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provided with fall roughly into I wo classes liithei the notes 
are too elaborate or ihe> are too sketch) The former encourages 
ciamraing, and the lattti, though often suggestive, aic not 
geneiall) suflicient to meet the needs of the students The 
present edition, which has been prepaied under my direction 
and supervision b) a Shakespearian scholai and teacher of 
lepute, tries to steci a middle course Fverv crux has been 
tackled and cverv difficult passage explained,' but the Editor has 
been at pains to guaicl against padding or einphasi/ing the 
obvious Indeed^ the annotations arc all intended to aid the 
undei standing rathei than to feed the niemoi) 

The Introduction displavs the same sense of propoition 
and the same careful scholarship as the Notes Fvery student 
of Shakespeare is confronted with a bewildenng mass of ciitical 
lueiature, some ol it non sensical but a large part of it sane 
and illuniinating It is this wealth of material in which everv 
author has his own point of view, that is the source of contusion 
for the student It is the chief merit of the piesent edition 
that pioblcms of chaiactei and constiuction aic discussed in 
such a huid manner that the wood is never lost sight of in the 
trees, and the authoi has consistenth tried to stimulate the 
students power of appreciation and to acquaint him with the 
main trends of Shakespearian cnticism lathei than to cram his 
mind with ciitical dicta 
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INTRODUCTION 


\. The Text of Shakespeare 

The initial problem for the student of Shakespeare is the 
problem of the text. That most of the plays, attributed to him, 
were actually his is now known ; but even there what exactly his 
own words happened to be in a particular passage has yet to be 
known. That this should be so is understandable, having regard 
to the conditions of the writing of plays and their publication at 
the time. Plays then were meant for performance, not for pub¬ 
lication. Markion wrote, “Comedies are writ to be spoken, 
not read.” And that was true of all kinds of drama. Plays in 
fact»were not quite looked upon as literature. So when 
Jonson published a number of his plays rather pretentiously 
as “The Works of Benjamin Jonson”, he exposed himself to 
a great deal of ridicule—even Jonson, with all his power, position 
and personality! 

?fol that plays were never printed. They were ; but not 
usually with the author's consent, still less under his guidance 
and supervision. Once a play was written, it was sold to a 
theatrical company whose property it at once came to be. The 
company had every reason to with-hold it from the press, a 
pirated play might encourage men to read it comfortably at 
home and dissuade them from taking the toil to attend its 
perfoimance on the stage; there were the rival companies 
ready to pounce upon it and utilize it for themse^lves (copy-right 
laws had yet tO|f be sufficiently strict). But the demand for plays 
in print,was there, and plays did fiiv' their way into print, 
sometimes in a “stolen and surreptiti ui"' manner, so that all 
of them did not represent the authc itic texts of the plays. 
During Shakespeare’s life-time, sixteen of his plays were pub¬ 
lished, a few of thetti evidently from “pirated” copies {Hamlet 
for instance; Romeo and Juliet; The Merry Wives; Henry V 
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etc.), the rest conforming on the whole (so it is believed) to 
Shakespeare’s originals. These are the much talked-of Quartos, 
the name testifying to their size (containing as they did sheets 
of papen folded twice into four leaves). All the Quartos 
appeaijfia before 1603 (barring three,* Troilus and Pericles). 
After that date Shakespeare’s Company belanie the King’s 
Men and had influence enough to stop that clandestine trade. 
In the meanwhile, however, a few of the Quartos had had 
several reprints, in some cases one Quarto of a play varying 
considerably from and successfully supplanting, its predecessor. 
Thus the second Quarto of Hamlet ousted the ‘bad’ first Quarto: 
the title page of the ‘good’ Quarto stated that it was “enlarged 
to almost as much again as it was, according to the true and 
perfect copy’’. 

The idea of publishing a collection of Shakespeare’s plays 
occurred first to Thomas Pavier in 1619. He got hold of ten 
of Shakespeare’s plays (mostly in their corrupt versions) and 
sought to publish them in a single Quarto volume. He had 
been already on his way, when happily he was prevented, by 
the timely intervention of Shakespeare’s good friend William 
Herbert. Four years later, in 1623 the first collection* of 
Shakespeare’s plays was published by Heminges and Condell, 
two of Shakespeare’s fellow-actors. This is the famous First 
Folio (so-called because it consisted of sheets of paper folded 
once only). In an epistle' “to the great variety of readers’’, 
Heminges and Condell declared that the Folio was presenting 
everywhere the exact words of Shakespeare, “absolute in their 
numbers, as he conceived them’’ a tall claim which subsequent 
labour has pro.ved untenable. It contained, however, all the 
completed plays except Pericles. In addition to the plays 
already published in Quartos, nineteen or twenty others 
appeared—^for the first time—in the Folio. 

Nine years later, in 1632, came out the second Folio. The 
third one followed in 1663, the fourth and the last in 1685, 
none of them of any importance to us, being virtually mere 
reprints of the First one. The first attempt to produce a critical 
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edition of Shakespeare was that of Rowe (1709) who divided 
the plays into acts and scenes and provided stage directions 
as well. 


The Text^ of King Richard II 

King Richard II was first published anonymously in the 
Quarto by Andrew Wise in 1597. The second Quarto appeared 
next year; Wise, as before, was the publisher ; this time the name 
of the author was, however, published. A reprint followed in the 
same year. The third Quarto came out in 1608, the title page 
announcing “new additions of the Parliament Scene and the 
deposing of King Richard”. The fourth Quarto (1615), a 
reprint from the third, furnished the text of the First Folio, 
which however corrected some passages and omitted about fifty 
lines. The Parliament scene in the Folio was apparently 
amended from the manuscripts. Modern editions base them¬ 
selves entirely on the first Quarto, except for the “new 
additions” for which the Folio is accepted as the authority. 

3. The “New Additions’’ 

The question that occurs to us in this connexion is 
whether the “new additions” are really new, or whether they 
are old things newly published. It is generally believed that 
the Parliament scene (IV. i. 154-318) was part of the play as 
originally written, that it was left out at first for political 
reasons and came to be finally included when these reasons lost 
their force. Without the Parliament scene, the Abbot’s words 
in Act IV. Scene i (321): “A woeful pageant have we here 
beheld” seem altogether unintelligible. Nothing in the mean¬ 
while has happened (barring the deposition) which can be 
called “a woeful pageant”. In style also it is entirely in 
keeping with the rest of the play. Nor are the reasons for the 
omission far to seek. For one thing, there was the risk of 
offending Elizabeth. Had not the play an obvious political 
significance? Who did not know of Queen Elizabeth’s exclama- 
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tion during her inspection of the Tower records, “I am 
Richard II, know ye not that?” For another, the danger of 
representing on stage the deposition of a king had to be 
reckoned I with at that most inopportune moment when the 
Catholfc plots against Elizabeth werd so much in^e air. Then 
again it was well known that Essex had a play on the deposition 
of Richard II ostentatiously performed at the Globe theatre on 
the eve of his rebellion (in 1601) with the deliberate motive of 
exciting the populace. Obviously the times were too critical 
to hazard the inclusion of the Parliament scene in the play. 
More meaning would be discovered in the scene than was 
really meant. 

Queen Elizabeth died in 1603. So when the third Quarto 
appeared in 1608, the scene could safely be included. 

4; The Date 

The question of the date of a play of Shakespeare rests on 
three kinds of evidence: external evidence (consisting in dates 
of entry in Stationer's Register, publication in Folios and 
Quartos and allusions to the play in contemporary works wihich 
can be dated); external-internal evidence (allusions in the play 
to contemporary events); and internal or metrical evidence 
(evidence, that is, of the play’s metre, style and construction). 

So far as Richard IT is concerned, we know that it was 
entered on the Stationer’s Register in August 29, 1597, that its 
first Quarto appeared in 1597 and that it is mentioned by Meres 
in his '*Palladis Tamia or Wits’ Treasury” (1598). We look in 
vain for allusions to contemporary events in the play. As for 
its style, it is all too immature, abounding in puns, conceits 
and such other tricks of language. Rhyme preponderates; 
about a fifth of the play is in rhyme. All these testify to its 
being an early play of Shakespeare. The construction corro* 
borates that impression ; Shakespeare follows Holinshed closely, 
is shy of taking liberty, introduces neither a sub-plot nor any 
comic element (as in Henry IV and Henry V), while at the same 
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time he seems to have left his Marlowesque manner behind. His 
characterization too betrays immaturity. From all this the only 
legitimate conclusion is that Richard 11 is one of Shakespeare's 
early plays. To say that, however, is not to assign a specific date, 
which Malone curiously gives taking care not to adduce reason 
in support of*l<)is statement. “1593” is the play's date, according 
to Malone, and most editors agree with him, with as little 
reason. Parrott tells us that the play “by common consent” 
is dated in or near 1595. But a common consent, one fears, is 
yet far off on the question. The fact that Daniel’s History of 
Civil Wars (Second edition) resembles Shakespeare’s play 
perhaps suggests that the play is earlier than 1595. It is more 
likely that Daniel follows Shakespeare than that Shakespeare 
follows him. Has not Daniel almost a reputation for imitating 
other authors? 

What then should our conclusion be? As usual on all 
questions of the dates of Shakespeare’^ plays, we can only come 
to a conclusion in which nothing is concluded and following 
wiser men before ourselves look into our hearts and say—the 
date is somewhere between 1593 and 1595. 

5. Other Plays on the Subject 

It is believed that there were two or three other plays on 
the subject in or about Shakespeare’s time. We hear of a play 
called Henry IV dealing actually with Shakespeare’s theme—the 
deposing of Richard II—which was performed in the afternoon 
of February 6, 1601, on the eve of the Essex rising, evidently 
with the object of inciting the conspirators. The play pre¬ 
sumably was other than Shakespeare’s. For it was characterized 
as “stale” and “obsolete”, and the manager was afraid that the 
play was “so old and so long out of use that they should have 
small or no company at it”. In fact. Sir Gilly Merrick at whose 
instance the play was acted had to pay an additional sum of 
forty shillings in compensation for their loss, A play produced 
in 1595, even if laid aside, can hardly be called “stale” even 
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from *‘the theatrical point of view” by 1601 in spite of Sir E. K. 
Chambers’ opinion to the contrary. 

A second play on the subject is referred to by Dr. Simon 
Forman (an “astrologer quack” by the way) in his diary. He 
saw it acted at the Globe Theatre on April 30, 1611. This 
could \iot have been Shakespeare's either, iiiasmuch as it 
opened with Wat Tyler’s rebellion (which is outside the theme 
of Shakespeare’s play) and had nothing to do with Richard's 
loss of crown and life (which precisely is Shakespeare’s subject). 

Yet another play on Richard II (printed in 1870), con¬ 
cluding with the murder of the Duke of Gloucester is available. 
No Elizabethan publication of it is known. With only a slight 
resemblance to Shakespeare’s play, its date is believed to be 
about 1620 at the earliest. 

It has sometimes been suggested that Shakespeare’s 
Richard II is an adaptation, a rehandling of an earlier play 
on the subject, a hypothetical Ur-Richard, as it may be called. 
The suggestion is no more than a conjecture, and the conjecture 
is not very plausible either. The undoubted fact is that 
Shakespeare bases himself closely on Holinshed, and that is an 
argument against such an assumption. We may, therefore put 
it out of court until some evidence, warranting a prima facie 
case, may be available. 

6. Shakespeare’s Sources 

As we all know Shakespeare never cares to invent his story. 
He borrows it from any handy source and then proceeds to 
enrich it, to individualize it, to load it with ore. He charges 
it with a dramatic force which is all his own. That is his way. 
In History plays, of course, one has always to borrow, and to 
follow one’s original fairly closely. Shakespeare does it the 
more readily, with a more than ordinary alacrity. His source, 
of course, is Holinshed, one of those authors from whom he 
very liberally draws on so many different occasions. As 
expected, he keeps more close to his original in the History 
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plays than he usually does. In Richard II, he keeps even closer 
than in any of the other historical plays, often using the very 
words of the original. 

Shakespeare’s chief authority then is Holinshed’s Chronicle 
of England, Scotland and Ireland —its second edition (1587), 
to be precise. iThe fourth scene of the second Act of tAe play 
contains the line: “The bay trees in our country are all 
wither’d” (1. 8) reference to which occurs in the second edition 
of Holinshed, not the first. Says Hoi inshed, “In this year in 
a manner throughout all the realm of England, old bay trees 
withered, and afterwards, contrary to all man’s thinking, grew 
green again, a strange sight and supposed to import some 
unknown events.” 

For minor details Shakespeare may be indebted to Hall, 
Stow and Froissart. While in Holinshed Carlisle is committed 
to the Abbot of St. Albans, Shakespeare probably following 
Hall hands him over to the custody of*the Abbot of Westminster 
(IV. i. 152). Thai York's age is noted by Shakespeare (V. ii. 114) 
and not Holinshed is due probably to Hall. Again the reference 
to Mowbray’s career in Palestine (IV. i. 92*95) seems to be an 
elaboration of a hint in Stow's Annals. To Froissart (in 
BernVrs’* translation) Shakespeare perhaps owes his account of 
Richard's renunciation of the crown (IV. i. 181-89), which 
clashes with Holinshed but tallies with Froissart. To the same 
source again may be traced York’s words to Richard (II. i. 168-69) 
about the prevention by Richard of Bolingbroke's marriage. 
Froissart also tells a story of the greyhound Mathe who deserted 
Richard for Bolingbroke, a story which may have given 
Shakespeare a hint for ‘roan Barbary’. Tillyard, however, 
ascribes to the influence of Froissart the genei^l character of 
the play itself, its pervasive “medievalism” (which he discovers 
to be the distinguishing mark of the play): a point which one 
would feel extremely reluctant to concede. 

* Tillyard incidentally makes much more of Shakespeare’s debt to 
Froissart than the facts would warrant. The following extracts will 
represent both his vmw and the kind of logic on which it rests; “T. S. 
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7. Shakespeare’s Treatment of Holinshed 

So Shakespeare’s chief source for Richard II is Holinshed. 
It remains to see how he uses his Holinshed for the purpose of 
the play. To begin with, he concentrates on the two last years 
(1398-1^00) of the reign of Richard.. He has to leave out much 
that might be dramatically effective only in orcfcr that he may 
evolve a unified story out of a series of disjointed facts and 
incidents. He has, therefore, to compress events and alter the 
sequence of time and place. So in Holinshed, the remission of 
the four years of exile for Bolingbroke is granted, not imme¬ 
diately after the sentence is pronounced, but later at Eltham 
when he takes leave of the king; in Shakespeare his leave-taking 
as well as the commutation of the sentence occurs at Coventry 
on the day of the combat (I. iii). Again, Shakespeare represents 
the Duchess of Glbucester as dying for grief at the death of her 
husband while in Holinshed she dies a year later in grief at her 
son’s death (II. ii). If the death of the Duchess is ante-dated, 
the surrender of Flint Castle to Northumberland is put off 
(III. ii.); Shakespeare’s Richard holds Flint Castle against 
Bolingbroke, as Holinshed’s Richard cannot do. Or look at 
the Parliament scene at Westminster (IV. i). For jir^raatic 
economy Shakespeare blends into one meeting of Parliament 
several fivents happening at different places and on different 
occasions. The presence of Richard, though historically false, 
is also necessary for dramatic effect. Note too how Shakespeare 
makes Bolingbroke’s and Richard’s entry into London syncho- 
nise, although in Holinshed they enter London on different days. 

Secondly, Shakespeare introduces certain changes in charac¬ 
terization, taking care all the while to conform to the basic 

Eliot has rightly noted how much essential history Shakespeare extracted 
from Plutard). And if from Plutarch, why not from Froissart likewise?'* 

. . . . Again,—"It is scarcely conceivable that Shake.speare should not have 
read so famous a book as Berners’ Froissart or that having read it, he 
should not have been impressed by the bright picture of^chivalric life in 
tho.se pages” .... Then again, "Among Shakespeare's History plays 
Richard II is the only one that falls within the period of time covered by 
Froissart. All the more reason why on this unique occasion he should 
heed this great original.*’ 
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conceptions of the main characters in Holinshed. The “Queen” 
in the play is not a child of nine, but a woman. (How much 
the change means for the drama!) His Gaunt is no unscru¬ 
pulous self-seeker, but a noble patriot. He has to be ; or how 
can he be the symbol of patriotism, the voice through which 
the soul of England may speak? His Mowbray too is not 
exactly the Mowbray of Holinshed. He can absolve himself 
of the charge of defalcation of State money with better grace 
and reason than his original in Holinshed; he can give too 
a clever account of himself when charged with Gloucester’s 
murder as he cannot in Holinshed. His leave-taking on the 
eve of the exile is as dignified as it is affecting. Shakespeare 
invests him also with a glamour of patriotism which redeems 
his character as much as the final account of his fight and death 
for the sake of his religion. Shakespeare^ gives us a better 
Mowbray than Holinshed does in brder to emphasize the reckless 
folly of the sentence on him. ^ 

Thus Shakespeare alters a few of his minor characters to 
suit the purpose of his play. But his major characters remain 
true to their originals. He may invent new scenes (the 
deposition scene, for instance, and the mirror scene; and how 
they illuminate Richard), but that only to illustrate old traits 
in their characters. His debt to his source appears often in 
Holinshed’s marginal captions. “King Richard in utter despair” 
—so Holinshed notes in the margin in course of his account 
of Richard's landing from Ireland. And with what results 
Shakespeare utilizes the suggestion is borne out by the play. 
Nor does he miss even a passing remark of Holinshed in 
connexion with characterization. Holinshed once breaks his 
narrative to give a casual sketch of Richard in fhe words: “He 
was seemly of shape and favour and of nature good enough, if 
the wickedness and naughty demeanour of such as were about 
him had not altered it.” Shakespeare remembers the remark, as 
his play (III. i) will prove. 

Yet another point of Shakespeare's departure from the 
source consists in the introduction of new characters and 
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new incidents. The Gardener and the servant (III. iv) are 
Shakespeare’s ; there is not a hint of them either in Holinshed 
or anywhere else. The groom (in V. v.) also is imaginary. 
How they enrich the play’s content is too well known to call 
for comjnent or elaboration. Among new incidents may be 
mentioned Gaunt’s death-scene (II. i), the scene ^ of deposition 
(IV. i), and the mirror scene (ibid), the parting of Richard and 
his Queen (V. i). If these scenes never happened, they very 
well might happen. And are not they more representative of 
what did happen than the incidents of history? Does not wise 
old Aristotle say, “the poet's function is to describe, not the 
thing that has happened, but a kind of thing that might happen, 
i.e., what is possible as being probable or necessary.’’ Shakespeare 
knows his ‘function’ very well. 

Finally, Shakespeare’s omissions are hardly less significant 
for us than his additions. He has nothing to do with the 
Parliament of Shrewsbury: Parliaments interested him but 
little. Nor does he reveal how by gradual stages Richard comes 
to assume despotic power: it is on the last phase of his 
character that he concentrates. The facts behind Gloucester’s 
murder he does not care to unravel: these are facts wl^icp, his 
audience know very well. So he follows his source closely but 
not slavishly; he adapts and alters Holinshed, whenever that 
is called for in the interest of the drama. His story he owes to 
Holinshed ; the play is all his own. For one thing, Richard II 
minus its ‘poetry’ is less than Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark, and is not the ‘poetry’ of the play entirely his? What 
is perhaps more important is the fact that Shakespeare’s play 
has come to be “something more philosophic and of graver 
import than history, since its statements are of the nature rather 
of universal, whereas those of history are singular’’. 

6. Shakespeare’s Richard and the Richard of History 

Shakespeare’s Richard does not exactly answer to our 
conception of him. Our Richard, the Richard, that we know 
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of from our study of history, is the gallant boy who rode into 
the midst of an angry mob saying, “I am your Captain and your 
King; follow me,” who greeted his mother, once known as the 
“Fair Maid of Kent”, with the message of his success in quieting 
the peasants’ revolt, “Rejoice and praise God, for I have 
recovered to-day my heritage which was lost, and the realm 
of England”, as well as the unfortunate despot that landed 
himself and the country in disaster. It is only the latter 
Richard whom we meet in Shakespeare’s play. For a modern 
student of history, the problem about Richard would be this 
subsequent degeneration, its cause or causes. For us therefore 
the dramatic element in Richard’s story would lie precisely in 
the contrast between the two Richards, the transition from the 
one to the other, the tragedy of the fact that his early promise 
should thus be wasted. In Shakespeare’s hand, this potential 
subject would surely result in a magnificent tragedy. But 
Shakespeare knew his history from what he found in Holinshed, 
Hall and Stow (and Froissart, if one insists) and looked at 
Richard from their angle. Moreover, his Richard 11 is part 
of a cycle of historical plays ; its theme is the theme of the cycle: 
“the irony of kingship”. To include the earlier Richard would 
be to‘deviate from its theme. Shakespeare therefore did well to 
concentrate on the later phase of Richard, on the last two 
years in particular of his reign, which enabled him to impose 
a unity on what would otherwise be a loose congeries of events. 

9. Shakespeare and the History (or Chronicle) Play 

In the Folio Heminges and Condell divide Shakespeare's 
plays into three kinds: Comedy, History and Tragedy. How¬ 
ever silly the classification may appear to us, it had its point 
then. For History or Chronicle play (as it was generally called) 
represented at the time a legitimate mode of drama. Any play 
which derived its material from British history would be a 
History or Chronicle play, so that it was its material alone which 
distinguished it from the other forms of drama, from, say. 
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comedy, tragedy, farce or melodrama. In form (or rather its' 
lack of form) it resembled the old miracle plays, stressing, as it 
did, mere events and neither dialogue nor characterization. It 
would deal with the incidents happening in the reign of a king, 
his accession, vicissitudes and fall. The treatment was loose, 
discursive and the emphasis was solely on situation. A didactic 
purport too was pronounced, as in the miracle play. 

It was between the years 1585 and 1590 that the Chronicle 
play flourished most. Its vogue was as brief as it was intense. 
Between 1550 and 1590 a series of books had appeared on the 
history of England, and the last decade of the century saw the 
publication of a rapid succession of poems on historical subjects. 
English patriotism rose to its highest at the time. The defeat 
of the Spanish Armada was both the result and a symptom 
of that patriotic qutburst. The chronicle play was the natural 
flowering of the nation’s literary mind in those stirring times*. 
Not that chronicle plays were not tliere before the period 
under reference, but they were few. There was that “half¬ 
morality” Bale’s Kynge Johan ; there were also Gorboduc and 
Misfortunes of Arthur, both of which approached the chronicle 
play at certain points. We have not with us more than three 
undoubted chronicle plays before 1590, while in the detadc that 
followed^ as many as eighty survive out of many more. As 
Henslowe’s diary reveals, any body who was somebody in drama 
had something to do with the chronicle play during the 
decade under consideration, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, Dekker, 
Jonson, Shakespeare all contributing to the genre. After the 
period the vogue passed. After the accession of James I the 
foundations of national pride rapidly crumbled, and with that 
waned the impulse to write plays of this description. Besides, 
the chronicle play is, in its essence, of a transitional character; 
it could not therefore have escaped its inevitable development 
and ultimate resolution into tragedy, romance of comedy. For 

* Tillyard takes some pains to correct the common mistake of attri¬ 
buting the vogue of the chronicle play to the Spanish Armada which "at 
most encouraged" it. 
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the chronicle play as such could not simply be made to evolve 
a form of its own. Even the genius of Shakespeare could not 
establish it as a distinct form of drama. And it is the nature of 
drama to aspire after form, so that the chronicle play coj^ld not 
long continue to be formless any more than it could develop a 
form for itself. 

Shakespeare made substantial contribution to the chronicle 
play, as many as ten out of his thirty seven plays being ‘histories’. 
He instinctively felt that a play, even a ‘history’ must have a unity 
or it would cease to interest and fail to leave a dominant final 
impression. It was his concern therefore to impose a unity on 
his history. In Richard III and Henry V he had a compelling 
central character capable of filling our minds either with 
sympathy and admiration or with a fascinated abhorrence. 
Hence his success in both these plays. In Richard 11, having a 
weakling for his hero, he had to resoft to other means, and he 
threw over the play a glamour of poetry and rhetoric, which 
redeems it partially of its inanity. In King John, he had to fall 
back on a minor character, Faulconbridge, to sustain the interest 
of his play while in Henry IV he mingled history with fiction 
and {)l:a(ftically abandoned ‘history’ for ‘comedy’. 

So Shakespeare in the “histories” sought to fuse his material 
into a unity. It was a well-unified plot which he attempted to 
achieve. But even in the best of his chronicle plays he did not 
succeed half as much in this respect as he had already done in 
such crude early works as Titus Andronicus and The Comedy 
of Errors. Even his Henry V rests on the merit of episode rather 
than plot, which is why his histories as a rule read better than 
they act. Why this should be so is worth investigating. May 
we find fault with the nature of his material in the histories? 
Was the material intractable, recalcitrant? Did it hamper him 
through his sense of fact? Possibly it did. Allegiance to 
historical fact probably kept him from handling his material 
with the freedom which h^njoyed while using his other sources, 
and which the interest 6f art would demand. That stood in the 
way of characterization as well as plot-construction. Shakespeare 
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in the histories was but a portrait-painter, and not quite a free 
artist. It is worth considering in this connexion that Shakes¬ 
peare’s tragedies deal either with non-English material or with 
mythical portions of English history. 

Is there then no mark of advance in Shakespeare’s histories? 
Shakespeare’s art in these plays does develop, though not always 
in the way of a well-organized unity of plot; it develops along 
another line. In his earlier histories, the scenes depend for effect 
on the incidents; Shakespeare as yet is not aware of the emo¬ 
tional possibilities of the situations; he cannot reveal character 
through diologue and incident. Sufficient evidence of the matu¬ 
rity of his art occurs in Richard Jl, a play remarkable not for 
its story-telling but for its chracterization by means of illustrative 
scenes. It is, of course, a fact that only the central figure or a 
handful of the characters can at best be thus re-created, the rest 
being left to take care of themselves. But the power of charac¬ 
terization is pronounced, and his characterization is more 
general than it is in others, even Marlowe not excepted. 

10. Shakespeare’s History Plays : A Cycle 

The Histories of Shakespeare form a sort of a cycle, which 
is divisible into two tetralogies linked up by one play and 
rounded off by another. The three parts of Henry VI and 
Richard III form the first tetralogy; the other comprises 
Richard II, the tw^o parts of Henry IV and Henry V ; King John 
stands in between ; Henry VIII finally winds up the cycle. Each 
play thus forms a link in the series. They together represent tlie 
History of England during one of her most troubled periods, 
embody a good deal of historical reflection and political wisdom, 
present a version of the whole contemporary pattern of culture, 
point to a definite moral, serve as a mirror for kings and call 
up an authentic picture of England. The voice of England 
speaks in and through them; the spirit of England lies 
embalmed in them; their true concern is less with England's 
kings than with England herself. In fact, in substance or content 
they go far ahead of the histories of the day. 
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The chronicles, as we know, insist on mere fact and care 
only for accumulation of incidents. In their stringing of events 
there is little suggestion of any casual connexion. Nor is there 
enough of political or philosophic reflection. The only poli¬ 
tical theme that crops up is the horror of civil war; ttie only 
political theorising they offer us is the imperative necessity of 
loyalty to the king. Marlowe’s Edward II is an exception to 
the norm: it contains an important element of thinking on the 
status of the king and the punishment of vaulting political 
ambition. 

Shakespeare gives a new turn to the History play, broadens 
its scope, adds substantially to its content and enriches its signi¬ 
ficance. At the back of his histories there is his constant aware¬ 
ness of the concept of “degree” or “order’\ Of course, the 
obvious picture we have from them is that of disorder ; his broad 
theme being war abroad and civil wat at home, the fear of dis¬ 
order is always present there ; yet Shakespeare’s histories are 
not a mere study of disorder. On the other hand, behind 
disorder there always exists some notion of order or degree, the 
suggestion of order on earth having its counterpart in heaven. 
His Cflysses in Troilus and Cressida voices the wisdom of his age 
when he says: 

“O! When degree is shaked, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick.” 

The order on earth corresponds to that in heaven, the King 
is the prototype of the sun. The world is part''of the eternal 
law, earthly mutability being itself a part of a greater and 
permanent pattern. Human events are regarded as part of a 
system of correspondences. This idea of degree, of the hierar¬ 
chical conception of the universe is present all through out in 
his history plays. This is not to say that Shakespeare is giving 
us something new; this is only to say that he is aware of the 
Zeitgeist of his age in it 
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Shakespeare’s histories represent the limited world of the 
practicable, not the world of feeling and thought. He now 
deals with what man does, not what he is; with finite issues of 
success ^nd failure on the mundane plane of life. His historical 
characters are conceived chiefly with reference to action. Life 
of man is not viewed by him, at the moment, in its absolute 
intrinsic or spiritual significance ; its consequences on the other 
hand are shown in a definite chain of events, “as a sanative 
virtue in society or as a spreading infection”. Evil in his 
histories therefore is wrong-doing; it is followed invariably by 
retribution. Sir Walter Raleigh states in the preface of his 
**Histoiy of the World'* the moral that history has to teach him: 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap”. “The sins 
of the fathers shall be visited upon the children to the third 
and fourth generation.” Each of Shakespeare’s historical plays 
enforces the same lesson. Can anything be more moving than 
the picture of Henry V on the eve of Agincouit praying that the 
ancestral curse may be suspended? How much more character¬ 
istic of him is the suggestion we find in these plays of the sources 
of good being somehow incalculable, the suggestion of the possi¬ 
bility that “the consequences of evil deeds may at a later time 
be caught up by a flood of blessing” and he “borne away for 
ever^nto oblivion”? Shakespeare while showing us “the mingled 
web of good and evil”, is careful also to comfort us with the 
assurance that “evi^ t,‘ven at the expense of good can be subdued”. 

Not the least important aspect about Shakespeare’s histories 
is the fact that they are a “mirror for kings”. The one subject 
that dominates them is how a man can obtain mastery of the 
world, how a' king can be true to his duty. On the whole 
Shakespeare gives us six full length portraits of English Kings: 
On the one hand stand John, Richard II and Henr)-^ VI 
repiesenting kingly weakness; on the other, Richard III, 
Henry IV, Henry V typifying kingly strength. Of them all, again, 
Henry V alone answers to the true ideal of a king. For his 
strength is “that of plain heroic magnitude, thoroughly sound 
and substantial, founded upon the eternal verities”. Do not 
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Shakespeare's history plays suggest that to be a king is to be 
truly divine? “What a piece of work is the Kingl ”—^so we feel 
when we read them. On most kings indeed “the royal robes do 
hang but loosely”. Mere right cannot make a king any more 
than mere competence can. Right without might would inevi¬ 
tably result in might displacing right. Nothing can be said 
in favour of deposing the anointed king; nothing can prevent 
it either. Who can prevent wolves from preying on lambs? A 
true king has to be king by birth as well as by worth—a combi¬ 
nation none too common on earth. Is it not possible to discover 
some such significance in Shakespeare’s historical plays? 

Richard II occupies a central position in the cycle. How 
the other plays hark backward and forward to it! In i Henry VI 
the dying Mortimer recalls his story to his nephew, the future 
Duke of York: 

“Henry the fourth, grandfather tO this king 
Depos’d his nephew Richard, Edward’s son. 

The first-begotten and the lawful heir 
Of Edward King, the third of that descent.” 

In Z^lleiiry VI, York says: — 

“Till Henry Bolingbroke . . . 


Seized on the realm, depos’d the rightful king 

.... whereas all you know 

Harmless Richard was murder’d traitorously.” 

Richard III too harps on the same string: 

“Richard the second here was hacked to death.” Finally 
Henry V’s prayer before Agincourt reminds us of the same 
lamentable story: 

“.... Not to-day, O Lord 

O not to-day, think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown” etc. 

Very naturally therefore Richard II proclaims the great theme 
of the whole cycle: prosperous beginning, the shadow of crime. 
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the flight, the outbreak of civil strife, ultimate recovery and 
renewal of prosperity. The play’s doctrine, again, is that of 
the cycle. Richard's crimes never amounted to tyranny and 
could not certainly justify a rebellion. Gaunt resents his mis¬ 
deeds but never preaches rebellion. York changes allegiance 
but is emphatically for the existing government and as 
emphatically against rebellion. 

Much the most remarkable point about Shakespeare’s 
histories is that an all-peiv'asive theme which runs through 
them without interfering with their ostensible subjects, the 
theme, that is, of England, or in Morality terms Respubhea. 
Just as London which appears only in the prologue is yet the 
hero of Wilson’s Three Lords and Three Ladies, so England 
is the true hero of Shakespeare’s historical cycle, as surely the 
first as of the second tetralogy. Indeed, “England herself and 
not the protagonist is the main concern. Gaunt speaks her 
praises, the Gardener describing his own symbolic garden has 
her in mind’’.* The early tetralogy is concerned with England’s 
fortunes; Richard II (the later one) with England’s fortunes, 
with England herself, her nature, her very spirit. In the second 
tetralogy, therefore, history broadens slowly out into <hc?*epic. 
For it is precisely here that “we can see how the epic comes in 
and ho^4 Richard II contributes to an epic effect’’. “An epic 
expresses the feelings or habits of a nation (as least a community). 
However centrally hum"ii, however powerful, a work is not epic 
without this quality. Shakespeare combines with the grim 
didactic exposition of England's fortunes during her terrible 
ordeal of the civil war his epic version of what England was.’’f 

“Thus Shj^Jeespeare gives a new turn to the History play. 
Through it he goes beyond Hall or Daniel or even Spenser. 
Hall and Daniel see English history in a solemn and moral 
light; Spenser, a great philosophical poet, epitomises the ethos 
of the Elizabethan age. But none of these can truly picture 
England. Of the epic writers Sidney in Arcadia comes nearest 

* Tillyard, **Shakespeare’s History plays”. 

f Ibid. 
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to doing this. It is only in patches however that authentic 
England appears through mythical Arcadia.”* (Compare for 
instance the description of Kalender’s house in Chapter II of 
Arcadia). 

”Of this great new epic attempt Richard II is only the 
prelude. What of England it pictures is not only antique but 
partial; the confined world of a medieval courtly class. In his 
next plays Shakespeare was to picture (with much else) the 
whole land, as he knew it, in his own day, with its multifarious 
layeis of society and manners of living.”! 

11. The Structure of Richard 11 

Shakespeare’s “material” for the historical plays is not 
a little refractory. It does not lend itself ejy>ily to a dramatic 
treatment. Shakespeare therefore has to take considerable pains 
to shape it into a play. In Richard U also his task is about as 
difficult as it is iti the other histories. But his success here is 
more than it is elsewhere. The structure of the play is indeed 
admirable. No wonder that even Chambers should go into 
raptures over this “marvel of workmanship”. The play’s 
actiuW i^ in the nature of a nemesis, which Shakespeare brings 
out vividly before us. The situation at the beginning finds 
itself neatly reveised at the end, so that “situations and phases 
constantly recur in the second half of the play which are pointed 
inversions of others at the beginning”.J Richard takes to the 
evil way; he has started on a course of injustice which 
culminates with the exile of Mowbray and Bolingbroke and the 
seizure of dead Gaunt's property. And retribution is not slow 
to come. Bolingbroke returns; Richard is* deposed; and 
Bolingbroke “ascends the regal throne”. But vengeance is 
already brewing. Aumerle’s conspiracy is disclosed and sternly 
dealt with. Richard is killed; Bolingbroke is rid of his “living 
fear”. But his soul is “full of woe”, and he proposes to “make 

* Ibid. 

+ Ibid. 

! Six Edmund Chambers. ^ 
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a voyage to the Holy Land”, to wash Richard's blood off from 
his guilty hand. 

So the structure of the play is marked by a neat symmetry. 
The First Act is the Act of ‘Banishment’; the second Act deals 
with the ‘Rebellion’; the third devotes itself to the 'Capture' 
of the king; the fourth is concerned with his ‘Deposition’; the 
last with his ‘Death’. Every Act thus has its own specific 
function in the action. Let us look however a little more into 
the details of the plot. The first scene and the third expose 
Richard’s inability to rule the unruly nobles, while the second 
and the fourth reveal his guilt in the matter of Gloucester’s 
murder. The first scene of the second Act emphasizes his guilt 
as well as his incompetence. Gaunt dies; he seizes Gaunt’s 
estates much to the resentment of the nobles and starts for 
Ireland. The next scene reports Bolingbroke's arrival and the 
increasing support he has been gaining. The feeble York on 
whom the State rests, flusters helplessly ; the caterpillars of the 
state disperse. The next scene (II. iii) shows Bolingbroke’s 
position growing steadily strong; he has already undertaken to 
punish the caterpillars and in III. i, he sends them to execution. 
In the scene that follows (III. ii) Richard returns and in c’cspair 
goes to Flint Castle. He and Bolingbroke meet in III. iii, and 
he finds < himself a prisonei. Act IV scene i recalls the first 
scent of the play and suggests how Bolingbroke can deal with a 
crisis while Richard faded "on a pretty similar occasion, York 
brings news of Richard’s abdication. Carlisle’s protest proves 
futile. Richard is summoned to make a public declaration of 
his abdication. The famous deposition scene follows. Richard 
is conveyed to die Tower. The fifth Act opens with a scene in 
which Richard and the Queen meet for the first time (in the 
play) and the last. Scene ii discloses Aumerle’s conspiracy; in 
scene iii it is reported to Bolingbroke who pardons Aumerle 
at his mother’s request but sentences the other conspirators. 
Scene IV informs us of Exton's plan to kill Richard to please 
Bolingbroke. The murder takes place in the fifth scene, the 
last bringing news of the suppression of the conspiracy and 
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represents Bolingbroke’s remorse at the murder of Richard. 
The end is ominous. Will the wheel come full circle?—We 
keep asking ourselves. And does not that round off the 
nemesis-action of the play? It may also be noted in this 
connexion that Shakespeare does not load the play vs;ith a 
sub-plot; nor does he introduce comic mirth into it. And if 
a rich lyric element enters into it, it is neither extraneous nor 
adventitious, but an essential part of the play; for central 
character is himself ‘'an exquisite poet, if he is nothing else, 
from first to last”. 


12. Duration of the Play 

“Time of this play, fourteen days represented on the stage ; 
with intervals the length of which I cannot determine. 


Day 1. —Act I, sc. i. 

Interval. About four and a half 
months?—^historic time. 


Day 2. —^Act I, sc. ii. 

• « • 

Day 3. — Act I, sc. iii. 


Interval. Gaunt’s journey to 
Coventry. 

Interval, Journey from Coventry to 
London. 


Day 4. —^Act I, sc. iv., Act II, sc. i. 

Interval. A day or two. 

Day 5. —^Act II, sc, ii. 

Interval. 

Day 6. —^Act II, sc. iii. 

Interval. 

Day 7. —Act II, sc. iv.. Act III, sc. i. 

Day 8. —Act III, sc. ii. 

Interval 

Day 9. —^Act III, sc, iii. 

Interval. 
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Day 10.—^Act III, sc. iv. 

Interval. 

Day 11.—^Act IV, sc. i., Act V, sc. i. 

Interval. 

Day 12.—^Act V, sc. ii, iii &: iv. 

Interval. 

Day 13.—ActV, sc. v. 

Interval. 

Day 14.—^Act V, sc. vi. 

Interval. 

Historic time, front 29th April, 1398 to the beginning to 
March, 1400, at which time the body of Richard, or what was 
declared to be such, was brought to London.”— Daniel. 


] 3. The Characters of the Play 

(i) Richard 

Easily the most important character in the play is Richard 
himself. He is the hero of the play, a most unheroic hero, to 
be sure; yet it is he who engages our attention all thrcaighout, 
whose fortune or misfortunes form the staple of the drama. 

Th^ salient traits in his character may be easily summed 
up. Indolent, inactive, infirm, self-indulgent, self-centred, self- 
conscious ; very much of an actor, with a feeling for situations; 
always anxious to exhibit himself at his best, fundamentally 
shallow and occasionally selfish, capable yet of inspiring deep 
affection in others; more loved than loving; a dreamer and a 
dilettante, a ^voluptuary even in his sorrow—this is Richard. 
Shakespeare stresses his handsome looks as much as he himself 
does. The Queen's “Sweet Richard”, her “fair rose” can even 
move the cold stolid Bolingbroke to a rapturous enthusiasm: 

“See, see. King Richard doth himself appear. 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portals of the east.” 
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This handsome man, however, is an eternal adolescent. His 
intellect is keen enough to size up men ; when Mowbray and 
Bolingbroke vie with each other in their professions of loyalty, 
he stops them short with his sharp reproof; “We thank you 
both: Yet one but flatters us”; he can also detect at once in 
Bolingbroke an ambition which reaches beyond its immediate 
purpose (“How high a pitch his resolution soars!”). But with 
5.11 his intellect he is an adolescent; his intellect itself is tainted 
with the fundamental boyishness. Hence it wastes itself in a 
blaze of gaudy conceits and empty reflections. Hence too his 
lack of grip over things, his selfishness, his occasional callousness. 
Hence finally that urchin brevity “which characterizes all his 
acts of sovereignty”. It may be remembered in this connexion 
that Gaunt's admonition turns him pale. When he recovers, he 
passes from overawed alann to boyish insolence and rounds on 
the old man in a flash of temper: “And thou a lunatic lean- 
witted fool”, See (II. i. 115^. Whaf he resents is not really 
that Gaunt shouW call his conduct so severely in question but 
that he should “make pale his cheek, chasing the royal blood 
with fury from his native residence”. And in the scene of 
deposition, what should he call for but a looking-glass I That is 
the man; a very Narcissus—and is not Narcissus a boy par 
excellence? 

Not the least significant points about Richard are his fond¬ 
ness for self-dramatisation and his frequent flights of fancy. 
He has a flair for striking situations. We have a glimpse of it 
before he has spoken even ten lines in the play: 

“Then call them to our presence: face to face, 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 

The accuser and the accused freely speak.” 

Here is a striking situation, which is most after his heart. And 
the more we see of him the more we notice this trait of his 
character. Incapable of “comprehending” realities or “achieving 
heroic deeds”, “he satiates his heart with the grace, the tender- 
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ness, the beauty or the pathos of situations". He passes rapidly 
from mood to mood ; now he assumes one role, now another, all 
the while appreciating, pitying, admiring, glorifying (as each 
case in hand may need) his own performance. Richard the 
actor is also his most absorbed spectator. He is his own chorus. 
"There is nothing that we feel in contemplating his tragic fall 
which is not taught us by himself."f Humiliation, deposition, 
imprisonment—nothing can put him out of his peculiar humour. 
Whatever happens, he remains the actor adjusting himself to 
the new role, dazzled by the spectacle of his own tragedy. In 
fact, he precipitates his fall only by flinging himself with his 
irrepressible zest into the role of the fallen king. 

Richard again is notorious for the profusion of his poetic 
outbursts. His flights of fancy are with him an apparatus of 
self-deception and a mode of escape ; with the fumes of his fancy 
he drowses his sense of realiy (the little of it that he possesses). 
On his return from Ireland he finds himself confronted by a 
situation which calls for immediate action and can brook no 
delay (III. ii). But Richard chooses this moment to pour 
forth the endless stream of his lyric numbers. Carlisle’s veiled 
remonstrance passes him by. Aumerle’s more explicit reproof he 
dismisses with a fresh outburst of unseasonable poetry."" And 
he goes pn in this vein in this scene (III. ii) as well as in the 
scene that follows (III. iv). The deposition scene (IV. i.) is 
naturally full of it, and when he takes his last living leave of 
his Queen, his advice to her is that in winter’s tedious nights 
sitting by the fire with good old folks, she should tell the 
lamentable tale of him, sending her hearers weeping to their 
beds, making even the senseless brands weep the fire out. 
Indeed there is so much of poetry in the play from Richard 
that some have taken him for a poet. Pater calls him* "an 
exquisite poet if he is nothing else, from first to last, able to 


* Dowden: Shakespeare, his Mind and Art 
t Raleigh: Shakespeare 

* Pater’s Appreciations 
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see all things pofetically, to give a poetic turn to his conduct of 
them.... with a felicity of poetic invention which puts these 
pages (the deposition scene) into a very select class, with the 
finest ‘vermeil and ivory' work of Chatterton or Keats". But 
it is evident that Shakespeare does not mean him to be a poet. 
He is a “dilettante" (Kreyssig’s apt word for him,' which 
Dowden accepts, as Herford points out) in poetry as in kingship. 
Kreyssig says the last word on the question: "Let no one say 
that a gifted artist-nature goes to ruin in Richard: the same 
unbridged fancy, the same boundless but superficial sensibility 
which wrecks the king would also have ruined the poet." 

Richard then is out of the common. He certainly does not 
represent "average human nature”*. If he is an example of 
"the irony of kingship"f, he is a still better example of the pity 
of it. About Shakespeare’s kings. Pater observes that they "are 
not, nor are meant to be, great: rather, little or quite ordinary 
humanity, thrust upon greatness, widi.... pathetic results .... 
Richard is not certainly great; but as certainly he is not quite 
ordinary humanity”. The forces that confront him in the play 
are not powerful. Any ordinary man might perhaps overcome 
them. Richard cannot, not because he is above the common, 
but tJlEc^use he is out-of-the-common—a beautiful and ineffec¬ 
tual butterfly beating in the void his luminous wings in vain. 
We pity him, perhaps also love him, but can neither admire 
nor sympathize with him. He is not cast in the heroic mould of 
a Hamlet, a Lear, an Othello or a Macbeth. Innocent of heroic 
strength and heroic weakness, he seems devoid also of the stuff 
that humanity is made on. He cannot recognize the groom that 
feels for him ; he has not a word for his unfortunate favourites 
who "have made peace with Bolingbroke, and* when he parts 
from the Queen, all his pity is for himself alone and none for 
her”. And yet one does not blame him for all thisl Can the 
leopard change his spots or Richard his weaknesses? 


* Pater’s Appreciations 
t Ibid. 
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(ii) Bolmgbroke 

Bolingbroke stands over against Richard in clear relief—a 
complete foil to him. If Richard is the dreamer and senti¬ 
mentalist, Bolingbroke is cool, calculating, astute. The man of 
action, Jie is practical to the tips of his fingers—^firm, resolute and 
patient, knowing how long to wait and when exactly to hit. 
Wliile Richard is voluble, he is taciturn, Richard’s poetic effu¬ 
sions being perfectly matched by his reticence. Contrast 
Richard’s wordy rhapsody at the sight of England on his return 
from Ireland with his terse expression of patriotism on the eve 
of his exile (I. iii.): — 

“Then England’s ground, farewell; sweet soil, adieu” ; &c. 
His political tact is equal only to Richard’s lack of it. He knows 
how to dive into the hearts of the men and woo their favour 
with the craft of smiles, while Richard has a genius for alienat¬ 
ing everybody’s sympathy.^ 

The most outstanding features of Bolingbroke’s character 
are his confident self-possessioii and his unobtrusive masterful¬ 
ness. When he is about to fight Mowbray, he is “as confident 
as is the falcon’s flight, against a bird” (I. iii. 61). With little ado 
he can compass his design. He can convert men to his‘purpose 
and impose his will on them without their being aware of it, 
apparentiy without his own seeking. They somehow feel com¬ 
pelled to do unbidden whathe wishes. Does not Richard resign 
to him the crown before he demands it? The best in him 
probably comes out in the scene where he meets York (II. iii). 
York approaches him on behalf of the absent King and furiously 
accuses him of treason. Bolingbroke submits meekly to his 
admonitions and is full of respect for his loyalty. “He does 
not attempt to force the issue, but with consummate skill he 
so conducts the interview that York first finds himself committed 
to neutrality and subsequently drawn into an ambiguous accep¬ 
tance of the usurper, Bolingbroke does not ask for his support, 
but York, before he knows it, is being gently urged in the direc¬ 
tion of acting as intermediary in procuring Richard’s voluntary 
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abdication.”* It is at least as much the credit of Bolingbroke 
as perhaps the discredit of York that “the lawful champion of 
authorit)^ is drawn into tlie camp of the usurper and becomes his 
intermediary with Richard”.’|- 

We may best end this sketch of Bolingbroke’s character 
with Dowden’s fine appraisal of him in the following extract: 
“He possesses every element of power except those which are 
spontaneous and unconscious. He is dauntless, but his courage 
is under the control of his judgement; it never becomes a 
glorious material rage like that of the Greek Achilles, or like 
that of the English Henry, Bolingbroke’s son. He is indeed 
formidable ;.... and he is aware of his strength ; but there is 
in his nature no fund of incalculable strength of which he can¬ 
not be aware.... There is nothing infinite in the character of 
Henry, but his is a strong finite character.’’^ This amounts to 
saying that Bolingbroke has every qualification in his line except 
genius. 

(in) The Queen 

The Queen is very slightly sketched. She is there in the 
play, less on her own account than as an expedient to heighten 
its pathos and to emphasize the attractive, amiable side of 
Richard’s character. Indeed in Shakespeare's History plays 
women do not count for much and are but grudgingly admitted, 
just to serve a purpose. In the rough clash of parties and 
nations, women seem perhaps out of place ; and the few that 
appear do not attain “the best happiness of women”.§ “They 
mourn, some the loss of children, some of husbands, some of 
brothers and all of love. Or else like Harry Percy’s wife ... they 
are the wives of men of action to whom they are dear, but ‘in 
sort or limitation’ dwelling but in the suburbs of their husbands’ 
good-pleasure.” 

• Palmer: Political characters of Shakespeare 
f Ibid. 

J Dowden: Shakespeare^ His Mind and Art 
§Dowden: Ibid. 
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It may next be noted that the Queen is not really a historical 
character, her counterpart in the chronicle being barely twelve 
years old. Shakespeare invents her altogether and represents 
her as a sweet, loving woman, courteous and kindly as a rule, 
deeply attached to her husband. The first words she utters in 
the play testify to her normal kindliness: “How fares our noble 
uncle, Lancaster?" (II. i. 71). Contrast Richard’s rude words 
to Gaunt in the very next line: “What comfort, man? how is’t 
with aged Gaunt?” (II. i. 72) Her devotion to her husband 
calls for no comment. She dotes on him, calls him “sweet 
Richard", “fair rose" and by many another name equally sweet, 
and she loses both her balance of mind and her sweetness of 
manners, when she hears the Gardener talk of Richard’s 
impending deposition. This only show’s the depth of her love 
for Richard. The last Act reveals her in a new light. She 
rebukes Richard for his despondency and seeks to infuse into 
him a little of that heroism which even she is capable of, but not 
her husband: 

“. . . Hath Bolingbroke depos’d 

Thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart?" (V. I. 27-28). 

It is perhaps a significant fact that the Gardener whom* "she 
has abused speaks the kindest words about her, words which 
may serve indeed as an epitaph for her: 

“Here did she fall a tear; here, in this place. 

I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace; 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen. 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen." (III. iv. 103-107). 

(iv) John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster 

Shakespeare’s Gaunt is different from Holinshed’s and 
History’s, a noble patriot exhorting Richard to be a worthy 
king, rebuking him for his aberrations, the reverse of the 
unscrupulous. Self-seeking opportunist who pillages the church 
and tramples upon the rights of the commons. Shakespeare 
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cannot afford to make Bolingbroke’s father so unworthy of 
the great son, lest our impression of the father should impair 
our appreciation of the son. Shakespeare, moreover, will make 
Gaunt the voice of England, and wants therefore to invest him 
with all seemly virtues. 

It is the patriot in Gaunt that the play perhaps most 
emphasizes. He is anxious to offer his “wholesome counsel’' 
to Richard’s “unstaid youth”. His speech celebrating “this 
royal throne of kings—this sceptred isle” contains, as Coleridge 
points out, every notive to patriotism and every cause produc¬ 
ing it. Hardly less distinguished for his loyalty to the King, 
his patriotism, however, gets the priority of his loyalty. Against 
“God’s substitute”, he will not lift “an angry arm”, not even 
to avenge his brother’s murder. Yet even he flares up into a 
noble rage and rebukes Richard in sharp words when he lies 
on his death-bed. Then he is a p^-ophet new-inspired. But 
before the play is even half way through, his ‘function’ is over 
and he goes out of the book. It is only a portrait in miniature 
that we have of him in the play. 

(v) ^Duke of York 

York is easily the most important person in the play after 
Richard and Bolingbroke, and one of the most interesting in the 
whole gallery of Shakespeare’s political portraits. A public figure 
not from choice but by nativity, he appears in the chronicles as a 
man fond of hunting, and good cheer and avoiding the Council 
Chamber, a contrast to Richard in temperament, and to Boling¬ 
broke in ability. Sturdy, honest, well-meaning, prompt with 
sensible advice but easily flustered, shrewd enotrgh to see what 
is coming, but not clever or resolute enough to prevent it, he 
stands for the average gentleman amateur in public life, as 
true to friends and as firm in principles as the times allow. 
With every appearance of probity and devotion, by no means 
wholly assumed, such men as York contrive to find themselves 
in the long run sturdily swimming with the tide. If he turns 
his coat, he saves his country as well as himself by doing so. 
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[“English history has two illustrious examples of the type in 
James Monk,, who served the Commonwealth till it was time 
to bring King Charles back to Whitehall, and in John Churchill, 
who served King James till it was time to call King William 
from the Hague.”]'* 

Among the outstanding features of York’s character may be 
mentioned his very obvious weakness which he is never tired of 
owning for himself (II. ii. 81 ; II. ii. 145). His peculiar kind 
of loyalty which consists more in the wish to be loyal than in 
the will to realize his wishes (contrast his brother Gaunt); his 
wide popularity (Richard says, “he always loved us well” and 
makes him lord Governor of England during his absence; 
Green pities him ; Bolingbroke testifies to his “abundant good¬ 
ness” ; we hear so, many men calling him “the good Duke of 
York”, “God old York” ... in the course of the play); his 
fussy, flustering irresolution in a crisis, his helpless imbecility 
(II. ii. ; his easy-going, temporizing, elasticity of principles 
(how easily is he led by Bolingboke ; how easily too he can 
delude himself into the convenient belief that “heaven hath a 
hand in these events”). Bolingbroke’s description of him as 
a “sheer, immaculate and silvey fountain” is, of course, a patent 
exaggeration of truth, which is understandable in the context 
in which it occurs. But it seems natural that he who would 
fain be all things to ^11 men should be universally liked. But 
Shakespeare’s mam intention in presenting York is to emphasize 
the peculiar brand of loyalty which he embodies. Is it not an 
ironical commentary on the concept of loyalty itself that York 
who deserts Richard is praised for his loyalty while Aumerle 
who keeps to his allegiance is abused for treachery? 

I 

(vi) Nortlnimberland 

The leader of the rebellious lords, “the ladder where¬ 
withal mounting Bolingbroke ascends the throne”, Northum¬ 
berland receives more than a little of Shakespeare’s attention 

• Adapted from Palmer: Political characters. 
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in the play. He represents “the first effective appearance of a 
character whose fortunes Shakespeare is to follow through three 
successive plays”. In him “disloyalty is almost a matter of 
principle”. Does he not put Bolingbroke on the throne, only 
to do his best to unseat him later? “He lives in perpetual dis¬ 
content with himself, his friends and the world at large. He 
abandons every cause as soon as he has persuaded his colleagues 
to take it up. He has thoroughly mastered the art of identify¬ 
ing his private interests and temperamental grudges with a 
zeal for the public welfare and he performs this act of identifi¬ 
cation so easily that it needs a wary eye to take and keep the 
measure of his suave iniquity. He is the sort of political leader 
who starts a rebellion and leaves his partners to face the conse¬ 
quences. He will take to his bed when his. son is fighting at 
Shrewsbury and steal across the lx)rder into Scotland when his 
friends are marching south to meet his enemies. He is Shakes¬ 
peare’s presentation, valid for a generation, of the malcontent 
without a cause, the rebel without a conviction. To-day he 
speaks boldly for the opposition and abstains from voting against 
the Government.”* 

Two traits in Northumberland call for particular notice: 
his frustrated ambition which induces him to abandon Richard 
(in whose reign men of noble blood like himself have been 
languishing for want of sufficient patronage) and seek to in¬ 
gratiate himself into Bolingbroke’s favour (how he butters 
Bolingbroke in II. iii.!); and his cruelly insolent treatment of 
Richard fallen from his state (does he not revel positively in 
tormenting Richard and triumphing over him?). It is he who 
is called upon to play every ungainly part in the scene of 
Richard’s deposition; and he enters into every bit of it with 
zest. It is he who suggests that Richard should read the 
charges framed against him; 

“That, by confessing them, the souls of men 

May deem that you are worthily depos’d.” 

♦ Palmer. Political character of Shakespeare 
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By his insistence on it, he drives Richard to a burst of 
temper which is least expected of one given exclusively to the 
melting mood. He is the only person in the play who can 
boast of this admirable faculty of rousing Richard to indigna¬ 
tion. (“No Lord of thine, thou haught insulting man”,.... 
IV. i. 254 ; “Fiend 1 thou torment’st me ere I come to hell”... * 
Ibid, 1. 270). Northumberland gives up his insistence only after 
Bolingbroke asks him to “uige it no more”. The last word 
about him comes from Richard himself who also predicts his 
future correctly: 

“Norhumberland, thou ladder wherewithal” Sec. 

(V. i. bbff). 


(vii) The Bishop of Carlisle 

One of the noblest characters in the play is the Bishop of 
Carlisle who says and does little in the play but says nothing 
that is not memorable and does what nobody else is capable of. 
Fearlessly faithful to the King, he cautions him duly against 
a too facile faith that encourages inaction, and rebukes his 
indulgence in a luxury of woe. And look at the words he uses 
to warn and rebuke him, words marked by a becoming dignity 
and urbanity. 

“The means that heaven yields must be embrac'd, 
‘And not neglected;” (III. ii. 29-30) 

These are Carlisle’s words. Contrast Aumerle’s rude paraphrase 
of him: 

“He means, my lord, that we are too remiss;” &;c. (Ibid, 
Witness too his admonition in III. ii. l7Sff: “My lord, 
wise men ne’er sit” kc. 

But it is in the Parliament scene that the best in him comes 
out. Surrounded by enemies on all sides, he has the courage 
to plead the case of Richard with all emphasis at his command, 
and to point out that Richard is entitled to the right of being 
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heard in person. On this occasion too we have his frank and 
fearless estimate of Bolingbroke: 

“My lord of Hereford here, whom you call King, 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's King"; 

{Ibid, 134-135). 

There again he prophesies in the clearest terms that 

“Disorder, horror, fear and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be call’d 
The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls.’’ 

{Ibid, 141-44). 

It is a point worth noting that, when he is arrested on the 
charge of capital treason, Bolingbroke pardons him. There 
could not have been a better tribute ,to the man I 

i 4. Richard f/ as a Patriotic Play: England the Protagonist. 

As one reads Richard II, one feels that its true hero is 
England, and not the protagonist, that the list of its dramatis 
persona seems to be incomplete without the'mention of her 
name. This is a feature of the play which it shares in common 
with the other plays of Shakespeare’s historical cycle. Through 
them all runs that all-pervasive theme, the theme of England, 
in Morality terms Respublica. Just as London which appears 
only in the prologue is yet the hero of Wilson’s Three Lords 
and Three Ladies, so England is the true hero of Shakespeare’s 
Richard II as of his other histories. The play has, therefore, a 
rich patriotic significance which adds to its total content. 

The most important mouth-piece of patriotism in the play 
is, of course, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. One cannot 
resist the impression that it is the voice of England which speaks 
through him. And what lends poignancy to his patriotic out¬ 
burst is the fact that he gets eloquent on the glories of England 

c 
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while he is gasping on death-bed. Is he not a prophet new- 
inspir'd? And see in what strains the prophet speaks: 

“This royal throne of Kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 
Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth. 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 

Is now leas’d out,—I die pronouncing it,”— 


Does not England herself incarnate and articulate herself in 
the lines? And after this the shadow of England casts itself 
across the whole play. The echoes of Gaunt’s words never again 
die away. “England, bound in with the triumphant sea, whose 
rocky shore beats back the envious siege of watery Neptune’V 
*‘that England, that was wont to conquer others” comes to be a 
presence to be felt and known in the play, permeating it com¬ 
pletely. 

Not that the expression of patriotic sentiment in the play 
is confined to Gaunt. The exiled Mowbray also gives a moving 
expression to it in Act I, Sc. iii: 

“The language I have leam’d these forty years 
My native English, now I must forego;” 8cC. (159j^ 
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Again, 

“Then, thus, I turn me from my country’s light. 

To dwell in solemn shades of endless night.’’ 

(Ibid, 176-77). 

The same note of fervent patriotism expresses itself also in 
Bolingbroke’s words of farewell (I. iii. end): — 

“Then, England’s ground, farewell; sweet soil, adieu I 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet! 

Where'er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman.’’ 

And what a paean of patriotism we have from Richard returned 
from Ireland (III. ii): — 

“.I weep for joy 

To stand upon my Kingdom once again. 

Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with their horses’ hoofs.’’ 

Weeping, smiling he greets her as he loses himself in that 
eloquent wail to England. The England that he sees or fancies 
is, of course, a fairy land, full of wise and faithful creatures who 
know their duty by her. But does not that vision in a way 
complement the true picture of her that is suggested in the 
play? We have thus a complete picture of the authentic 
England, the England that was, the England that is (ravaged 
by the follies of her king), the eternal England that she is 
bound to be, the England of dream and romance, all contribut¬ 
ing to that total impression. 

This patriotic note in the play, does not merely enrich its 
poetry or enhance its dramatic interest. It broadens the history 
slowly out and imparts to it an almost epic significance. For 
an epic expresses the feelings or habits of a nation, the spirit 
of a country and an age. So Shakespeare incorporates into 
his play his epic version of what England was and is. In this 
surely lies the greatest interest of the play. 
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15. The ‘Poetry' of the Play. 

Richard 11 is justly famous for its “poetry”. A weak 
drama after all, it has not, however, been wanting in fanatic 
admirers (for who can escape fansl). These “fans” of the 
play, although shy of rating it above the great tragedies, actually 
love it better than them, and try to justify their odd enthusiasm 
for the wrong thing by calling our attention to its poetry. 
However untenable their position may be, the fact remains that 
the play has a substantial lyrical appeal. 

That the play should be rich in its ‘poetry’ is understand¬ 
able. The central character himself has a flair for poetry. 
Again the Shakespeare of Richard II is the sweet Shakespeare 
we know, that fancy’s child who was fond of warbling his native 
wood-notes, The^ lyric lilt came easily to him in these salad 
days when he wrote his Romeo and Juliet, his Midsummer 
Nights' Dream and his Richard II. It is natural, therefore, that 
apart from Richard, many other characters in the play should 
be found to speak in lyric numbers. Look at Mowbray taking 
his leave of England: 

“The language I have learn'd these forty years 
My native English, now I must forego ; 

And no^v my tongue’s use is to me no more 
That an unstringed viol or a harp. 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up. 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony; ” 

(I. iii. 159-65). 

Witness also the superb poetry of the dying Gaunt’s words 
which “enforce attention like deep harmony”, particularly his 
eloquent description of England, 

“This royal throne of Kings, this scepter’d isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars,” Sc so on. 

(II, .i. iOff), 
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A prophet new inspired, Gaunt now breaks out into the most 
magnificent poetry that the play has to its credit. Think again 
of the Queen, part of whose task in the play is to be the cause 
that poetry may be in it. Add to all this the fact that entire 
scenes of the play are soaked in lyric pathos, the most conspi¬ 
cuous example being the scene of the Gardener and his servant, 
which, is “a summary and parable of the action of the whole 
play”. There is but one character in the play who keeps clear 
of all this lyric foppery (or frippery—we call it)—it is Boling- 
broke. His words are curt and laconic, as it were, with 
vengeance. Yet even he once or twice falls under the spell of 
poetry, as in the lines below: 

heinous, strong, and bold conspiracy! 

O Loyal father of a treacherous son! 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain, 

From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Had held his current and defiled himself!” 

(V. iii. 59-63). 


Look back at his words in I. i: — 

» 

“Sluiced out his innocent soul 8cc.” (1. i. 103-106). 
Compare also his rhapsody at the sight of Richard in HI. ii: — 

“See, see. King Richard doth himself appear, 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 

To dim his glory and to stain the track 

Of his bright passage to the Occident.” (11. 62-67). 

But of course the most important source of ‘poetry’ in the 
play is Richard himself. A sentimentalist and a dilettante (in 
poetry as in all else in life), he has often been mistaken for a 
very poet. The play abounds in his poetic effusions which 
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pour themselves forth in season and out of season almost in 
an unremitting strain. The result is that the play comes to 
be “a garden of words”. The fact has, however, to be admitted 
that the poetry of the play is neither good dramatic nor great 
lyric poetry. It is poetry rather of a pretty, languid superficial 
kind which is calculated to appeal best to the adolescent reader. 

16. The Tragic Impression of the Play 

In approaching Richard II one has to face a problem. It 
is, of course, a ‘history’; but does it not also partake of the 
character of a tragedy? Should one then view it as a ‘history^ 
or as a tragedy, or as both? The problem is made more com¬ 
plicated by the fact that although there is such a thing as a 
historical play, the historical play has no ‘character’ of its own, 
so that we have no separate canon on which we may base our 
judgment of it. 

Richard II has very obvious affiliations to tragedy. Here is 
the story of a great fall from prosperity ending with death: a 
king is deposed, imprisoned and killed. And that is the staple 
of medieval tragedy. Here again we have Nemesis attending 
Guilt (and that is the conception of classical tragedy); for 
Riclrard sows as he reaps ; the foul murder of Gloucester finds 
its natural retribution in Bolingbroke’s usurpation and Richard’s 
dethronement. Here also is the tragedy of character in clash 
with circumstances. Richard is placed in circumstances which 
are altogether hostile ; a dreamer is called upon to act, a senti¬ 
mentalist to rule ; an acorn has been planted in a vessel of 
porcelain which necessarily proves unequal to the task and 
shivers into fragments. Does not Richard, besides, belong to the 
easily recognizable family of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes? Does 
not he share with them such traits as impulsiveness, lack of 
balance and self-possession, irrepressible vehemence, sudden 
irresolution, frequent fits of despair? Yet we do not react to 
this play in the way we do to the tragedies; our response is 
fund^entally different. Why should this be so? 
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If Richard II resembles the tragedies of Shakespeare, on 
two points at least that resemblance fails. In this play, we have 
no trace of tragic conflict. Inner conflict is altogether absent; 
outer conflict is hardly there. As the New Clarendon editor 
facetiously puts it, “the steam-roller and the butterfly do not 
contend with one another”; and all that Richard does is to 
enter with zest into the situation at hand, rather than resist or 
repent it. Shakespeare does not present us here with the 
spectacle of a soul at battle with itself. Nor is Richard cast in 
the grand mould of the tragic heroes like Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello and Lear. He is innocent of heroic strength as well as 
heroic weakness. So he can evoke neither our admiration nor 
our sympathy; our pity for him verges almost on contempt, 
How can the play then attain to the position of a tragedy? The 
impression it leaves on you is one of pathos, of intense pathos, 
which is essentially different from the true tragic impression. 
Tragedy must have a core of hardness^, it does not merely move 
you to pity; it leaves you dry-eyed, awed, aghast, struck with 
admiration, filled with a sense of “the grandeur underlying the 
sorriest things and the sorriness underlying the grandest things”. 
Richard II fails to come up to the standard. 
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uncles to the King. 


King Richard the Second. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 

Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, 

Henry, surnamed Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, son 
to John of Gaunt: afterwards King Henry IV. 
Duke of Aumerle, son to the Duke of York. 

Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Duke of Surrey. 

Earl of Salisbury. 

Lord Beikeley. 

Bushy, 

Green, [ servants to King Richard. 


Bagot 

Earl of Northumberland. 

Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, his son. 
Lord Ross. 

Lord Willoughby. 

Lord Fitzwater. 

Bishop of Carlisle. 

Abbot of Westminster. 

Sir Stephen Scroop. 

Sir Pierce of Exton. 

Lord Marshal. 

Captain of a band of Welshmen. 

Queen to King Richard. 

Duchess of York. 

Duchess of Gloucester. 

Lady attending on the Queen. 


Lords, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, two Gardeners, Keeper, 
Messenger, Groom, and other Attendants. 


Scene: England and Wales. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. London. King Richard’s palace. 

Enter King Richard, John of Gaunt, with other Nobles 

and Attendants. 

K. Rich. Old John of Gaunt, time-honoui;'d Lancaster, 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and band. 

Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son, 

Here to make go^d the boisterous late appeal. 

Which then our leisure would not let us hear. 

Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 

Gaunt. I have, my liege. 

K. Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him. 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice; 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, 10 

On some known ground of treachery in him? 

Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that argument. 


ACT I 
Scene 1 

1. Time-honour'd : venerable. 

2. Band : bond. 

S. Hereford : to be read as Herford. 

4. Boisterous : harsh, loud. 

Appeal: charge or accusation (of treason). 

5. Our: Royal plural. 

Leisure: or rather lack of leisure. 

9, On: on the ground of. 

12. Sift: find out by clever questioning (a suggestive word which 
Shakespeare uses also in his Hamlet, II. ii. 58). 

Argument: subject. 
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On some apparent danger seen in him 
Aim’d at your highness, no inveterate malice. 

K, Rich. Then call them to our presence ; face to face, 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and the accused freely speak: 

High-storaach’d arc they both, and full of ire. 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Enter Bolingbroke and Mowbray. 

Boling. Many years of happy days befal 20 

My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege 1 

Afow. Each day still better other’s happiness; 

Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap. 

Add an immortal title to your crown! 

K. Rich. We thank you both: yet one but flatters us. 

As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 

Namely, to appeal each other of high treason. 

Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 

Boling. First, heaven be the record to my speech! 30 

In the devotion of a subject’s love. 

Tendering the precious safety of ray prince, 

And free from other misbegotten hate. 

Come I appellant to this princely presence. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 

And mark my greeting well; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth. 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 


IS. Apparent : puipable, manifest. 

Danger : potential danger, source of danger. 

14. Inveterate : deep-seated {Cp. ‘ancient’ in L. 9)—Latin velus : old. 

18. High-stomach'd : full of courage and pride. High stomach [now 
archaic] meant pride. 

Ire : anger (used only in poetry now). 

19. Hasty : quick. 

21. Liege : lord. 

23. Hap : luck. 

26. Come : come for. (The preposition colloquially dropped). 

SO. Be the record to : vouch for the truth of. 
j,32. Tendering : holding dear. 

33. Other mis-begotten hate : b;ise personal grudge. 

56. Greeting: address (the older meaning; ‘greeting’ then could be 
ftiendly as well as hostile). 

38. Divine : immortal. 

Answer : answer for. 
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Thou art a traitor and a miscreant, 

Too good to be so and too bad to live, 40 

Since the more fair and crystal is the sky. 

The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 

With a foul traitor’s name stuff I thy throat; 

And wish, so please my sovereign, ere I move, 

What my tongue speaks my right drawn sword may prove. 

Mow. Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal: 

’T is not the tri^ of a woman's war, 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain; 50 

The blood is hot that must be cool’d for this: 

Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
As to be hush’d and nought at all to say: 

First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speetli; 

Which else would post until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat. 

Setting aside his Ifigh blood’s royalty, 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him: 60 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain: 

Which to maintain I would allow him odds. 

And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable, 


39. Miscreant ; outrageously wicked fellow (originally, unbeliever, 
Latin, minus [without] and credere [creed]). 

40. Too good : in birth and position. 

41. Crystal : clear as cr^'stal, bright. 

43. Aggravate the note : add to the insult (The Latin nota —form of 
official censure). 

44. Stuff I thy throat : thrust the insult down the throat. 

45. So : if, provided that (it should please ....). 

47. Accuse (my zeat) •. call in question. 

49. Eager : sharp, nipping. (Fr. aigre) Cp. Hamlet, I. iv. 2. 

50. Can arbitrate ire : (which) can decide .... 

54. Revereiice of : respect for. (Bolingbroke is Richard II's first cousin). 

55. Post : hasten. 

59. Let him be : Assuming him to be. 

62. which : that B. is “a slanderous coward and a villain”. 

63. Tied : under obligation to. 

65. Inhabitable : uninhabitable. 
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Where ever Englishman durst set his foot. 

Mean time let this defend my loyalty. 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage. 
Disclaiming here the kindred of the king, 70 

And lay aside my high blood's royalty, 

Wliich fear, not reverence, makes thee to except. 

If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop: 

By that and all the rites of knighthood else. 

Will I make good against thee, arm to arm. 

What I have spoke, or thou canst worst devise. 

Mow. I take it up; and by that sword I swear. 

Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder. 

I’ll answer thee in any fair degree, 80 

Or chivalrous design of knightly trial: 

And when I mou‘nt, alive may I not light. 

If I be traitor or unjustly fight I 

K. Rich. What doth^our cousin lay to Mowbray’s charge? 
It must be great that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling. Look, what I speak, my life shall prove it true. 
That Mowbray hath received eight thousand nobles 
In name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers. 

The which he hath detain’d for lewd employments, 90 


67. This : (1) the statement in the next line—"most falsely cloth he 
lie", or (2) this sword (Mowbray touches his sword as he says this). 

69. Gage : pledge, i.e., the glove or gauntlet. (B throws down his 
gauntlet as he says this.) 

72. Except : to offer as an excuse. 

7S. Have : the subjunctive of doubt. 

74. Pawn : pledge, i.e., the gauntlet. 

77. B. promises to prove in arms that all his charges against Mowbray 
are true as well as any that M. himself can think of. ("what" the charges; 
or thou .... devise; others even more insulting, that you can imagine.) 

79. Which : the king's sword. 

Laui my ... . shoulder: touched me on the shoulder when my 
knighthood was conferred on me. 

80-81. I will meet you in any fair manner consistently with the code 
of chivalry. 

85. Inherit: Make us possess. 

88. Nobles : Gold coins worth 6 j. 8 d. each. 

89. Lendings: money advanced to Mowbray. 

90. Lewd; base. 
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Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 

Besides I say and will in battle prove. 

Or here or elsewhere to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey’d by English eye. 

That all the treasons for these eighteen years 

Complotted and contrived in this land 

Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 

Further I say and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good, 

That he did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s death, 100 

Suggest his soon-believing adversaries, 

And consequently, like a traitor coward. 

Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of blood: 

Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries. 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth. 

To me for justice and rough chastisement; 

And, by the glorious worth of my descent. 

This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 

K. Rich. How high a pitch his resolution soars! 

Thomas of Norfolk, what say’st thou^to this? 110 

Mow. O, let my sovereign turn away his face 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 

Till I have told this slander of his blood. 

How God and good men hate so foul a liar. 

K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears: 

Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir, 

As he is but my father’s brother’s son, 

Now, by my sceptre's awe, I make a vow. 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 

Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 120 

The unstooping firmness of my upright soul: 

He is our subject, Mowbray; so art thou: 

Free speech and fearless I to thee allow. 


91. Injurious : insulting. 

95. These eighteen years : since the insurrection of Wat Tylar (1381). 
97. Head and Spring : fountain-head. 

101. Suggest : prompt (usually, tempt), 

102. Consequently : subsequently. 

103. Sluiced : let off through flood-gates. 

109. Pitch : Height to which a hawk soars before it swoopa down on 
its prey. (A term from hawking.) 

118. Slander of: disgrace to. 'Blood' : high birth. 

120. Partialize : make partial, bias. 
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Mow. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest. 

Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disbursed I duly to his highness’ soldiers ; 

The other part reserve I by consent. 

For that my sovereign liege was in my debt 

Upon remainder of a dear account, 130 

Since last I went to France to fetch his queen: 

Now swallow down that lie. For Gloucester’s death, 

I slew him not; but to my own disgrace 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case. 

For you, my noble iLord of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe, 

Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul; 

But ere I last received the sacrament 

I did confess it, and exactly begg’d 140 

Your grace’s pardon, and I hope I had it. 

This is my fault: as for the rest appeal’d. 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor: 

Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot, 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 

Even in the best blood chamber’d in his bosom. 

In haste whereof most heartily I pray 150 


124-25. As low .... liest : a retort to B’s “with a foul name I stuff thy 
throat”. (L. 44,) 

126. Receipt : the amount received. For : to spend as Governor of Calais. 
126. Consent : permission. 

129. For that ; for. 

130. Remainder : balance. Dear : heavy. 

131. To fetch his Queen : to escort R’s second queen (Isabel, daughter 
to Charles VI of France). 

132. For : As for. 

140. Exactly : in exact detail. 

144. Recreant : cowardly, apostate. 

146. Interchangeably : mutually; in ray turn. 

147. Overweening : arrogant. 

149. Chambered : contained. 

150. In haste whereof : in order (hat I may soon “prove myself a loyal 
gentleman” (L. 148). 
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Your highness to assign our trial day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be ruled my me ; 

Let's purge this choler without letting blood: 

This we prescribe, though no physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep incision ; 

Forget, forgive; conclude and be agreed ; 

Our doctors say this is no month to bleed. 

Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 

We’ll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-peace shall become my age: 160 

Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s gage. 

K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt. When, Harry, when? 

Obedience bids I should not bid again. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, throw down, we bid ; there is no boot. 
Mow. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot. 

My life thou shall command, but not my shame: 

The one my duty owes: but my fair name. 

Despite of death that lives upon my grave. 

To dark dishonour’s use thou shall nOt have. 

I am disgraced, infpeach’d and baffled here, 170 

Pierced to the soul with slander’s venom'd spear. 

The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood 
Which breathed this poison. 

K. Rich. Rage must be withstood: 

Give me his gage: lions make leopards tame. 

Moiu. Yea, but not change his spots: take but my shame. 
And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

A jewel in a ten-times-barr’a-up chest 180 


153. Purge this choler: Remove this anger (A medical metaphor). 
156. Conclude : come to terms. 

160. Make-peace : peace-maker. 

164. Boot : advantage (in not complying). 

165. Myself : but not B’s gage (which is with Mowbray). 

170. Baffled : thoroughly humiliated. 

172. The which ; being “pierced to the soul .... spear". 

His heart-blood : heart-blood of him who “breathed this poison". 

173. Which : who. 

177. Mortal times : life of man. 

179. Loam : clay (Gilded loam=painted clay). 
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Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 

Mine honour is my life; both grow in one; 

Take honour from me, and my life is done: 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 

In that I live and for that will I die. 

K. Rich. Cousin, throw up your gage; do you begin. 
Boling. O, God defend my soul from such deep sin! 

Shall I seem crest-fall’n in my father’s sight? 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 

Before this out-dared dastard? Ere my tongue 190 

Shall wound my honour with such feeble wrong, 

Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 

And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace. 

Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 

[Exit Gaunt. 

K. Rich. We, were not bom to sue, but to command ; 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends. 

Be ready, as your lives ghall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert's day: 

There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 200 

The swelling difference of your settled hate: 

Since we can not atone you, we shall see 
Justice design the victor’s chivalry. 

Lord marshal, command our officers at arms 

Be ready to direct these home alarms, [Exeunt. 


186. Your: the gage of M. which is with you. 

189. Beggar-fear : beggarly fear. 

Impeach my height: disgrace my rank. 

190. Out-dared : covfSd. Dastard : coward.' 

191. Feeble wrong : injury (to his honour) proceeding from his own 
weakness (in case he should submit). 

192. Sound a parle : ask for a truce. 

195. Motive : instrument (of recanting fear) i.e. the tongue. 

194. In his high disgrace : in its (the tongue’s) disgrace. 

199. Saint Lambert's Day : September 17. 

202. Atone ; Reconcile (At+one). 

203. Justice .... chivalry : Let Justice reveal the true knight by 
awarding victory to him. 

205. Home alarms : troubles at home (as opposed to troubles abroad, 
viz. the Irish rebellion). 
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Scene II. The Duke of Lancaster’s palace. 

Enter John of Gaunt with the Duchess of Gloucester. 

Gaunt. Alas, the part I had in Woodstock’s blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims. 

To stir against the butchers of his life! 

But since correction lieth in those hands 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct. 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven ; 

Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth, 

Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 

Duch, Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur? 

Hath love in thy old blood no living fire? 10 

Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one. 

Were as seven vials of his sacred blood. 

Or seven fair branches springing from one root: 

Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course. 

Some of those branches by the Destinies cut; 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloucester, 

One vial full ot Edward’s sacred blood, 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root, 

Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt. 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all faded, 20 

By envy’s hand and murder’s bloody axe. 

Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine! that bed, that womb. 

That metal, that self mould, that fashion'd thee 
Made him a man ; and though thou livest and breathest. 

Yet art thou slain in him: thou dost consent 
In some large measure to thy father’s death, 

In that thou seest thy wretched brother die. 

Who was the model of thy father’s life. 


Scene II 

I. Woodstock*s : Gloucester’s. 

The part .... blood : the relation I bear to G., being his brother. 
4-5. Since he for whom it is to punish the crime is himself the criminal 
(a deliberately vague reference to the King). 

7. They : heaven ^usually plural in Shakespeare). 

9. Sharper spur: keener urge. 

II. Vials : pnials. 20. Hack'd : cut. 

21. Envy: malice. 23. Self mould: same mould. 26. Consent: 
acquiesce in. 

28. Model: copy (not 'pattern’ as often in Shakespeare). 
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Call it not patience. Gaunt; it is despair: 

In suflEering thus thy brother to be slaugnter’d, 30 

Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life. 

Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee: 

That which in mean men we intitle patience 
Is pale cold dowardice in noble breasts. 

What shall I say? to safeguard thine own life, 

The best way is to venge my Gloucester's death. 

Gaunt. God’s is the quarrel; for God's substitute. 

His deputy anointed in His sight. 

Hath caused his death: the which if wrongfully, 

Tet heaven revenge ; for I may never lift 40 

An angry arm against His minister. 

Duch. Where then, alas, may I complain myself? 

Gaunt. To God, the widow’s champion and defence. 

Duch. Why, then, I will. Farewell, old Gaunt. 

Thou goest to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight; 

O sit my husband’s wrongs on Hereford’s spear 
That it may enter butcher* Mowbray’s breast! 

Or, if misfortune miss the first career, ■ 

Be Mowbray’s sins so heavy in his bosom, 50 

That they may break his foaming courser’s back. 

And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford! 

Farewell, old Gaunt; thy sometimes brother’s wife 
With her^ companion grief must end her life. 

Gaunt. Sister, farewell; I must to Coventry: 

As much good stay with thee as go with me! 

Duch. Yet one woiJ more: grief boundeth where it falls. 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight: 

I take my leave before I have begun, 60 


29. Call it not : do not ascribe it to. 

30. Suffering: allowing. 31. Naked pathway : the open way. 

33. Mean : poor, humble (as opposed to ‘noble* in L. 54). 

49. Career: really, race course, whence charge in combat; attack. 

51. Courser: swift horse. 53. Caitiff: captive (Fr. caitiff; Latin 
captivum). [A technical term in chivalry]. Caitiff recreant: a vile coward 
who breaks his words. 

58-59. If your light things rebound (say, a ball), so may your heavy 
things too : the Duchess’s grief for instance. It rebounds because it is 
heavy ; in other words, it returns, making her come back and speak again. 
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For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 

Commend me to thy brother, Edmund York. 

Lo, this is all: —nay, yet depart not so ; 

Though this be all, do not so <juickly go ; 

I shall remember more. Bid him—ah, what?— 

With all TOod speed at Flashy visit me. 

Alack, and what shall good old York there see 
But empty lodgings and unfurnish’d walls, 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones? 

And what hear there for welcome but my groans? 70 

Therefore commend me ; let him not come there. 

To seek out sorrow that dwells every where. 

Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die: 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [Exeunt. 


Scene III. The lists at Coventry. 

) 

Enter the Lord Marshal and the Duke of Aumerije. 

\ >4 

Mar. My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm’d? 

Aum. Yea, at all points ; and longs to enter in. 

Mar. The Duke of Norfolk, sprightfully and bold. 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet. 

Aum. Why, then, the champions are prepared, and stay 
For nothing but his majesty’s approach. 

The trumpets sound, and the King enters with his nobles. 
Gaunt, Bushy, Bagot, Green, and others. When they are 
set, enter Mowbray in arms, defendant, with a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, demand of ponder champion 
The cause of his arrival here in arms: 

Ask him his name and orderly proceed 

To swear him in the justice of his cause. 10 

Mar. In God’s name and the king’s, say who thou art 
And why thou comest thus knightly clad in arms, 

Against what man thou comest, and what thy quarrel: 

Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath ; 


SCENF III 

2. At all points : completely; “Cap-a-pie", cp. Hamlet I. ii. 201. 
4. Appellant : one who ‘appeals'. 

6. champions : combatants. 
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As SO defend thee heaven and thy valour 1 

Alow. My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk; 
Who hither come engaged by my oath— 

Which God defend a knight should violate! — 

Both to defend my loyalty and truth 

To God, my king and my succeeding issue, 20 

Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me ; 

And, by the grace of God and this mine arm. 

To prove him, in defending of myself, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me: 

And as I truly fight, defend me heaven! 

The trumpets sound. Enter Bolingbroke, appellant, in 

armour, with a Herald. 

K. Rich, Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms 
Both who he is and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war. 

And formally, according to our law. 

Depose him in the justice of his cause. 80 

Mar. What is thy name? and wherefore comest thou hither 
Before King Richard in his royal lists? 

Against whom comest thou? and what's thy quarrel? 

Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven! 

Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby 
Am I; who ready here do stand in arms. 

To prove, by God's grace and my body's valour, 

In hsts,^on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 

That he is a traitor, foul and dangerous. 

To God of heaven. King Richard and to me ; 40 

And as I truly fight, defend me heaven! 

Mar. On pain of death, no person be so bold 
Or daring-haray as to touch the lists. 

Except the marshal and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling. Lord marshal, let me kiss my sovereign's hand. 
And bow my knee before his majesty: 

For Mowbray and myself are like two men 


18. Defend : forbid (cp. For-fend). 

30. Depose him : make him swear, or declare on oath (cp. L. 10). 
42. On pain of: under penalty of. 

45. Designs: preparations, arrangements. 
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That vow a long and weary pilgrimage; 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave 50- 

And loving farewell of our several friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your highness, 

And craves to kiss your hand and take his leave. 

K. Rich. We will descend and fold him in our arms. 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right. 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight I 
Farewell, my blood; which if today thou shed. 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

Boling. 0,1et no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gored with Mowbray’s spear; 60 

As confident as is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. 

My loving lord, I take my leave of you ; 

Of you, ray noble cousin, Lord Aumerle ; 

Not sick, although I have to do with death/ 

But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath. 

Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 

The daintiest la.^t, to make the end most sweet: 

O thou, the earthly author of ray blood. 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 70 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers ; 

And with thy blessings steel my lance's point, 

That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 

And furbish new the name of John a Gaunt, 

Even in the lusty haviour of his son. 

Gaunt. God in thy good cause make thee prosperous! 

Be swift like lightning in the execution ; 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 8D 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy: 


59. Profane : abuse or waste. 60. Gored : pierced. 

66. Lusty : strong. cheerly : cheerily. 

67. Regreet : ^eet (the prefix is unmeaning; but contrast L. 142). 

68. The daintiest last : the last course of an English feast which used 
to be “an elaborately got-up sweet-meat”. 

70. Regenerate : come back to life. 

73. Proof : resisting power. 76. Furbish : shed lustre on. 

77. Haviour : behaviour, i.e. demeanour. 

81. Amazing : disastrous, confounding. Casque : helmet. 
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Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 

Boling. Mine innocency and Saint George to thrive 1 
Mow. However God or fortune cast my lot. 

There lives or dies, true to King Richard's throne, 

A loyal, just and upright gentleman: 

Never did captive with a freer heart 

Cast off his cnains of bondage and embrace 

His golden uncontroll'd enfranchisement, 90 

More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 

This feast of battle with mine adversary. 

Most mighty liege, and my companion peers. 

Take from my mouth the wish of happy years: 

As gentle and as jocund as to jest 

Go I to fight: truth hath a quiet breast. 

K. Rich. Farewell, my lord: securely I espy 
Virtue with valour coached in thine eye. 

Order the trial, marshal, and begin. 

Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 100 

Receive thy lance, and Gcftl defend the right 1 

Boling. Strong as a tower in hope, I cry S.men. 

Mar. Go bear this lance to Thomas, Duke of Noifolk. 
First Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign anti himself. 

On pain to be found false and recreant. 

To prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 

A traitor to his God, his king and him ; 

And dares him to set forward to the fight. 

Sec. Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, 110 

On pain to be found lalse and recreant. 

Both to defend himself and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

To God, his sovereign and to him disloyal; 

Courageously and with a free desire 
Attending but the signal to begin. 


84. May my innocence and the favour of St. George lead me to 
success. (St. George is the patron Saint of England.) 

95. Jocund : merry. Jest: enjoyment of any kind (cp. Hamlet 
III. ii. 231: “they do but jest, poison in jest”). 

97. Securely : confidently. 106. On pain etc. : at the risk of. 

112. Approve: prove. 116. Attending: awaiting. 
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Mar. Sound, trumpets; and set forward, combatants. 

[A charge sounded. 

Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

• K. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and their spears. 
And both return back to their chairs again: 120 

Withdraw with us: and let the trumpets sound 
While we return these dukes what we decree. 

\A long flourish. 

Draw near. 

And list what with our council we have done. 

For that our kingdom's earth should not be soil'd 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered; 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 

Of civil wounds plough'd up with neighbours' sword ; 

And for we think the eagle-winged pride 

Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, 130 

With rival-hating envy, set on you 
To wake our peace, which in our country’s cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep : 

Which so roused,up with boisterous untuned drums, 

With harsh-resounding trumpets' dreadful bray. 

And grating shock of wrathful iron arms. 

Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace 
And make us wade even in our kindred’s blood; 

Therefore, we banish you our territories: 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, 140 

Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Boling. Your will be done: this must my comfort be, 

That sun that warms you here shall shine on me; 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall point on me and gild my banishment. 


118. Warder : staff borne by the President (here, of course, the King). 

121. Withdraw etc. : said to the Lords around him. 

122. Return : declare, announce. 124. Lht: listen. 

125. For that : for, 129. Eagle-winged : soaring high. 

131. Set on you : incite you. 134. Which : refers to "sleep” (L. 133). 

Untuned : ‘grating’ (L. 136), jarring, discordant. 

140. Upon pain of life : on pain of death. 

142. Regreet: Greet again; return to. 

143. Stranger : foreign. 
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K. Rich, Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce; 

The sly slow hours shall not determinate 150 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; 

The hopeless word of ‘never to return' 

Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Mow. A heavy sentence, ray most sovereign liege. 

And all unlook’d for from your highness' mouth: 

A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air. 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 

The language I have learn'd these forty years. 

My native English, now I must forego: 160 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp. 

Or like a cunning instrument cased up. 

Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony: 

Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips 
And dull unfeeling barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 170 

Too far in years to be a pupil now: 

What is thy sentence then but speechless death. 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath? 

K. Rich^ It boots thee not to be compassionate: 

After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

Mow. Then thus I turn me from my country’s light, 

To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. 

K. Rich. Return again, and take an oath with thee. 

Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands; 

Swear by the duty that you owe to God— 180 


150. Sly : stealthy, slow. 

151. Dear: hard. 156. Dearer merit: Greater reward. 

Maim : wound, 162. Viol: a kind of violin. 

168. Cunning: calling for ‘cunning* (skill) to play. 

165. Knows no touch : has no skill. 

167. Portcullis’d : shut up {Portcullis : “grating raised and lowered in 
grooves as defence of gate-way”. P. O. D.). 

172. Speechless Death : death with no chance of ever being able to 
speak again. 

174. Compassionate : (1) passionate and (2) plaintive. 

179. Sword : the hilt (of the sword) which formed a cross. 
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Our part therein we banish with yourselves— 

To keep the oath that we administer: 

You never shall, so help you truth and God I 
Embrace each other’s love in banishment; 

Nor never look upon each other’s face; 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This louring tempest of your home-bred hate ; 

Nor never by advised purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 

’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. 190 

Boling. I swear. 

Mow. And I, to keep all this. 

Boling. Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy: — 

By this time, had the king permitted us. 

One of our souls had wander’d in the air. 

Banish’d this frail sepulchre of our flesh, 

As now our flesh is banish’d from this land: 

Confess thy treasons ere thou fly the realm; » 

Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 

The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 200 

Mow. No, Bolingbroke: if ever I were traitor. 

My name be blotted from the book of life. 

And I from heaven banish’d as from hence 1 
But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know ; 

And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. 

Farewell, my liege. Now no way can I stray; 

Save back to England, all the world's my way. [Exit. 

K. Rich. Untie, even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart: thy sad aspect 

Hath from the number of his banish'd years 210 

Pluck’d four away. [To Boh'ng.] Six frozen winters spent 
Return with welcome home from banishment. 


185. Nor never : double negatives in Shakespeare indicate emphasis. 

187. Louring : frowning, threatening. 

188. Advised : deliberate. 190. State : ‘majesty’. 

196. Sepulchre : tomb. Sepulchre of our flesh : body. 

200. The clogging burthen : the burden that is an encumbrance on a 
man. 

205. Rue : repent. 

206. Now no way . . . stray : no way can be a wrong way for him in 
exile, one way being as good or as bad as another. 

208. Glasses: the mirror. 

2 
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Boling. How long a time lies in one little word! 

Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
End in a word: such is the breath of kings. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege, that in regard of me 
He shortens four years of my son’s exile: 

But little vantage shall I reap thereby; 

For, ere the six years that he hath to spend 

Can change their moons and bring their times about, 220 

My oil-dned lamp and time-bewasted light 

Shall be exinct with age and endless night ; 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

JK. Rich. Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live. 

Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou canst give: 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow; 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 230 

Thy word is current with him for my death. 

But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

K. Rich. Thy son is banish’d upon goodcadvice, 

Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave: 

Why at our justice seem’st thou then to lour? 

Gaunt, Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 

You urged me as a judge ; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father. 

- 1 - 

214. Lagging: slow-moving. Wanton : luxuriant, wild. 

220. Times : the seasons. About : round. 

222. Extinct: Extinguished. 

223. Taper : wick coated with wax, candle, feeble flame. 

224. Blindfold : blind. Blindfold death : deatli which includes incapa¬ 
city for sight. 

227. Sullen : resentful. 

230. Wrinkle : wrinkle brought by time. In his pilgrimage ; in course 
of his (i.e. Time’s) journey. 

231. Thy word ; Thy (the King’s) word for my (Gaunt’s) death. 
Current : accepted (as a good coin). Him : Time. 

.... The king has practically issued orders for putting Gaunt 
to death and Time has accepted the orders. 

231. Once dead, you cannot for all your kingdom call me back to life. 

233. Upon good advice : after careful thought. 

234. Where .... gave : to which decision you yourself happened to be 
a party (the verdict teing as much yours as anybody else’s in the party). 

285. Lour: look sullen. 286. To taste : here, at first. In digestion : 
here, latterly. • 
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O, had it been a stranger,«not my child. 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild: 240 

A partial slander sought I to avoid, 

And in the sentence my own life destroy’d. 

Alas, I look’d when some of you should say, 

I was too strict to make mine own away; 

But you gave leave to ray unwilling tongue 
Against my will to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rich. Cousin, farewell; and, uncle, bid him so: 

Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 

\Flourish. Exeunt King Richard and train. 

Aum. Cousin, farewell: what presence must not know, 
From where you do remain let paper show. 250 

Mar. My lord, no leave take I; for I will ride. 

As far as land will let me, by your side. 

Gaunt. O, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words. 
That thou return’st no greeting to thy friends? 

Boling. I have too few to take my leav^ of you, 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 

Gaunt. Thy ^rief is but thy absence for a time. 

Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that time. 

Gaunt. What is six winters? they are quickly gone. 260 

Boling. To men in joy ; but grief makes one hour ten. 

Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou takest for pleasure. 

Boling. My heart will sigh when I miscall it so, 

Which finds it an inforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set 


240. Smooth : palliate, extenuate. 

241. Partial slander : the charge of l^eing partial. 

243. Look’d : awaited, expect^. 244. Mine own : my own son. 

249. What presence .... know : what cannot be known personally 
from you. 

253. Hoard : like a miser (whence the point of “prodigal** in L. 256). 

256. Prodigal .* liberal, lavish. 

257. To breathe : In breathing (i.e. expressing). 

Dolour : grief. 

258. Grief : grief as well as grievance; Gaunt takes it more in the latter 
sense, his son more in the former. 

262. Travel: a pun: travel: travail (labour pangs). A hint that it is 
not a travel for pleasure but a travail (agony). 

264. Inforced : forced. 266. Foil : thin sheet of metal placed under 
gem to set it off. 
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The precious jewel of thy home return. 

Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 270 

Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and in the end. 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? 

Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the king did banish thee. 

But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier sit, 280 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour 
And not the king exiled thee ; or suppose 
Devouring pestilei^ce hangs in our air 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime: 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go’s!, not whence thou comest; 

Suppose the singing birds musicians, 

The grass whereon thou tread’st the presence strew’d. 

The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 290 

Than a delightful measure or a dance ; 

For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 


265*267. Think of the immediate sorrows of exile side by side with the 
prospect of the happy home-coming. This background of contrast would 
minimise the hardships of the present as it would heighten the thought of 
the joy to come. 

269. Remember: remind. 

What a deal of world : how much of the earth’s space. 

271. Apprenticehood : period of apprenticeship i.e. “learner of a craft 
bound to employer for specified term’^. (B. is to be apprentice, 'foreign 
travel’ his master). 

. 272. Passages : wanderings. 

274. Journeyman : “mere hireling’’. 

275. The eye of heaven : the sun. 

284. Devouring : raging, violent. 

Pestilence : fatal epidemic disease (e.g. plague). 

289. Presence : presence-chamber or reception-room. 

Strew’d : strewn with rushes. 

291. Measure: grave and stately dance. 

292, Gnarling: snarling (like an angry dog). 
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The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 

Boling. O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat? 

O, no! the apprehension of the good 300 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse: 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

Gaunt. Come, come, my son, I’ll bring thee on thy way: 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 

Boling. Then, England's ground, farewell; sweet soil, 
adieu ; 

My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet! 

Where'er I wander, boast of this I can. 

Though banish’d yet a truebom Englishman. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. The court. 

Enter the King, with Bagot and Green at one door; 
and the Duke of Aumerle at another. 

K. Rich. We did observe. Cousin Aumerle, 

How far brought you high Hereford on his way? 

Aum. I brought high Hereford, if you call him so, 

But to the next highway, and there I left him. 

K. Rich. And say, what store of parting tears were shed? 
Aum. Faith, none for me ; except the north-east wind. 
Which then blew bitterly against our faces. 


293. Sets it light: holds if in light esteem, ignores it. 

296. Cloy : Fully satisfy. 298. Wallow : roll. 

299. Fantastic : fictitious, existing only in fantasy (i.e. fancy). 

300. Apprehension : imagination. 

300-301. To imagine good things that you lack is only to aggravate the 
effect of the bad things that confront you. 302. Fell: cruel. 

302. Rankle : cause to fester. 

303. Lanceth : cuts in onler to heal (the image of the Surgeon's knife). 

304. Bring thee on thy way : see you off. 


Scene IV. 

6. For me : so far as I am concerned. 
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Awaked the sleeping rheum, and so by chance 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

K. Rich. What saia our cousin when you parted with him? 

Aum. ‘Farewell’: 11 

And, for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the word, that taught me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief 
That words seem a buried in my sorrow’s grave. 

Marry, would the word ‘farewell’ have lengthen’d hours 
And added years to his short banishment, 

He should have had a volume of farewells; 

But since it would not, he had none of me. 

jK. Rich. He is our cousin, cousin ; but ’t is doubt, 20 
When time shall call him home from banishment. 

Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 

Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green 
Observed his courtship to the common people; 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiatr courtesy. 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves. 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient underbearing of his fortune. 

As ’t were to banish their affects with him. 30 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench; 

A brace of draymen bid God speed him well 
And had the tribute of his supple knee. 

With ‘Thahks, my countrymen, my loving friends’, 


8. Awak’d .... rheum : caused my eyes to water. 

12. Disdained : Hated or loathed (the idea that). 

15. That : the fact of my heart di^aining to let my tongue abuse the 
word “farewell”. 

14-15. To counterfeit .... grave : to feign being overwhelmed with 
grief and therefore incapable of words. Words remained interred as it 
were in sorrow. 

16. Marry : the very common form of oath (“by the virgin Mary") 

whence ift Bengali. 

20. Doubt ; doubtful. 

24. Courtship to the common people : ‘wooing’ their favour, seeking to- 
be pbpular with them. 

29. Underhearing: endurance. 

SO. Affects : affections. Banish .... him : took their affections as it 
were with him into exile. 
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As were our England in reversion his. 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope. 

Green. Well, he is gone ; and with him go these thoughts. 
Now for the rebels which stand out in Ireland, 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege. 

Ere further leisure yield them further means 40 

For their advantage and your highness’ loss. 

K. Rich. We will ourself in person to this war: 

And, for our coffers, with too great a court 
And liberal largess, are grown somewhat light, 

We* are inforced to farm our royal realm ; 

The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand: if that come short. 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters ,* 

Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. 

They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold 50 

And send them after to supply our wants ; 

For we will make for Ireland presently. 

Enter Bushy. 

Bushy, what news? 

Bushy. Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my lord. 
Suddenly taken; and hath sent post haste 
To entreat your majesty to visit him. 

K. Rich. Where lies he? 

Bushy. At Ely House. 

K. Rich. Now put it, God, in the physician’s mind 
To help him to his grave immediately! 60 


35. As were .... his : as if the kingdom would be his (be right of 
inheritance) after Richard. Reversion : right of inheritance. 

37. With him .... thoughts : let all worry about hyn be banished 
along with him. 

39. Expedient : expeditious, quick. Manage : management. 

43. Coffers : “funds or treasury”. Too great a court : Richard “under 
his household roof did keep ten thou.sand men”. 

44. Largess : gifts. 45. Farm : “Let out on lease”. 

48. Substitutes : deputies. Blank charters : blank forms authorizing 
the King’s officers (‘.substitutes’) to demand from whom.soever they pleased 
any amount they would choose. 

60. Subscribe them : put down their names. 

52. Presently : immediately. 

54. Grievous : seriously. 

58. Ely House : “the Bishop of Ely’s place in Holborn”. 
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The lining o£ his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. 

Come, gentlemen, let’s all go visit him: 

Pray God we may make haste, and come too latel 

AH. Amen. [Exeunt. 


ACT II. 

Scene I. Ely House. 

Enter John of Gaunt sick, with the Duke of York, ira 

Gaunt, Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth? 

York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath ; 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt, O, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony: 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain. 

For they breathe truth thit breathe their words in pain. 

He that no more must say is listen’d more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ; 10 

More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before: 

The seetting sun, and music at the close. 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Writ in remembrance more than things long past: 

Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear. 

My death’s ^sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York. No ; it is stopp'd with other flattering sounds. 

As praises, of whose taste the wise are fond. 

Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 

The open ear of youth doth always listen ; 20 


61. Lining : contents. 

ACT II 
Scene 1. 

2. Unstaid : wild, unsteady. 

6. Enforce : compel. 

10. Glose : flatter. 

12. Close : "the dying fall". 

16. My death’s sad tale : the last solemn words I have to say in death¬ 
bed, Sad : serious (the old meaning). Undeaf: make way through, open. 

17. Other flattering sounds : other, viz., flattering sounds (i.e. words). 

18. As: such as. Fond : foolish, silly. 

19. Lascivious: lewd, voluptuous: Venom : poisonous (adj.). 
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Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
X.imps after in base imitation. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity— 

5o it be new, there’s no respect how vile— 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard. 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 

Direct not him whose way himself will choose: 

^T is breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose. 80 
Gaunt. Methinks I am a prophet new inspired 
And thus expiring do foretell of him: 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last. 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves*; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes; 

With eager feeding food doth choke the fe^er: 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

'Consuming means, soon preys upon ^tself. 

This royal throng of kings, this scepter’d isle, 40 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

The other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 


21. Proud : proud of her fashions. 

22, Tardy : slow (because following at tlie heels, not able either to 
•go ahead or to keep pace). 

Apish : imitating, like the ape; or affected and silly, like the ape. 

24. Thrust forth : advance, 

25. So : if only. Respect: consideration. 26. Buzz'd : hummed 
^suggests the hollowness of what is thus communicated, cp. ‘vanity’ L. 24). 

28. With : against. Wit's regard : verdict of reason, 

36. Betimes : soon. 

38. Insatiate : that cannot be satisfied. 

Cormorant : "voracious sea-bird"; "rapacious person". 

39. Consuming means : exhausting all its resources. 

41. This earth : refers to England. (Earth=country, cp. L. 50). 

Of majesty : proper seat of majesty. 

44. Infection : c.^., of the plague. 

47. Office : capacity. 

48. Moat: ditch round castle or town (for its defence). 
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Against the envy of less happier lands> 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 50 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 

Renownm for their deeds as far from home. 

For Christian service and true chivalry. 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

‘ Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it. 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm: 60 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore'beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame. 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds: 

That England, that was wont to conquer others. 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal yanish with my life. 

How happy then were my ensuing death! 

Enter King Richard and Queen, Aumerue, Bushy, 
Green, Bacot, Ross, and Willoughby. 

York. The king is come: deal mildly with his youth ; 

For young hot colts being raged do rage the more. 70 


49. Envy : malice. 51. Thii teeming .... kings : so prolific in its 
production of kings worth U-ie name. Royal Kings : kings not by birth 
alone but by gifts of character too. 

52. By : on account of. 

65. As : "As far from home” as. Sepulchre : of Christ 'the world’s 
ransom* (L. 56). 

Stubborn : ‘‘obstinate in rejecting its Messiah" (i.e., Jesus). 

Jewry : ‘‘land of the Jews, Judea”. 

56. Ransom : Redeemer. 

57. Dear: worthy. Dear, dear : (1) worthy as well as (2) beloved. 

58. Dear : both worthy and beloved. 

59. Leased out : farmed out, disposed of as farms for rent. (cp. L. 60). 

60. Tenement : “a holding, i.e., a house or property rented to a 
tenant”. 

Pelting: petty, (cp. ‘‘pelting, petty officer” Measure for Measure 

II. ii. 112). 

64. Inky blots and .... bonds: contracts and bonds drawn up on 
parchments (note the tone of contempt). 

* 70. Raged: raged at, stormed at. 
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Queen. How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster? 

K. Rich, What comfort, man? how is't with aged Gaunt? 
Gaunt. Oh, how that name befits my composition! 

Old Gaunt indeed, and Gaunt in being old; 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 

And who abstains from meat that is not gaunt? 

For sleeping England long time have I watch’d ; 

Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt: 

The pleasure that some fathers feed upon. 

Is my strict fast; I mean, my children’s looks ; 80 

And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt: 

Gaunt am I for the grave, ^aunt as a grave. 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

K. Rich. Can sick men play so nicely with their names? 
Gaunt. No, misery makes sport to mock itself: 

Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee.. 

K. Rich. Should dying men flatter with those that live? 
Gaunt. No, no, men living flatter those that die. 

K. Rich. Thou, now a-dying, say’st thou flatterest me. 90 
Gaunt. O, no! thou diest, though I the sicker be. 

K. Rich. I am in health, I breathe, and see thee ill. 
Gaunt. Now He that made me knows I see thee ill; 

Ill in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 

Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick; 


73. Composition : position, condition. 

74, Gaunt: he plays on his name. He is Gaunt as well as gaunt 
(or lean). See R’s comment (L. 84). 

77. Watch’d : kept awake in order to guard (‘watch’ and ‘wake’ arc 
doublets), 

83. Inherits : possesses. 84. Nicely ; ingeniou.sly, cleverly. 

85. Misery : misery (bom of his son’s banishment), and not sickness 
(as the king supposes). 

To mock : in mocking at (“Misery answers itself by self-derision"), 

86. (My name) in me : with me. (His son being banished, his name 
will perish with his death). 

87. To flatter thee : by imitating you (since R. mocks him and his 

family, treats them lightly, G, mocks himself by way of imitatin? the 
"great King"). ^ ^ ^ 

88. Flatter with : flatter. 93. See thee ill: (1) see you dimly, (2) see 
ill in you. 

94. As I am myself ill, I cannot see you well; and as I .see you ill 
(see wickedness in you) I feel even more sick. 

95. No lesser than : nothing short of, as large as. 
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And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 

Commit'st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee: 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 100 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head; 

And yet, incaged in so small a verge, 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 

O, had thy ^andsire with a prophet’s eye 
Seen how his son’s son should destroy his sons. 

From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame, 

Deposing thee before thou wert possess'd. 

Which art possess’d now to depose thyself. 

Wliy, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 

It were a shame* to let this land by lease ; 110 

But for thy world enjoying but this land. 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so? 

Landlord of England art thou now, not king: 

Thy state of law is bondslave to the law; 

And thou— 

K. Rich. A lunatic lean-witted fool, 

Presuming on an ague’s privilege. 


100. A thousand flatterers : or rather, their words of flattery. Thy 
■Clown : youj head. 

102. Verge : compass, “the compass about the king’s court” extending 
for 12 miles around, (A technical term). 

103. Waste : (A technical term again) “destruction of houses, wood 
or other produce of land, uone by the tenant to the prejudice of the 
freehold”. 

102-103. Although it is R's mind alone which is directly affected by 
the “thousand flatterers”, ultimately the whole country comes to be 
involved in the “waste”. 

105. Hts son*s son : Richard (son of the Black Prince). Sons ; (1) 
Gloucester and Gaunt, (2) the people of England (his subjects). 

107. Possess’d : of the throne. 

108. Possess’d : by some evil spirit; “seized with a mad impulse”. 

111. But for 6-c : as it is, having no other world to enjoy than this 

land. 

114. State of law : legal status. 

Thy t state .... the law : As a result of your resorting to parch¬ 
ment bonds and leases, you have ceased to be “King supreme above all 
laws”, and come to be subject to law yourself; from a sovereign you have 
degenerated into a bond-slave! 

115. Lean-witted : gaunt. 
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Barest with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fury from his native residence. 

Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 129 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward's son. 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 

Gaunt. O, spare me not, my brother Edward’s son. 

For that I was his father Edward’s son; 

That blood already, like the pelican. 

Hast thou t^p’d out and drunkenly caroused: 

My brother Gloucester, plain well-meaning soul. 

Whom fair befal in heaven 'raongst happy souls! 

May be a precedent and witness good 139 

That thou respect’st not spilling Edward’s blood: 

Join with the present sickness that I have; 

And thy unkindness be like crooked age. 

To crop at once a too long withered flower. 

Live in thy shame, but die not shame with tnee! 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be! 

Convey me to my^bed, then to my grave: 

Love they to live that love and honour have. 

[Exit, borne off by his Attendants. 
K. Rich. And let them die that age and sullens have; 

For both hast thou, and both become the grave 149 

York. I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him: 

He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Right, you say true: as Hereford’s love, so his ; 
As theirs, so mine; and all be as it is. 

Enter Northumberland. 

North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your majesty. 
K. Rich. What says he? 


117. Frozen admonition : "Cold counsels of prudence". 

122. Roundly : freely. 

130. Precedent : instance. 131. Respect’st not: do not shrink from. 

138. Love they : let them love. 

139. Sullens: fits of gloomy temper. 

140. Become : befit. 

144. A\ Harry &r: as he loves Harry .... 

145. As Hereford’s love &c : as Hereford (or Bolingbroke) loves . . , . 
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North. Nay, nothing; all is said: 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument; 

Words, life and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 150 

York. Be York the next that must be bankrupt sol 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Rich. The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he; 

His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be. 

So much for that. Now for our Irish wars: 

We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 

Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live. 

And for these great affairs do ask some charge, 

Towards our assistance we do seize to us 160 

The plate, coin, revenues and moveables. 

Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess'd. 

York. How long shall I be patient? ah, how long 
Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong? 

Not Gloucester's c^jsath, nor Hereford's banishment. 

Not Gaunt’s rebukes, nor England’s private wrongs, 

Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace, 

Have ever made me sour my patient cheek. 

Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face. 170 

I am the last of noble Edward’s sons. 

Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first: 

In war was never lion raged more fierce, 

In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 

Than was that young and princely gentleman. 

His face thou hast, for even so look’d he. 

Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours; 

But when he frown’d, it was against the French 

And not against his friends; his noble hand 

Did win what he did spend and spent not that 180 


' 152. Death : “state of being dead”. 

154. Must be : must go on. 

156. SupN^^nt : drive out. Rug-headed : “shaggy-haired". 

Kerns : light-armed Irish infantry (cp. kerns and gallow—glasses, 
Macbeth I. ii. 13). 

157. Venom : “reptiles". 

159. For 1 because. Ask : call for. Charge : expenditure. 

177. Accomplish’d with .... hours : “of your age". (Accomplished = 
furnished). 
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Scene II. Windsor Castle, 

Enter Queen, Bushy, and Bagot. 

Bushy. Madam, your majesty is too much sad: 

You promised, when you parted with the king. 

To lay aside life-harming heaviness 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

Queen. To please the king I did; to please myself 
I cannot do it; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief. 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard; yet again, methinks. 

Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 10 

Is coming towards me, and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles: at some thing it grieves. 

More than with parting from my lord the king. 

Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath tv^enty shadows. 
Which shows like grief itself, but is not so ; 

For sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding* tears. 

Divides one thing»entire to many objects ; 

Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 

Distinguish form: so your sweet majesty, 20 

Looking awry upon your lord’s departure. 

Find shapes of grief, more than himself, to wail; 

Wliich, look’d on as it is, is nought but shadows 
Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen. 

More than your lord’s departure weep not; more’s not seen ; 

Or if it be, 't is with false sorrow’s eye. 

Which for things true weeps things imaginary. 

Queen. It may be so ; but yet my inward soul 
Persuades me it is otherwise: howe’er it be, 

I cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad 30 


SCFNE 11. 

12. Nothing: “some unborn sorrow" (L. 10). 
14. Substance of a grief : real grief. 

Shadows : images. 

18. Perspectives ; a kind of mirror. 

19. Eyed : viewed. 

Awry : crookedly, “seen from the side”, 

20. Distm^ish form : show distinct shape. 

27. For things true: as it were, for real things. 
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As, though on thinking on no thought I thinkT 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 

Bushy. ’T is nothing but conceit, my gracious lady. 

Queen. 'T is nothing less: conceit is still derived 
From some forefather grief; mine is not so. 

For nothing hath begot my something grief ; . 

Or something hath the nothing that I grieve: 

’T is in reversion that I do possess ; 

But what it is, that is not yet known ; what 
I cannot name ; 't is nameless woe, I wot. 40 

Enter Green. 

Green. God save your majesty I and well met, gentlenient 
I hope the king is not yet shipp’d for Ireland. 

Queen. Why hopest thou so? 't is better hope he is ; 

For his designs cjrave haste, his haste good hope: 

Then wherrfore dost thou hope he is not shipp’d? 

Green. That he, our hope, might have retired his power, 
And driven into despair an enemy's hope. 

Who strongly hath set footing in this land: 

The banish’d Bolingbroke repeals himself. 

And with uplifted arms is safe arrived 50 

At Ravenspurgh. 

Queen. Now God in heaven forbid! 

Green. Ah, madam, 't is too true: and that is worse. 

The Lord Northumberland, his son young Henry Percy, 

The Lords of Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 

With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 

Bushy. Why have vou not proclaim’d Northumberland 
And all the rest revolted faction traitors? 

Green. We have: whereupon the Earl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship, 

And all the household servants fled with him 60 


93. Conceit: fancy. 34. 'T is . . . less : it is not that at all, far from it. 

36. Something : positive, very real (if vague). 

37. Hath : “hath begot”. 

38. In reversion : “destined to be hers later on”. 

46. Retired : brought back. 

48. Strongly : “wiui a large force”. 49. Repeals : recsdls. 

52. That: that which. 
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To Bolingbroke. 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe, 

And Bolingbroke my sorrow’s dismal heir; 

Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy. 

And I, a gasping new-deliver’d mother. 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 

Bushy. Despair not, madam. 

Queen. Who shall hinder me? 

I wiU despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope: he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death, 70 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life. 

Which false hope lingers in extremity. 


Enter York. 

Green. Here comes the Duke of York. 

Queen. With signs of war about*his aged neck; 

O, full of careful* business are his looks 1 
Uncle, for God's sake, speak comfortable words. 

York. Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts 
Comfort’s in heaven ; and we arc on the earth. 

Where nothing lives but crosses, cares and grief. 

Your husband, he is gone to save far off, 80 

Whilst others come to make him lose at home; 

Here am I left to underprop his land. 

Who, weak with age, cannot support myself: 

Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made; 

Now shall he try his friends that flatter’d him. 


62. Heir : offspring. 

68. Prodigy : (1) portent, (2) monstrous birth (here the latter). 

65. Woe to xuoe &c : the recent sorrow joined to the old one, the definite 
sorrow consequent on B's return a<lded to the Queen’s dark forebodings. 

69. Cozening: deceiving. 71. Who: death. Bands: bonds. 

72. Lingers: prolongs. 74. Signs of war: the throat piece of the 
armour. 

75. Careful: full of care or anxiety (the old meaning). Business : not 
merely work, but painful woik (the old meaning). 

76. Comfortable : comforting. 

79. Crosses : worries. 

84. Surfeit: excess in food. 
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Enter a Servant. 

Serv, My lord, your son was gone before I came. 

York. He was? Why, sol go all which way it will I 
The nobles they are fled, the commons they are cold. 

And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford’s side. 

Sirrah, get thee to Flashy, to my sister Gloucester; 90 

Bid her send me presently a thousand pound: 

Hold, take my ring. 

Serv. My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordship. 

To-day, as I came by, I called there; 

But I shall grieve you to report the rest. 

York. What is't, knave? 

Serv. An hour before I came, the duchess died. 

York. God for his mercy! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once! 

I know not what to do: I would to God, 100 

So my untruth had not provoked him to it. 

The king had cut off my head with my brother’s. 

What, are there no posts dispatch’d for Ireland? ’ 

How shall we do for money for these wars? 

Come, sister,—cousin, I would say,—^pray, pardon me. 

Go, fellow, get thee home, provide some carts 

And bring away the armour that is there. [Exit Servant. 

Gentlemen, will you go muster men? 

If I know how or which way to order these affairs 

Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 110 

Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen: 

Th’ one is my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; th’ other again 
Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrong’d, 

Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right. 

Well, somewhat we must do. Come, cousin, I ’ll 
Dispose of you. 

Gentlemen, go, muster up your men, 

And meet me presently at Berkeley. 

I should to Flashy too; 120 


101. So : provided. 

105. Sister — cousin : refers to the dead Duchess of Gloucester. 
108. Muster: collect. 
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But time will not permit: all is uneven, 

And everything is left at six and seven. 

\Exeunt York and Queen^ 

Bushy. The wind sits fair for news to go to Ireland, 

But none returns. For us to levy power 
Proportionable to the enemy 
Is all unpossible. 

Green. Besides, our nearness to the king in love 
Is near the hate of those love not the king. 

Bagot. And that’s the wavering commons: for their love 
Lies in their purses, and whoso empties them 130 

By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Bushy. Wherein the king stands generally condemn'd. 
Bagot. If judgement lie in them, then so do we. 

Because we ever have been near the king. 

Green. Well, I will for refuge straight to Bristol Castle: 
The Earl of Wiltshire is already there. • 

Bushy. Thither will I with you ; for little office 
The hateful commons will perform .for us. 

Except like curs*to tear us all to pieces. 

Will you go along with us? 140 

Bagot. No ; I will to Ireland to his majesty. 

Farewell: if heart's presages be not vain, 

We three here part that ne’er shall meet again. 

Bushy. That's as York thrives to beat back Bolingbroke. 
Green. Alas, poor duke! the task he undertakes 
Is numbering sands and drinking oceans dry: 

Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly. 

Farewell at once, for once, for all, and ever. 

Bushy. Well, we may meet again. 

Bagot. I fear me, never. [Exeunt. 


122. At six and seven : in utter confusion. 

124. Levy power ; raise troops. 126. Unpossible : impossible. 

128. Is near the hate : means nearness to the hate. 

129. Wavering: vacillating. 

138. Hateful: full of hate. 

142. Presages : prc'Sentiments. 

144. That’s as : that .depends on whether .... 

Thrives to : success in. 

146. Numbering .... dry : an impossible ho^. 
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Scene III. Wilds in Gloucestershire. 

Enter Bolingbroke and Northumberland, with Forces. 

Boling. How far is it, my lord, to Berkeley now? 

North. Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire: 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles and makes them wearisome; 

And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar. 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 

But I bethink me what a weary way 

From Ravenspurgh to Cotswold will be found 

In Ross and Willoughby, wanting your company, 10 

Which, I protest, hath very much beguiled 

The tediousness and process of my travel: 

But theirs is sweetened with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess; 

And hope to joy is little Ips in joy 

Than hope enjoyed: by this the weary lord:^, 

Shall make their way seem short, as mine hath done 
By sight of what I have, your noble company. 

Boling. Of much less value is my company 
Than your good words. But who comes here? 20 

Enter Henry Percy. 

North* It is my son, young Harry Percy, 

Sent from my brother Worcester, whencesoever. 

Harry, how fares your uncle? 

Percy. 1 had thought, my lord, to have learn’d his health 
of you. 

North. Why, is he not with the queen? ^ 

Percy. No, my good lord ; he hath forsook the court. 
Broken his staff of office and dispersed 
The household of the king. 


Scene III. 

5. Draw out : make them seem longer titan they are. 

7. Delectable : delightful. 

12. Tediousness and process : tedious process (Hen-dia-dys). 
Process : long course. 

15. Hope to joy : htme to enjoy, or the hope of joy. 

16. Hope enjoyed ; tne object of hope realised. 
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North. What was his reason? 

He was not so resolved when last we spake together. 

Percy. Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor. 30 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurgh, 

To offer service to the Duke o£ Hereford, 

And sent me over by Berkeley, to discover 
What power the Duke of York had levied there ; 

Then with directions to repair to Ravenspurgh. 

North. Have you forgot the Duke of Hereford, boy? 

Percy. No, my good lord, for that is not forgot 
Which ne’er I did remember: to my knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. 

North. Then learn to know him now ; this is the duke. 40 
Percy. My gracious lord, I tender you my service. 

Such as it is, being tender, raw and young; 

Which elder days shall ripen and confirm 
To more approved service and desert. , 

Boling. I thank thee, gentle Percy ; and be sure 
I count myself in nothing else so h%ppy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends; 

And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense: 

My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it. 50 
North. How far is it to Berkeley? and what stir 
Keeps good old York there with his men of war? 

Percy. There stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees, 
Mann’d with three hundred men, as I have heard; 

And in it are the Lords of York, Berkeley, and Seymour ,* 
None else of name and noble estimate. 

Enter Ross and Willoughby. 

North. Here comes the Lords of Ross and Willoughby, 
Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste. 

Boling. Welcome, my lords. I wot your love pursues 
A banished traitor: all my treasury 60 


41-42. Note the pun on "tender". 

47. As in ... . remembering: as in having a soul which remembers. 

48. (Ripens) with : (1) with the help of, (2) along with, side by side 
with. 

49. Recompense : reward. 

60. Covenant : sealed contract; whence "seals it". 

52. Men of war: soldiers. 

58. Spurring : riding hard. Fiery-red : blazing-red, flaming. 
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Is yet but unfelt thanks, which more enrich'd 
Shall be your love and labour’s recompense. 

Ross. Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord, 
Willo. And far surmounts our labour to attain it. 

Boling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor; 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years. 

Stands for my bounty. But who comes here? 

Enter Berkeley. 

North. It is my lord of Berkeley, as I guess. 

Berk. My Lord of Hereford, my message is td you. 

Boling. My lord, my answer is—to Lancaster ,* 70 

And I am come to seek that name in England ; 

And I must find that title in your tongue, 

Before I make reply to aught you say. 

Berk. Mistake^ me not, my lord ; 't is not my meaning 
To raze one title of your honour out: 

To you, my lord, I come, what lord you will. 

From the most gracious regent of this land. 

The Duke of York, to know what pricks you on 
To take advantage of the absent time 

And fright our native peace with self-borne arms. 80 

Entei York attended. 

Boling. I shall not need transport my words by you ; 
Here comes his grace in per&on. 

My noble uncle I [Kneels. 

York. Show me thv humble heart, and not thy knee. 
Whose duty is deceivable and false. 

Boling. My gracious uncle— 

York. Tut, tutl 


61. Unfelt: unfelt materially (in the shape of rewards). 

Which : may stand for either “thanks” or "treasury”; the first 
construction gives the better meaning. 

65. Exchequer : treasury. 

67. Stands for : represents. . 

70. My answer iyc : my answer is that your message is to L. (not to H). 
75. Raze : erase. Title : pun on ‘tittle’. 

79. Absent time : time of absence. 

80. Self-borne : borne for self, selfishly borne. 

84. Duty : deference. Deceivable : deceptive. 
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Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle; 

I am no traitor’s uncle; and that word ‘grace’ 

In an ungracious mouth is but profane. 

Why have those banish'd and forbidden legs 90 

Dared once to touch a dust of England’s ground? 

But then more ‘why?’ why have they dar^ to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom. 

Frighting her pale-faced villages with war 
And ostentation of despised arms? 

Comest thou because the anointed king is hence? 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind, ^ 

And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 

As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself 100 

Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men. 

From forth the ranks of many thousand French, 

O, then how quickly should this arm of mine. 

Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee 
And minister correction to thy fayilt! 

Boling. My,gracious uncle, let me know my fault; 

On what condition stands it and wherein? 

York. Even in condition of the worst degree, 

In gross rebellion and detested treason: 

Thou art a banish’d man, and here art come 110 

Before the expiration of thy time. 

In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

Boling. As I was banish'd, I was banish’d Hereford ; 

But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 

And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye: 

You are my father, for methinks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive ; O, then, my father. 


92. More 'why'T : more reasons. 

94. Pale-faced : proleptic use. 

95. Ostentation : proud display. Despised : despicable. 

101. Mars: Roman god of war. 

104. Palsy : Contraction of ‘paralysis', meaning 'senile debility'. 
Chastise : punish. 

107. Condition : quality. Stands it : does it (my fault) depend? 

Wherein : in what does it consist? 

109. Detested : detestable, abominable 

112. Braving: defiant (Brave, noun=defiance). 

114. (J come) for : as. 

116. Indifferent i impartial. 
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Will you permit that I shall stand condemn'd 
A wandering vagabond; my rights and royalties 120 

Pluck’d from my arms perforce and given away 
To upstart unthrifts? Wherefore was I born? 

If that my cousin king be King of England, 

It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 

You have a son, Aumerle, my noble cousin ; 

Had you first died, and he been thus trod down. 

He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father. 

To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay 
I am denied to sue ray livery here, 

And yet my letters-patents give me leave: 130 

My father’s goods are all distrain’d and sold. 

And these and all arc all amiss employ’d. 

What would you have me do? I am a subject, 

And I challenge law: attorneys are denied me; 

And therefore perspnally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 

North. The noble duke hath been too much abused. 

Ross. It stands your ^ace upon to do hipa right. 

Willo. Base men by his endowments are made great. 
York. My lords of England, let me tell you this: 140 

I have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs 
And laboured all I could to do him right; 

But in this kind to come, in braving arms. 

Be his own carver and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrong it may not be; 

And you that do abet him in this kind 
Cherish rebellion and are rebels all. 

North. The noble duke hath sworn his coming is 
But for his own ; and for the right of that 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid; 150 


128. Rouse his wrong; startle from the lair (as though wrongs were 
animals to be hunted). 

To the bay =: to the last extremity. (Bay : last stand of hunted 

animal). 

ISl. Distrain'd ; confiscated (A legal term). 

184. Challenge law : claim as my right according to law. 

1S8. It stands your grace upon : it rests on your Grace. 

189. Endowments: properties, revenues, 143. In this kind: in this 
manner. 

144. Be his own carver: Carve for himself. Carver=(1) one carves 
one’s way, (cp. “and cut out his way’’); (2) carving knife 8c fork (to “carve” 
is also to cut up meat at or for the table). Note the pun. 
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And let him ne’er see joy that breaks that oath! 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these arms: 

I cannot mend it, I must needs confess. 

Because my power is weak and all ill left: 

But if I could, by Him that gave me life, 

I would attach you all and make you stoop 
Unto the sovereign meicy of the king ; 

But since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well; 

Unless you please to enter in the castle 160 

And there repose you for this night. 

Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept:’ 

But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol castle, which they say is held 
By Bushy, Bagot and their complices, 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth. 

Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away. 

York. It may be I will go with you: bUt yet I ’ll pause ; 
For I am loath to break our country's laws. 

Nor friends nor foes, to me welcome you are: 170 

Things past redress are now with me past care. [Exentit, 

Scene IV. A camp in Wales. 

Enter Salisbury and a Welsh Captain. 

Cap. My lord of Salisbury, we have stay'd ten days. 

And hardly kept our countrymen together, 

And yet we hear no tidings from the king; 

Therefore we will disperse ourselves: farewell. 

Sal. Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welshman: 

The king reposeth all his confadence in thee. 


154. All ill left: all left in a bad way. 

156. Attach : arrest. 

159. Neuter: neutral. 

165, Complices : accomplices, partners (usually subordinate) in crime. 

166. Caterpillars : parasites. 


ScasNE IV. 

2. Hardly: with difficulty (Shakespeare's meaning of the word is 
different from its modern sense). 
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Cap. ’T is thought the king is dead ; we will not stay. 

The bay-trees in our country are all wither'd 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven; 

The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth 10 

And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change; 

Rich men look sad and ruffians dance and leap, 

The one in fear to lose what they enjoy, 

The other to enjoy by rage and war: 

These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. 

Farewell: our countrymen are gone and fled. 

As well assured Richard their king is dead. [Exit. 

Sal. Ah, Richard, with the eyes of heavy mind 
F see thy glory like a shooting star 

Fall to the base earth from the firmament. 20 

Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west. 

Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest: 

Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes. 

And crossly to thy •good all fortune goes. [Exit. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. Bristol. Before the castle. 

Enter Bolingbroke, York, Northumberland, Ross, Percy, 
Willoughby, with Bushy and Green, prisoners. 

Boling. Bring forth these men. 

Bushy and Green, I will not vex your souls— 

Since presently your souls must part your bodies— 

With too much urging your pernicious lives, 


8 Bay trees • the laurels (emblems of victory) 

10 Looks bloody on • "turns a bloody aspect towards". 

11 Lean look'd • "lean.lookmg”, "pale-faced" 

17. Assured . certain 

18. The eyes of heavy mind the prophetic vision which (often) comes 
to one with a heavy mind 

22. Witnessing * fore boding 
24 Crossly : adversely. 


ACT III 
Scene I. 

S. Part: part from, quit. 

4. Urging : dilating on. 
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For’t were no charity; yet, to wash your blood 
From off my hands, here in the view of men 
I will unfold some causes of your deaths. 

You have misled a prince, a royal king, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments. 

By you unhappied and disfigured clean: 10 

You have in manner with your sinful hours 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him. 

Broke the possession of a royal bed 

And stain'd the beauty of a fair queen's cheeks 

With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs. 

Myself, a prince by fortnne of my birth. 

Near to the king in blood, and near in love 
Till you did make him misinterpret me. 

Have stoop’d my neck under your injuries. 

And sigh’d my English breath in foreign clouds, 20 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment; 

Whilst you have fed upon my signories, , 

Dispark’d my parks and fell’d my forest woods. 

From my own windows tom my household coat. 

Razed out my iinprese, leaving me no sign. 

Save men’s opinions and my living blood. 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

This and much more, much more than twice all this, 
-Condemns you to the death. See them deliver’d over 
To execution and the hand of death. 30 

Bushy. More welcome is the stroke of death to me 
Than Bolingbroke to England. Lords farewell. 

Green. My comfort is that heaven will take our souls 
And plague injustice with the pains of hell. 

Boling. My Lord Northumberland, see them dispatch’d. 

\Exeunt Northumberland and others, with the prisoners. 
Uncle you say the queen is at your house ; 


9. Happy .... lineaments : gentleman happy in blood etc. (Linea¬ 
ments : appearance). 

10. Unhappied : made unhappy. 

Clean : absolutely. 

11. In manner : in. a manner. 

22. Signories : manors. 

23. Dispark’d : thrown open. 

24. Tom : Broken, destroyed. 

Household coat: coat of arms in the windows. 

25. Imprese : crest, heraldic device impressed on a shield. 

34. Injustice : the unjust person (i.e. Bolingbroke). 
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For God’s sake, fairly let her be entreated: 

Tell her I send to her my kind commends ; 

Take special care my greetings be deliver’d. 

York. A gentleman of mind I have dispatch’d 40 

With letters of your love to her at large. 

Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle. Come, lords, away. 

To fight with Glendower and his complices: 

Awhile to work, and after holiday. \Exeunt* 


Scene II. The coast of Wales. A castle in view. 

Drums : flourish and colours. Enter King Richard, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, and Soldiers. 

K. Rich. Burkloughly castle call they this at hand? 

Aum. Yea, my lord. How brooks your grace the air. 
After your late tossing on the breaking seas? 

K. Rich. NeeSs must 1 like it well: I weep for joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again. 

Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand. 

Though rebels wound thee with their I :)ises’ hoofs: 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting. 

So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 10, 

And do thee favours with my ro>al hands. 

Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, aiy gentle earth. 

Nor with'^thy sweeets comfoit his ravenous sense; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 

And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way. 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 


57. Entreated : treated. 

58. Commends : compliments 
41. At large : “in full”. 


SCFNE H 

2, Brooks : enjoys (the old meaning, A. S. brucan), with probably a 
pun on the modem meaning (‘endures’). 

8. Long'parted mother with her child : mother parted long from her 
child. 

15. His : the sovereign’s foe's Ravenous sense : excessive hunger. 

15. Heavy-gaited : slow-footed. Their : the enemies. 

16. Annoyance : injury. 
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Which with usurping steps do trample thee: 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies; 

And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower. 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder 20 

Whose double tongu^’'*<iy with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. 

Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords: 

This earth shall have a feeling and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falt^under foul rebellion's arms. 

Car. Fear not, my lord: that Power that made you king 
Hath power to keep you king in spite of all. 

The means that heaven yields must be embraced. 

And not neglected; else, if heaven would, 30 

And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse. 

The proffer’d means of succour and redress. 

Aum. He means, my lord, that we are too remiss; 

Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security. 

Grows strong and great in substance and in power, 

K. Rick. Discomfortable cousin!' know’st thou not 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid. 

Behind the globe, that lights the lower world. 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen 

In murders and in outrage, boldly here; 40 

But when from under this terrestrial ball 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 

And darts his light through every guilty hole. 

Then murders, treasons and detested sins. 

The cloak of night being pluck'd from off their backs. 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves? 

So when this; thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 

Who all this^ while hath revell’d in the night 


18. Nettles : plants bristling with stinging hairs. 

20. Lurking: lying hidden. Adder: viper, venomous serpent. 21. 
Double : forked. Mortal: fatal. Touch : wound. 23. Senseless conjuration : 
appeal to ‘senseless’ (inanimate) objects. 25. Native : rightful. 

26. Falter: flinch, stagger. 

29. Embraced : utilized. 

32. Proffer'd : spontaneously offered. Succour : aid. Remiss : negligent 
of duty. 

36. Discomfortable : discouraging. 

37. Eye of heaven : sun. 58. The lower world : antipodes. 
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Whilst we were wandering with the antipodes. 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, 50 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm off from an anointed king; 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord: 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 60 

A glorious angel: then, if angels fight. 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. 

Enter Salisbury. 

Welcome, my lord: how far off lies your power? 

Sal. Nor near nor farther oft, my gracious lord. 

Than this weak arm: distomfort guides my tongue 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. * 

One day too late, I fear me, noble lord. 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth: 

O, call back yesterday, bid time return. 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men! 70 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 

O'erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune and thy state: 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead. 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispersed and fled. 

Aum. Comfort, my 1^’^e: why looks your grace so pale? 

K. Rich. But now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 

And, till so much blood thither come again. 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead? 

All souls that will be safe fly from my side, 80 


49. We: the ‘royal plural'. Antipodes: the region of the earth 
opposite to our own. 

55. Balm : consecrated oil used in anointing the king. 

58. Press'd ; foiced to .serve in the army (or the navy). 

59. Shrewd : “originally ‘cursed', hence mischievous, narmful". 

62. Still: always. 64. Near : nearer. 

76. But now ; only now, 

79. Dead : ghastly, bloodless, looking like a dead man. 
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Which his triumphant father’s hand had won; 

His hands were guilty of no kindred blood. 

But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

O Richard! York is too far gone with grief. 

Or else he never would compare between. 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, wliat’s the matter? 

York. O my liege, 

Pardon me, if you please ; if not, I, pleased 
Not to be pardoned, am content withal. 

Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 

The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford? 190 

Is not gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live? 

Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true? 

Did not the one deserve to have an heir? 

Is not his heir a well-deserving son? 

Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from Time 
His charters and his customary rights; 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day; 

Be not thyself; for how art thou a king 
But by fair sequence and succession? ^ 

Now, afore God—^-God forbid I say true!— 200 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 

Gall in the letters patents that he hath 

By his attorneys'general to sue 

His livery, and deny his offer’d homage. 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 

Y’ou lose a thousand well-disposed hearts 
And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 


185. Compare between draw a comparison between R. and his 
father. 

188. Wtthal : with it. 190. Royalties : privileges. 

195-196. If you take H’s rights away, you may as well deprive Time 
of his ancient rights, for it is time which entitles son to succeed father. 

197. Ensue : succeed. 

198. lie not thyself: the logic of your action would rob you of your 
own position as king. 200. God forbid I say true : may my words not 
come true. 

202. Call in : if you call in. Letters patents : “letter by which some 
rights are conferred’’. 

203. Attorney-general; “he that by general authority is appointed 
to act in all our affairs or suits” (Attorney : “substitute”, one wlio acts 
for another”). To sue : to apply for. 

204. His livery : the delivery of his property (to him). “Deny . , . . 
homage'' : “refuse the act of homage which was part of the process of 
delivery”. 
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K. Rich. Think what you will, we seize into our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money and his lands. 210 

York. I'll not be by the while: my liege, farewell; 

What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell; 

But by bad courses may be understood 

That their events can never fall out good. [Exit.. 

K. Rich. Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire straight: 

Bid him repair to us to Ely House 
To see this business. To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and't is time, I trow: 

And we create, in absence of ourself. 

Our uncle York lord governor of England; 220 

For he is just and always loved us well. 

Come on, our queen: to-morrow must we part. 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short. [Flourish.. 

[Exeunt King, Queen, Aumerle, Bushy, Green, and Bagot^ 
North. Well, lords, the Duke of Lancaster is dead. 

Ross. And liv/ng too: for now his son is duke. 

Willo. Barely in title, not in revenue. 

North. Richly in both, if justice had her right. 

Ross. My heart is great; but it must bre^k with silence. 
Ere 't be disburden’d with a liberal tongue. 

North. Nay, speak thy mind ; and let him ne'er speak more 
That speaks thy words again to do thee harm! 231 

Willo. Tends that thou wouldst speak to the Duke of 
Hereford? 

If it be so, out with it boldly, man ; 

Quick is mine ear to hear >f good towards him. 

Ross. No good at all that I can do for him. 

Unless you call it good to pity him, 

Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 

North. Now, afore God, 't is shame such wrongs are borne 
In him, a royal prince, and many moe 

Of noble blood in this declining land. 240 


212. Ensue * result 

213. By {bad courses) : from May be : it may be 

^ 214. Events: results, outcome (e . out of; vent: come) 

217. See ' see to. Tomorrow next • next morning. 

218. Trow : believe, think. 

228. Great * heavy, 'pregnant', charged with deep feelings. 

229. Liberal: free. 

257. Gelded of: deprived of. 

259. Moe : More. Originally "moe” denoted number while "more”’ 
indicated magnitude. 
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The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers; and what they will inform. 

Merely in hate, 'gainst any of us all, 

That will the king severely prosecute 

'Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 

Ross. The commons hath he pill'd with grievous taxes. 
And quite lost their hearts: the nobles hath he lined 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

Willo. And daily new exactions are devised. 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what: 250 

But what, o’ God’s name, doth become of this? 

North. Wars have not wasted it, for warr'd he hath not. 
But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his noble ancestors achieved with blows: 

More hath he spent in peace than they in wars. 

Ross. The Earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in fann. 

Willo. The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

North. Reproach and dissolution hangeth over him. 

Ross. He hath not money for these Irish wars. 

His burthenous taxations notwithstanding, 260 

But by the robbing of the banish’d duke. 

North. His noble kinsman: most degenerate king I 
But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 

Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm; 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sails. 

And yet we strike not, but securely perish. 

Ross. We see the very wreck that we must suffer; 

And unavoided is the danger now. 

For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

North. Not so : even through the hollow eyes of death 270 


243. Merely: entirely. (L. merwA = unmixed). 

246. PtlVd : plundered. Pillaged (F. Filler—Toh) cp. Peel. 

250. Blanks : Blank charters. Benevolences : forced loans, ‘exactions’. 
(The ‘s' at the end is silent). 

Wot: know (Archaic, present tense; past=wist) 

251. This : the money thus raised. 

257. Broken : bankrupt. 

263. Sing: “this fine use of sing is very old”. 

265. Sit : oppress (the old meaning. 266. Strike : lower our sails, 
with perhaps a pun on the usual meaning. 

Securely : with confident carelessness; heedleffily. (The usual 
meaning in Shakespeare). 

267. Wreck : ruin 

268. Unavoided : unavoidable. 

3 
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I spy life peering; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

Willo. Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as thou dost ours. 

Ross. Be confident to speak, Northumberland: 

We three are but thyself; and, speaking so, 

Thy words are but as thoughts; therefore, be bold. 

North. Then thus: I have from Port le Blanc, a bay 
In Brittany, received intelligence 

That Harry Duke of Hereford, Rainold Lord Cobham, 

t .280 

That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 

His brother, Archbishop late of Canterbury, 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Sir John Ramston, 

Sir John Norbery, Sir Robert Waterton and Francis Quoint, 
All these well furnish’d by the Duke of Bretagne 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war. 

Are making hither with all due expedience 
And shortly mearp to touch our northern shore: 

Perhaps they had ere this, but that they stay 

The first departing of the- king for Ireland. 290 

If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, * 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown, 

Wme off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt 
Arm make high majesty look like itself. 

Away with me in post to Ravenspurgh; 

But if you faint, as fearing to do so. 

Stay and te secret, and myself will go. 

RSss. To horse, to horse 1 urge doubts to them that fear. 

Willo. Hold out ray horse, and I will first be there. 300 

[Exeunt 


286. Tall • large, fine Men of war: soldiers 

287. Expedience : expedition, haste. 

290. The first . . . king: for the king to depart first (“first** is 
adverb here). 

292. Imp out ' piece out; graft new feathers on. 

293. Broking pawn : “the state of being pledged as to a pawn-broker’*. 
The Crown is in pawn because its powers are pieced, ‘leased out* to those 
who are “farming" the land. 

296. Ravenspurgh: port on the Humber. 

299. Doubts: fears as well as doubts. 
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For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

Aum. Comfort, my liege; remember who you are. 

K. Rich. I had forgot myself: am I not king? 

'Awake thou coward majesty I thou sleepest. 

Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names? 

Arm, arm, my name! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Look not to the ^ound, 

Ye favourites of a king: are we not high? 

High be our thoughts: I know my Uncle York 89 

Hath power enough to serve our turn. But who comes here? 

Enter Scroop. 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide my liege 
Than can my care-tuned tongue deliver him! 

K. Rich. Mine ear is open and ray heart prepared: 

The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold. 

Say, is my kingdom lost? why, 't was my iare ; 

And what loss is it to be rid of care? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great we? 

Greater he shall* not be ; if he serve God, 

We '11 serve Him too and be his fellow so: 

Revolt our subjects? that we cannot mend ; 100 

They break their faith to God as well as us: 

Cry woe, destruction, ruin and decay; 

The worst is death, and death will have his day. 

Scroop. Glad am I that your highness is so arm’d 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like an unseasonable stormy day. 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores. 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears, 

So high above his limits swells the rage 

Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 110 

With hard bright steel and hearts harder than steel. 
White-beards have arm'd their thin and hairless scalps 


92. Care-tuned : “tuned by care, i.e. prepared only for giving bad 
news". 

95. Care : cause of anxiety. 99. Fellow : equal. 

106. Unseasonable stormy day : a day which is stormy out of season. 
110. Fearful: frightenea. 

112. Whiteboards : old men. Thin and hairless scalps : with their hair 
and hairless scalps. 
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Against thy majesty; boys, with women’s voices. 

Strive to speak big and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown: 

Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 

Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat: both young and old rebel. 

And all ^oes worse than I have power to tell. 120 

K, Rich. Too well, too well thou tell’st a tale so ill. 
Where is the Earl of Wiltshire? where is Bagot? 

What is become of Bushy? where is Green? 

That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps? 

If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it: 

I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 

Scroop. Peace have they made with him indeed, my lord. 
K. Rich. O vjillains, vipers, damn’d without redemption! 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man! 130 

Snakes, in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting my heart! 

Three Judases, each one ihrice worse than Judas! 

Would they make peace? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence! 

Scroop. Sweet love, I see, changing his property. 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate: 

Again uncurse their souls; their peace is made 

With heads, and not with hands: those whom you curse 

Have felt the worst of df'ath’s destroying wound 

And iie full low, graved in the hollow ground. 140 


114. Clap: thrust. Female: delicate. 

116. Beadsmen: almsmen (supported by the king and praying f< 
him in return). 

117. Double-fatal: doubly fatal, the leaves being poisonous and tl 
wood made into bows. 

118. Distaff.women : spinners. Manage : wield Rusty : with lor 
disuse. Bill: halberd, weapon used by infantry in the Middle Ages. 

125. Measure : pass through. Peaceful: un-resisted. 

129. Viper : kind of venomous snake, adder. 

130. Fawn : cringe (image of the dog). 

132. Judas : who betray^ Jesus ; vile traitor, 

134. Spotted: “with sin”. 135, Hts: its. Property : characterist 
quality. 

1/a _f > 
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Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of Wiltshire dead? 
Scroop. Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 

Aum. Where is the duke my father with his power? 

K. Rich. No matter where; of comfort no man speak 
Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs; 

Make dust our paper and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let's choose executors and talk of wills: 

And yet not so, for wliat can we bequeath 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 150 

Our lands, our lives and all are Bolingbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call our own but death 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 

How some have been deposed ; some slain in war; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have de|Josed; 

Some poison’d by their wives; some sleeping kill'd ; 

All murder'd: for within the hollow*crown 160 

That rounds th^ mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits, 

Scomng his state and grinning at his pomp, 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be fear’d and kill with looks. 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit. 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable, and humour’d thus 
Comes at the last and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and farewell kingl 170 


146. Rainy eyes : eyes dropping tears, the tears serving as ink. 

*148. Executor: person appointed by testament to execute his will 
155. Model: pattern, i.e., the grave. 

158. Ghosts they : ghosts (of Kings) they .... 

161. Rounds : surrounds. 162. Antic : jester (death the jester). 

163. Scoffing : scoffing at. 164. Breath : breathing space. 

165. Monarchize : play the monarch, 

166. Self and vain conceit : vain self-conceit. 

(self : concerned with self; conceit : fantasy). 

168. Humour'd thus : while he (the king) is humoured thus (possessed 
by "this humour of conceit"). 

169. A little pin : a slight cause. 170. His castle wall: the wall of 
flesh that the king took for "brass impregnable". 
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Cover your heads and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence: throw away respect, 

Tradition, form and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while: 

+I live with bread like you, feel want, 

Taste grief, need friends: subjected thus. 

How can you say to me, I am a king? 

Car. My lord, wise men ne'er sit and wail their woes. 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 

To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 18D 

Gives in your weakness strength unto your foe. 

And so your follies fight against yourself. 

Fear, and be slain ; no worse can come to fight: 

And fight and die is death destroying death ; 

Where fearing dying pays death servile breath, 

Aum, My father hath a power; inquire of him. 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K. Rich. Thou chidest me well: proud Bolingbroke, I 

come 

To change blows with thdfe for our day of doom. 

This ague fit of fear is over-blown ; 190 

An easy task it is to win our own. 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power? 

Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour. 

Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the sky 


175. Tradition : “traditional homage”. 

176. Subjected thus : subjected thus (as I am) to all these necessities. 

179. Presently : immediate Prevent : anticipate. 

The ways to wail : the causes of grief. 

180. Oppresseth : undermines. 181. Makes you weak only to make 
your enemy strong. 185. Fear . . . ’. slain : if you fear, you get slain. 
No .... fight : nothing worse can result from fighting (to fight : by fighting). 

184. Fight and die : to fight and get slain, to die fighting. 

Is : means. Death .... death ; a death which destroys (triumphs 
over) death. 

185. Where : whereas. Fearing dying : to fear dying. Pays .... breath : 
is to die like a slave to death. 

184-185. "To die fighting is to die triumphing over Death ; to die in 
fear is to die cowering before him”. 

186. Power: troops. 

187. Make a body of a limb : turn a limb into a body ; make the 
limb serve as the whole body. 189. Change : exchange. 

190. Ague fit : fit of shivering. Over-blown : passed off (like a storm). 
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The state and inclination of the day; 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye. 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 

I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken: 

Your uncle York is join'd with Bolingbroke, 200 

And all your northern castles yielded up. 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party. 

K. Rich. Thou hast said enough. 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 

[To Aumerle 

Of that sweet way I was in to despair 1 

What say you now? what comfort have we now? 

By heaven, I '11 hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 

Go to Flint castle: there I '11 pine away ; 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey. 210 

That power I have, discharge; and let them go 
To ear the land that hath some hopo to grow. 

For I have none? let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum. My liege, one word. 

K. Rich. He does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 

Discharge my followers: let them hence away, 

From Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Wales. Before Flint castle. 

Enter, with drum and colours, Bolingbroke, York, 
Northumberland, Attendants, and Forces, 

Boling. So that by this intelligence we learn 
The Welshmen are dispersed, and Salisbury 
Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed 
With some few private friends upon this coast. 


198. By small and small: in small doses, little by little. 

203. Party i side. 204. Beshrew thee : curse thee. 

212. To ear {the land) : to plough. 

That .... grow : that has some prospect of harvest (i.e., prospect 
of reward). 

Scene III. 

1. Intelligence : news. 
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North, The news is very fair and good, my lord: 

Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. 

York. It would beseem the Lord Northumberland 
To say ‘King Richard’: alack the heavy day 
When such a sacred king should hide his head. 

North. Your grace mistakes ; only to be brief, 10 

Left I his title out. 

York. The time hath been, 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
Have been so brief with you, to shorten you. 

For taking so the head, your whole head’s length, 

Boling. Mistake not, uncle, further than you should. 
York. Take not, good cousin, further than you should. 
Lest you mistake the heavens are o’er our heads. 

Boling. I know it, uncle, and oppose not myself 
Against meir will. But who comes here? 

Enter Percy. 

Welcome, Harry: what, will not this castle yield? 20 

Percy. The castle royally is mann’d, my lord. 

Against thy entrance. 

Boling. Royally 1 
Why, it contains no king? 

Percy. Yes, ray good lord, 

It doth contain a king; King Richard lies 
Witliin the limits of yon lime and stone: 

And with him are the Lord Aumerlc, Lord Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence; who, I cannot learn. 

North. O, belike it is the Bishop of Carlisle. 30 

Boling. Noble lords. 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle; 

Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parley 


8. Alack : alas. 

13. So ... . to shorten ; So . . . . you as to shorten. 

14. Head: title. (Note the pun; “head" and “head’s”). 

15. Mistake : mis-construe ; take amiss. 

16. Take : assume (power). A retort to B’s “mistake". .Note the pun: 
“take" and “mistake”). 

17. Mistake : forget. SO. Belike : very probably. 

32. Rude ribs : strong walls. . 

83. Breath of parley : sound of truce. {Parl^ : meeting between 
leaders to discuss terms). 
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Into his ruin’d ears, and thus deliver: 

Henry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss King Richard’s hand 
And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 
To his most royal person, hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power. 

Provided that my banishment repeal’d 40 

And lands restored again be freely granted: 

If not, I ’ll use the advantage of my power 

And lay the summer’s dust with showers of blood 

Rain’d from the wounds of slaughter’d Englishmen: 

The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 

It is, such crimson tempest Should bedrench 

The fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s land. 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

Go, signify as much, while here we march 

Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. 50 

Let ’s march without the noise of threatenirfg drum. 

That from this castle’s tatter’d battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well •perused. 

Methinks King Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thundering shock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

Be he the lire, I ’ll be the yielding water: 

The rage be his, whilst on the earth I rain 

My waters;; on the earth, and not on him. 60 

March on, and mark King Richard how he looks. 

Parle ivithout, and answer within. Then a flourish. Enter on 
the walls, King Richard, the Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, 
Scroop, and Salisbury. 


S4. His : its. Ruin'd : battered. Ears : “casements or loop-holes". 
Deliver: announce. 

40. My banishment repeal'd : the repeal of my banishment (Latin 
construction, cp. Paradise Lo.vt = Loss of Paradise). 

41. Lands restored : restoration of lands. (Latin construction, again). 

Freely : unconditionally. 

46. Crimson tempest : Stormy showers of blood. Bedrench : drench, 
wet all over. 

48. Stooping duty : allegiance shown by. bending of knees. 

49. Signify : announce. 

62. Tatterd : “crenellated", having loop-holes. Battlements : indented 
parapets. 

58. Appointments : equipmwits. Perused : seen, marked. 
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See, see. King Richard doth himself appear. 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east. 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 

York. Yet looks he like a king: behold, his eye. 

As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 

Controlling majesty: alack, alack, for woe, 70 

That any harm should stain so fair a show I 

K. Rich. We are amazed; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, {To North, 

Because we thought ourself thy lawful king: 

And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence? 

If*We be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship ; 

For well we know^, no hand of blood and bone 

Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, 80 

Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 

And though you think that all, as you haveMone, 

Have tom their souls by turning them from us. 

And we are barren and bereft of friends; 

Yet know, my master, God omnipotent, 

Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot. 

That lift your vassal hands against my head 

And threat the glory of my precious crown. 90 

Tell Bolingbroke—for yond me thinks he stands— 

That every stride he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason: he is come to open 
The purple testament of bleeding war; 


64. Fiery portal: blazing gate-way. 66. Stain : dim. 

67. Occident : west. 69. Lightens : sheds. 

70. Controlling ; commanding. 

73. Fearful: mil of fear. Watch : wait. 76. Awful ; full of awe. 
78. Stewardship : e^ardianship, control or trust. 

80. Gripe ; grip, hold. 81. Profane : treat with irreverence, commit 
sacrilege. 

88. Tom their souls .* “violated the integrity of their souls by treason”. 
(Note the pun on “tum”-ing). 91. Yond: yonder, over there. 

94. The purple testament : the blood-drenched will. 
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But ere the crown he looks for live in peace. 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face. 

Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation and bedew 

Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 100 

North. The king of heaven forbid our lord tlie king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush’d upon! Thy thrice noble cousin 
Harry Bolingbroke doth humbly kiss thy hand; 

And by the honourable tomb he swears, 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones. 

And by the royalties of both your bloods, 

Currents that spring from one most gracious head. 

And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, ll9 

Comprising all that may be sworn or said. 

His coming hither hath no further scope 
Than for his lineal royalties and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his ktiees: 

Which on thy royal party granted once. 

His glittering arms he will commend to rust, 

His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 

This swears he, as he is a prince, is just; 

And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 120 

K. Rich. Northumberland, say thus the king returns: 

His noble cousin is right welcome hither ; 

And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomplish’d without contradiction: 

With all the gracious utterance thou hast 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends. 


96. Crowns : heads (pun on ‘crown’ in 1.. 95). 

97. Ill become : stain. Flower : i.e. beauty. 

98. Maid-pale : virgin.white. 102. Civil: arms of the people. Uncivil: 
rude, violent. 

i06. Grandsire‘s : Edward Ill’s. 112. Scope : end, purpose. 

113. Lineal: hereditary. Royalties: privileges due to him as a 
member of the royal house. 

114. Enfranchisement : restoration. 115. Party : side. 

116. Commend: commit. 117. Barbed: equipped. 
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We do debase ourselves, cousin, do we not, [To Aumerle. 
To look so poorly and to speak so fair? 

Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die? 130 

Aum. No, good my lord; let's fight with gentle words 
Till time lend friends and friends their helpful swords. 

K. Rich. O God, O God! that e'er this tongue of mine. 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth 1 O that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my namel 
Or that I could forget what I have been. 

Or not remember what I must be nowl 

Swell’st thou, proud heart? 1 ’ll give thee scope to beat, 140 

Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me. 

Aum. Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. 

K. Rich. What must the king do now? must he submit? 
The king shall do it: must he be deposed? 

The king shall be contented: must he lose 
The name of king? o’ Gbd’s name, let it go: 

I ’ll give my jewels for a set of beads,. 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage. 

My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown. 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood, 150 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-staff, 

My subjects for .i pair of carved saints 
And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little gra\e, an obscure grave ; 

Or I '11 be buried in the king’s highway, 

Some way of comm,, a trade, where subjects’ feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head; 

For on my heart they tread now whilst I live; 

And buried once, why not upon my head? 

Aumerle, thou weep’st, my tender-hearted cousin 1 160 

We ’ll make foul weather with despised tears; 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer com. 


IS6. Words of sooth : flattering or soothing words. 

140. Scope : opportunity. 147. Set of beads : rosary. 

150 Figured : embellished with fibres. Goblets : drinking-cups. 

161. Palmer : pilgrim. 156 Trade : traffic. (Note the pun on ‘tread^ 
L. 158). 

161. Despised: unworthy, fit to be despised. 

162. Lodge : beat down. 
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And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or shall we play the wantons with our woes. 

And* make some pretty match with shedding tears? 

As thus, to drop them still upon one place. 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth; and, therein laid,—there lies 
Two kinsmen digg'd their graves with weeping eyes. 

Would not this ill do well? Well, well, I see 170 

I talk but idly, and you laugh at me. 

Most mighty prince, my Lord Northumberland, 

What says King Bolingbroke? will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die? 

You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says ay. 

North. My lord, in the base court he doth attend 
To speak with you; may it please you to come down. 

K. Rich. Down, down I come ; like glistering Phaethon, 
Wanting the" manage of unruly jades. 

In the base court? Base court, where kings grow base, 180 
To come at traitors’ calls and do them grace. 

In the base court? Come down? ifown, court! down, king! 
For night'owls shriek where mounting larks should sing. 

[Exeunt from above. 

Boling. What says his majesty? 

North. Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man: 

Yet he is come. 

Enter King Richard and his attendants below. 

Boling. Stand all apart. 

And show fair duty to his majesty. [He kneels down. 

My gracious lord,— 

K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee 190 


165. Maks .... with : compete with. 

167. Fretted : worn. 168. Laid : entombed. 

170. This ill: this misfortune. Do well: being the occasion of a 
moving epitaph. 

175. Maks a leg : bow. 176. Base court : outer court of castle. 

178. Phaethon : god who drove the chariot of the sun. (Gk. Phaethon). 

179. Wanting the manage ; not knowing how to manage. {Manage : 
management or control). Jades: worn-out horses, here “ste^.s of practical 
politics". 186. Frantic : wild with pain or grief. 
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To make the base earth proud with kissing it; 

Me ratlier had my heart might feel your love 
Than my unpleased eye see your courtesy. 

Up, cousin, up ; your heart is up, I know, 

Tnus high at least, although your knee be low, 

Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for mine own. 

K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all. 
Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted lord, 

As my true service shall deserve your love. 

K. Rich. Well you deserve: they well deserve to have. 
That know the strong’st and surest way to get. 201 

Uncle, give me your hands: nay, dry your eyes; 

Tears show their love, but want their remedies. 

Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 

Though you are old enough to be my heii. 

What you will have, I ’ll give, and willing too ; 

For do we must what foice will have us do. 

Set on towards London, cousin, is it so? 

Boling. Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say no 

[Flourish. Exeunt 


Scene IV. Langley. The Duke or York’s garden. 

Enter the Queen and tivo Ladies. 

Queen. What sport shall we devise here in this garden. 

To drive away the heav) thought of care? 

Lady. Madam, we ’ll play at bowls. 

Queen. ’T will make me think the world is full of rubs. 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. 

Lady. Madam, we ’ll dance. 


195. Thus high : a gesluie (‘as high as my crown’) 

198. Redoubted : dreaded (Doubt = fear, the original meaning). 
205. Want : lack. 


SCFNE IV 

3. Bowl: common Elizabethan game. 

4 Rub : a term from bowl, meaning impediment keeping the ball 
from its normal course. 

5. Bias: a term from bowl again, meaning ‘weight in bowl which 
makes it run in a curved line'. 
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Queen. My legs can keep no measure in delight. 

When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief: 

Therefore, no dancing, girl; some other sport. 

Lady. Madam, we ’ll tell tales. 10 

Queen. Of sorrow or of joy? 

Lady. Of either, madam. 

Queen. Of neither, girl: 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 

It doth remember me the more of sorrow; 

Or if of grief, being altogether had. 

It adds more sorrow to my want of joy: 

For what I have I need not to repeat: 

And what I want it boots not to complain. 

Lady. Madam, I ’ll sing. 

Queen. ’T is well that thou hast cause; 

But thou shouldst please me better, wouldst thou weep. 20 
Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do you good. 

Queen. And I could sing, would weeping do me good, 
And never borrow any tear of thee. 


Enter a Gardener, and two Servants. 

But stay, here come the gardeners: 

Let ’s step into the shadow of these trees. 

My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 

They ’ll talk of state ; for every one doth so 
Against a change ; woe is forerun with woe. 

[Queen and Ladies retire 

Ghrd. Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks. 

Which, like unruly children, make their sire 30 


7. Measure : dance. Note the pun on L. 8, where measure=moderation. 

14. Remember : remind. 

15. Altogether had : surfeited with. 

18. Boots : avails. (It boots not to complain : it is no good complaining). 
22. Sing: sing for you. Weeping : your weeping. 

26. My wretchedness : I will wager my wretchedness. Unto : against. 

A row of pins : a mere trifle. 

28. Against: in the face of. 

' Woe .... woe : Misery anticipates itself; anticipation of misery 
heralds its actual advent. 

2d. 'Apricocks: apricots (as we say now). 
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Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight: 

Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 

Go thou, and like an executioner. 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays. 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth; 

All must be even in our government. 

You thus employ’d, I will go root away 

The noisome weeds, which without profit suck 

The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

Serv. Why should we in the compass of a pale 40 

Keep law and form and due proportion. 

Showing, as in a model, our firm estate, 

When our sea-walled garden, the whole land. 

Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up. 

Her fruit-trees all unpruned, her hedges ruin'd. 

Her knots disorder’d and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars? 

Card. Hold thy peace: 

He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf: 

The weeds which his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, 50 
That seem'd in eating him to hold him up. 

Are pluck’d up loot and all by Bolingbroke, 

I mean the Farl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

Serv. What, are they dead? 

Card. They are ; and Bolingbroke 

Hath seized the wasteful king- O, what pity is it 
That he had not so trimm’d and dress’d his land 
As we this garden 1 We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees. 

Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself: 60 


91. Prodigal: excessive, extravagant. 

32. Supportance : support. 

35. Look : (1) seem, and (2) aspire. 

36. Even • fair. 38. Noisome : annoying, disturbing. 40. Compass : 
limits. Pale : enclosure 46. Knots • garden-plots 47. Caterpillars ; .sec 11. 
iii. 166. 

48. Suffer'd : allowed. 49. Fall of leaf : autumn, (cp. Macb. V. iii. 22). 

50. Weeds ; i e , tlie King’s favourites. 

51 Seemed in eating him . ... up : seemed to be aiding and supporting 
him while they were really preying on him. 

55. Wasteful: extravagant. 59. Over-proud : unduly luxuriant, having 
an excessive growth. 

60. Confound : destroy. 
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Had he done so to great and growing men. 

They might have lived to bear and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty: superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 

Had he done so, himself had borne the crown. 

Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down. 

Serv. What, think you then the king shall be deposed? 
Card. Depress’d he is already, and deposed 
'T is doubt he will be: letters came last night 
To a dear friend of the good Duke of York’s, 70 

That tell black tidings. 

Queen. O, I am press’d to death through want of speaking! 

[Coming forward. 

Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden, 

How dares thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasing news? 
What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man? 

Why dost thou say King Richard is deposed^ 

Darest thou, thou little better thing than earth. 

Divine his downfall? Say, where, when, and how, 
earnest thou by tfhis ill tidings? speak, thou wretch. 80 

Card. Pardon me, madam: little joy have I 
To breathe this news; yet what I say is true. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke: their fortunes both are weigh’d: 

In your lord’s scale is nothing but himself. 

And some few vanities that make him light; 

But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 

Besides himself, are all the English peers. 

And with that odds he i^eighs King Richard down. 

Post you to London, and you will find it so ; 90 

I speak no more than every one doth know. 

Queen. Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot. 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me. 

And am I last that knows it? O, thou think’st 


69. Doubt: doubted, i.e., feared. 

72. Press*d : tortured. 

75. Suggested : prompted, incited. 76. To bring about a second fall of 
man. 

86. Vanities : worthless creatures, viz., the King's favourites. 

92. Nimble : swift of foot in that it reached them so early. 

Mischance: unlucky event. 

93. Embassage: news with which an embassy is entrusted. 

5 
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To serve me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my breast. Come, ladies, go. 

To meet at London London’s king in woe. 

What, was I born to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke? 

Gardener, for telling me these news of woe, 100 

Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow. 

[Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 
Card. Poor queen! so that thy state might be no worse, 
I would my skill were subject to thy curse. 

Here did she fall a tear; here in this place 
I ’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace: 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. [Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 

R 

Scene I. Westminster Hall. 

Enter, as to the Parliament, Bolingbroke, Aumerie, Northum¬ 
berland, Percy, Fitzwater, Surrey, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, the Abbot of Wtstmin.sier, and another Lord, 
Herald, Officers, and Bagot. 

Boling. Call forth Bagot 
Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind ; 

What thou dost know of noble Gloucester’s death. 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his timeless end. 

Bagot. Then set before my face^the Lord Aumerle. 
Boling. Cousin, stand forth, and look upon that man. 
Bagot. My Lord Aumerle, I know your daring tongue 
Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver’d. 

In that dead time when Gloucester’s death was plotted, 10 

99 Triumph : processional entry of a victorious general (a Roman 
custom). 

102. So that : provided that. 104. Fall: Let fall, drop. 

105. Rue : a kind of shrub; also called 'herb of grace' (cp. Hamlet 
^ rv. V. 180-181). 106. Ruth : pity. 107. In the remembrance of : in memory 
of. 

ACT IV. 

Scene 1. 

4. Wrought it with the king: who influenced the king. 

5. Timeless : untimely. 10. Dead : dark. 
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I heard you say, ‘Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the restful English court 
As far as Calais, to mine uncle’s head?' 

Amongst much other talk, that very time, 

I heard you say that you had rather refuse 
The offer of an hundred thousand crowns 
Than Bolingbroke’s return to England; 

Adding withal, how blest this land would be 
In this your cousin’s death. 

Aum. Princes and noble lords, 

What answer shall I make .to this base man? 20 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars. 

On equal terms to give him chastisement? 

Either I must, or have mine honour soil’d 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips. 

There is my gage, the manual seal of death. 

That marks thee out for hell: I say, thou liest, 

And will maintain what thou hast said is fjflse 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly^ sword. 

Boling. Bagdt, forbear ; thou shalt not take it up. 30 
Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the best 
In all this presence that hath moved me so. 

Fitz. If that thy valour stand on sympathy, 

There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine: 

By that fair sun which shows me where thou stand’s!;. 

I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spakest it. 

That thou wert cause of noble Gloucester’s death. 

If thou deny’st it twenty times, thou liest; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapiei^s point. 40 

Aum. Thou darest not, coward, live to see that day. 
Fitz. Now, by my soul, I would it were this hour. 

Aum. Fitzwater, thou art damn’d to hell for this. 

Percy. Aumerle, thou liest; his honour is as true 
In this appeal as thou art all unjust; 

And that thou art so, there I throw my gage, 


20. Base : low. 21. Fair stars : noble birth. 

24. Attainder : taint, disgrace. 25. The manual seal (of death) : the 
warrant ^of death), i.e. the gage. 29. Temper ; quality, i.e., polish. 

31. The best : in birth. 32. Moved : offended. 

33. Stand on : insist on. Sympathy : correspondence (i.e., of rank). 
45. Unjust: false (so far as your accusations go). 
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To prove it on thee to the extremest point 
Of mortal breathing: seize it, if thou darest. 

Aum. An if 1 do not, may my hands rot ofiE 
And never brandish more revengeful steel 50 

Over the glittering helmet of my foel 

Another Lord. I task the earth to the like, forsworn 

Aumerle; 

And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holloa'd in thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun: there is my honour’s pawn; 

Engage it to the trial, if thou darest. 

Aum. Who sets me else? by heaven, I 11 throw at all: 

I have a thousand spirits in one breast. 

To answer twenty thousand such as you. 

Surrey. My Lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 60 

The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 

Fitz. 'T is very true: you were in presence then; 

And you can witness with me this is true. 

Surrey. As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is true. 

Fitz. Surrey, thou liest. 

Surrey. Dishonourable "'boy! 

That lie shall lie so heavy on ray sword. 

That it shall render vengeance and revenge 
Till thou the lie-giver and that lie do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s scull: 

In proof whereof, there is my honour’s pawn; 70 

Engag^e it to the trial, if thou darest. 

Fitz. How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse I 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surre) hi a wilderness, 

And spit upon him while I say he lies. 

And lies, and lies: there is my bond of faith, 

To tie thee to my strong correction. 


50. Brandish : wield, wave, flourish. 52. Taik : impose (on the earth) 
the task. The like : the similar task of bearing my gage. 

Forsworn : perjured. 

54. Halloa'd: snouted. 55. Sun to sun : day to day. 

56. Engage : make a gage of (probably a pun on the usual sense). 

57. Who .... else?: who else challenges me? Throw at: fight 
(metaphor from 'dice'). 62. In presence : in our presence (or, company). 

74. In a wilderness : where no kind of aid could be expected. 

77. To tie thee : to force you (to fight me). To my strong correction : 
to be punished by me. 
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As I intend to thrive in this new world, 

Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal: 

Besides, I heard the banish'd Norfolk say 80 

That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 

Aum. Some honest Christian trust me with a gage. 

That Norfolk lies: here do I throw down this. 

If he may be repeal'd, to try his honour. 

Bolins. These differences shall all rest under gage 
Till Noilolk be repeal’d: repeal’d he shall be. 

And, though mine enemy, restored again 

To all his lands and signories: when he's return’d, 

Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 90 

Car. That honourable day shall ne'er be seen. 

Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field. 

Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross , 

Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens; 

And toil’d with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy; and tjiere at Venice gav^ 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long. 100 

Boling. Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead? 

Car. As surely as I live, my lord. 

Boling. Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom 
Of good old Abraham! - Lords appellants, 

Your differences shall all rest under gage 
Till we assign you to your days of trial. 

Enter York, attended. 

York. Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
From plume-pluck’d Richard ; who with willing soul 
Adopts thee neir, and his high sceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand: 110 


78. New world : new regime (i.e., of Bolingbroke). 

98. Jesu : Jesus. Field : battle. 

94. Streaming : waving. : flag. 

95. Saracen : Moslem of the tune of the crusades. 

96. ToiVd : tired. 

108. Plume-pluck’d : deposed (lit. whose plumes have been pIodcgiLDfl^ 
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Ascend his throne, descending now from him; 

And long live Henry, fourth of that namel 

Boling. In God’s name, 1 ’ll ascend the regal throne. 
Car. Marry, God forbid 1 
Worst in this royal presence may I speak, 

Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 

Would God that any in this noble presence 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard I then true noblesse would 

Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 120 

What subject can give sentence on his king? 

And who sits here that is not Richard’s subject? 

Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear, 

Although apparent guilt be seen in them; 

And shall the figure of God’s majesty. 

His captain, steward, deputy-elect. 

Anointed, crowncfd, planted many years. 

Be judged by subject and inferior breath. 

And he himself not present? O, forfend it, God, 

That in a Christian climhte souls refined , 130 

Should show so heinous, black, obscene a de^I 
I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Stirr’d up by God, thus boldly for his king. 

My Lord of Hereford here, whom you call king. 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford’s king: 

And if you crown him, let me prophesy: 

The^blood of Fnglish shall manure the ground. 

And future ages groan for this foul act; 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels. 

And in this seat or peace tumultuous wars 140 


115. Worst: with least right ^being lowest m rank). 

116. Best: best fitted, m the capacity of a bishop 119. Noblesse; 
nobility. 

120. Learn : teach 123. Thieves: even thieves . But: except when. 
They .... hear : they are present at the trial. 

124. Apparent • evident 

125. Ft^re : image. 126 Steward : manager. 

Deputy-elect: chosen substitute. 

130. Climate : country. 131. Heinous : atrocious. Obscene ; foul (Latin 
chscenus =hateful). 

139. Infidel; non-Christian. 
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Shall kin with kin and kind with kind confound ; 

Disorder, horror, fear and mutiny 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 

The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls, 

O, if you raise this house against this house. 

It will the woefullest division prove 
That ever fell upon this cursed earth. 

Prevent it, resist it, let it not be so. 

Lest child, child’s children, cry against you *woel’ 

North. Well have you ar^ed, sir; and, for your pains, 
Of capital treason we arrest you here. 151 

My Lord of Westminster, be it your charge 
To keep him safely till his day of trial. 

May it please you, lords, to grant the commons' suit. 

Boling. Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 
He may surrender; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York. I will be his conduct. [Exit. 

Boling. Lords, you that here are under our arrest, 
Procure your sureties for your days 6f answer. 

Little are we beh*olding to your love, 160 

And little look’d for at your helping hands. 

Re-enter York, with Richard, and Officers hearing the regalia. 

K. Rich. Alack, why am I sent for to a king. 

Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign'd? I hardly yet have learn'd 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my limbs: 

Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I will remember 
The favours of these men: were they not mine? 

Did they not sometime cry, ‘all hail!’ to me? 

So Judas did to Christ: but he, in twelve, 170 

Found truth in all but one; I, in twelve thousand, none. 

God save the king! Will no man say amen? 

Am I both priest and clerk? well then, amen. 


141. Kin: related by blood. Kind: race. 

144. Golgotha: graveyard. 

146. Woefullest: saddest. 151. Of: for, 157. Without: above. 
Conduct : escort. 

160. Beholding : grateful. 

165. Insinuate : get subtly into favour. 

168. Favours : faces. 170, Judas : who betrayed Jesus. 

In twelve : in a company of twelve. 

175. Clerk : whose function it was to say “amen". 
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God save the kin^l although 1 be not he; 

And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me. 

To do what sei’vice am I sent for hither? 

York. To do that office of thine own good will 
Which tired majesty did make thee c^er. 

The resignation of thy state and crown 

To Heniy Bolingbroke. 180 

K. Rich, Give me the crown. Here, cousin, seize the crown ; 
Here cousin ; 

On this side my hand, and on that side yours. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another. 

The emptier ever dancing in the air. 

The other down, unseen and full of water: 

That bucket down and full of tears am I, 

Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 

Boling. I thought you had been willing to resign. 190 
K. Rich. My crown I am; but still my griefs are mine: 
You may my glories and my state depose. 

But not my griefs, still am I king of those. 

Boling. Part of your cares you give me with your crown. 
K. Rich. Your cares set up do not pluck my cares down. 
My care is loss of care, by old care done ; 

Your care is gain of care, by new care won: 

The cares I give 1 have, though given away; 

They tend the crown, yet still with me they stay. 

Boling. Are you contented to resign the crown? 200 

K. Rich. Ay, no ; no, ay; for I must nothing be ; 
Therefore no no* for I resign to thee. 

Now mark me, how I will undo myself: 

I give this heavy weight from ofE my head 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart; 


185, Owes : owns. 192. State : majesty. 

196. Care ; trouble. Loss of care : loss of worry. Done : done with, 
finished. 

197. Care : trouble. Gain of care : acquisition of anxieties. Won : 
just earned. 

199. Tend : attend. 201. Ay : (1) yes, (2) I. I must nothing be : I have 
to be nobody now. 

202. No no : no “no" (there can be no “no"). 

Undo : undress, strip off my royal robes (and, regal “pomp”). 
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With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

With mine own hands I give away my crown. 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 

With mine own breath release all duty’s rites: 210 

All pomp and majesty I do forswear; 

My manors, rents, revenues I forgo ; 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny: 

God pardon all oaths that are broke to me! 

God keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee! 

Make me, that nothing have, with nothing ^ieved. 

And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved! 

Long mayst thou live in Richard's seat to sit. 

And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit! 

God save King Harry, unking’d Richard says, 220 

And send him many years of sunshine days! 

What more remains? 

North. No more, but that you read 

These accusations and these grievous crimes 
Committed by your person and your followers 
Against the state and profit of this «land ; 

That, by confesliing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily deposed. 

K. Rich. Must I do so? and must I ravel out 
My weaved-up folly? gentle Northumberland, 

If thy offences were upon record, 230 

Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop 
To read a lecture of them? If thou wouldst. 

There shouldst thou find one heinous article, 

Containing the deposing of a king 

And cracking the strong warrant of an oath. 

Mark'd with a blot, damn'd in the book of heaven: 

Nay, all of you that stand and look upon, 


209. Deny : disown. 210. Release etc. : release my subjects from all 
allegiance, from all ceremonial reverence. 214. Broke: broken by my 
subje^s. 215. All vows unbroke are made to thee : all vows unbroken that 
are made to Bolingbroke. 

225. State : existing condition. Profit : future interests. 

226. By confessing them : by your confessing them, hearing you confess 
them. 

228. Ravel out: unravel. 232. Lecture : sermon. 253. Article: item. 

235. Cracking: breaking. 
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Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself. 

Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands 
Showing an outward pity; yet you Pilates 240 

Have here deliver'd me to my sour cross. 

And water cannot wash away your sin. 

North. My lord, dispatch ; read o’er these articles. 

K. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see; 

And yet salt water blinds them not so much 
But they can see a sort of traitors here. 

Nay, if I turn mkie eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest; 

For I have given here my soul's consent 

To undeck the pompous body of a king; 250 

Made glory base and sovereignty a slave. 

Proud majesty a subject, state a peasant. 

North. My lord,— 

K. Rich. No lord of thine, thou haught insulting man. 
Nor no man’s lordr; I have no name, no title. 

No, not that name was given me at the font. 

But't is usurp'd: alack the heavy day, 

That I have worn so many winters out, 

And know not now what name to call myself I 
O that I were a mockery king of snow, 260 

Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myself away in water-drops 1 

Good king, great king, and yet not greatly good. 

An ii my word be sterling yet in England, 

Let it command a mirror hither straight. 

That it may show me what a face I have. 

Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

Boling. Go some of you and fetch a looking-glass. 

\Exit an Attendant 

North. Read o’er this paper while the glass doth come. 

K. Rich. Fiend, thou torment'st me ere I come to hell! 

Boling. Urge it no more, my Lord Northumberland. 

North. The commons will not then be satisfied. 272 


238? Bait: worry (metaphor from bear-baiting; Richard himself=bear 
tied to stake; his “wretchedness”i=doiaf baiting him) 241. Sour: bitter. 
246. Sort: company (always in a bad sense in Shakespeare). 

250. Pompous : giana (always in a good sense m Shakespeare). 

2.54. Haught: haughty. 

264. Sterling : of full value, current. 267. His : its. 269, While : until. 
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K. Rich. They shall be satisfied: I ’ll read enough, 
When 1 do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that’s myself. 

Re-enter Attendant, with a glass. 

Give me the glass, and therein will I read. 

No deeper wrinkles yet? hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine. 

And made no deeper wounds? O flattering glass. 

Like to my followers in prosperity, 280 

Thou dost beguile me! Was this face the face 

That every day under his household roof 

Did keep ten thousand men? was this the face 

That, like the sun, did make beholders wink? 

Was this the face that faced so many follies, 

And was at last out-faced by Bolingbroke? 

A brittle glory shineth in this face: 

As brittle as the glory is the face ; 

[Dashes th^ glass against the ground. 
For there it is, crack’d in a hundred shivers. 

Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport, 290 

How soon my sorrow hath destroy’d ray face. 

Boling. The shadow of your sorrow hath destroy’d 
The shadow of your face. 

K. Rich. Say that again. 

The*shadow of my sorrow! ha! let’s see: 

’T is very true, my grief lies all within ; 

And these external manners of laments 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the tortured soul; 

There lies the substance: and I thank thee, king. 

For thy great bounty, that not only givest 300 

Me cause to wail but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. I ’ll beg one boon. 

And then be gone and trouble you no more. 


281. Beguile : delude. 285. Faced : braved. 

292. The shadow of your sorrow : your effusions (which really are a 
simulation) of sorrow. 

29S. The shadow of your face : the reflection of your face in the 
mirror. 

298. Swells : hi&aves. 
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Shall 1 obtain it? 

Boling. Name it, fair cousin. 

K. Rich. ‘Fair cousin'? I am greater than a king: 

For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects; being now a subject. 

I have a king here to my flatterer. 

Being'SO great, I have no need to beg. 

Boling. Yet ask. SIO 

K. Rick. And shall I have? 

Boling. You shall. 

K. Rich, Then give me leave to go. 

Boling. Whither? 

K. Rich. Whither you will, so I were from your sights. 
Boling. Go, some of you convey him to the Tower. 

K. Rich. O, goodl convey? conveyers are you all, 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. 

\Exeunt King Richard, some Lords, and a Guard. 
Boling. On Wednesday next we solemnly set down 
Our coronation: lords, prepare yourselves. 320 

[Exeunt all except^the Bishop of Carlisle, the Abbot of 

Westminster, and Aumerle. 

Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here beheld. 

Car. The woe’s to come; the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 

Aum. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot? 

Abbot. My lord. 

Before I freely speak my mind herein, 

You shall not only take the sacrament 

To bury mine intents, but also to effect 

Whatever I shall happen to devise. 330 

I see your brows are mil of discontent. 

Your hearts of sorrow and your eyes of tears: 

Come home with me to supper; and I 'II lay 
A plot shall show us all a merry day. [Exeunt 


308. To : of. 

316! Convey : escort. 317. Conveyers • R. puns on the word ^convey’ 
which also means "steal”. (Conveyers = those who steal). 

319. Solemnly : ceremonially, formally. 319. Set down : fix. 

321. Pageant : spectacle. 325. Blot : disgrace, slur. 328. Sacrament t 
oath. 

329. Intents : motives. 333. Lay : place. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. London. A street leading to the Tower, 

Enter Queen and Ladies. 

Queen. This way the king will come ; this is the way 
To Julius Caesar’s ill-erected tower. 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom’d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke: 

Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting for her true king’s queen. 

Enter Richard and Guard. 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see, 

My fair rose wither: yet look up, behold, 
that you in pity may dissolve to dew. 

And wash him fresh again with true-love teah?. 10 

Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand. 

Thou map of honour, thou King Richard’s tomb. 

And not King Richard ; thou most beauteous inn. 

Why should hard-fav^r’d grief be lodged in thee. 

When triumph is become an alehouse guest? 

K. Rich. Join not with grief, fair woman, do not so. 

To make my end too sudden: learn, good soul, 

To think our former state a happy dream ; 

From which awaked, the truth of what we are 

Shows us but this: I am sworn brother, sweet, 20 

To grim Necessity, and he and I 

Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France 


ACT V. 

Scene I. 

2. Ill-erected : built for evil purposes, or perhaps under unhappy 
auspices. 

3. Flint: hard. 7. Soft: stop. II. Thou: Richard. 

Model: mere outline (i.e., of past glory). 

12. Map : skeleton. IS. Beauteous inn : grand abode (Inn : lodging, 
cp. ‘lodge’ L. 14). 14. Hard-fevour'd*: harsh-featured, grim in looks. 

15. Alehouse pnest: vulgar fellow fit to be lodged in an ale-house 
(that is, Bolingbroke). 20. Sworn brother : “fratres jurati”, knight pledged 
to share the fortunes of another (similarly pledged in his turn). 
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'And cloister thee in some religious house: 

Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown. 

Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 

Queen. What, is my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transform’d and weaken’d? hath Bolingbroke deposed 
Thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart? 

The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw. 

And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 30 

To be o’erpower’d; and wilt thou, pupil-like. 

Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, 

• And fawn on rage with base humility. 

Which art a lion and a king of beasts? 

K. Rich. A king of beasts, indeed ; if aught but beasts 
I had been still a happy king of men. 

Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France: 

Think I am dead and that even here thou takest, , 

As from my death-bed, thy last living leave. 

In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 40 

With good old folks and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid ; 

And ere thou bid good night, to quit their ^iefs, 

Tell thou the lamentable tale of me 
And send the hearers weeping to their beds: 

For why, the senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue 
And in compassion weep the fire out; 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black, 

For the deposing of a rightful king. 50 


23. Cloister thee : confine yourself. Religious House : convent, nunnery'. 

24. New world’s : heaven’s. 25. Profane : sinful, irreligious. 

28. Has he sapped even your .strength of mind. 

31. To be: at being. 32. Take : accept, submit to. Correction : 
punishment. 

85. If aught but beasts : if my people were anything but beasts. 

37. Sometime : former. 

39. Last living leave : last leave (of me) in life. 

42. Betid : happened. 43. Quit .... griefs : match their tales of sorrow. 

46. For why : for. The senseless brands .* logs on the hearth that 
cannot feel. Sympathize : sympathize with. 

47. Moving tongue ; tongue moving the listeners to tears. 

48. Weep the fire out: weep od't the fire, put it out with their tears. 

49. Will mourn in ashes : as the Jews did (ashes and sack-cloth used 
to be a symbol of mourning with the Jews). Coal-black ; (will mourn in) 
coal-black garments. 
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Queen. And must we be divided? must we part? 

K. Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart from 
heart. 

Queen. Banish us both and send the king with me. 
North. That were some love but little policy. 

Queen. Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 

K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 

Better far off than near, be ne’er the near. 

Go, count thy way with sighs; I mine with groans. 

Queen. So longest way shall have the longest moans. 90 
K. Rich. Twice for one step I ’ll groan, the way being short. 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 

Come, come, in wooing sorrow let’s be brief, 

Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief: 

One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part; 

Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. 

Queen. Give Jne mine own again ; ’t were no good part 
To take on me to keep and kill thy heart. 

So, now I have mine own again, be gone. 

That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 100 

K. Rich. We make woe wanton with this fond delay: 
Once more, adieu ; the rest let sorrow say. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. The Duke of York’s palace. 

Enter York and his Duchess. 

Duch. My lord, you told me you would tell the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story off. 

Of our two cousins coming into London. 


84. Were : would be. Some love : for (or rather towards) Richard. 
Little policy : for Bolingbroke himself, i.e , not to his own interests. 

88. Than near, be ne’er the near : than near and yet never near enough 
to each other (never allowed to meet). 

89. Count : measure. 91. One : every. 

92. Piece : draw it long. 96. Dumbly part : depart silently. 

96. Mine : my heart. 97. No ^od part: no kindness. 

101. Wanton: unrestrained (O. E. tyan=lacking; teon=draw, train). 

Scene II. 

I. Rest: of the story. S. Cousins : kinsmen. 
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Enter Northumberland and others. 

North. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is changed; 
You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. 

And, madam, there is order ta'en for you ; 

With all swift speed you must away to France. 

K. Rich. Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. 

The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption: thou shalt think, 

I’hopgh he divide the realm and give thee half, 60 

It is too little, helping him to all; 

And he shall think that thou, which know'st the wa 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again. 

Being ne’er so little urged, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 

The love of wicked men converts to fear; r 
That fear to hate, and hate turns one or both 
To worthy danger and deserved death. 

North. My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 

Take leave and part; for you must part forthwith. 7( 

K. Rich. Doubly divorced! Bad men, you violate 
A twofold maiiiage, ’twixt my crown and me, 

And then betwixt me and my married wife. 

Let me unkiss the oath 'twixt thee and me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss ’t was made. 

Part us. Northumberland ; l towards the north, 

Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime; 

My wife to France: fiom whence, set forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hid.^r like sweet May, 

Sent back like Hallowmas or short’st of day. 8< 


53. Order ta’en : arrangement made 
,55. Wherewithal : by means of which. 

61. U JA too little helping him to all : you will consider it too littl 
since vou helped him &c 

62. Which know’st : since }ou know 
66. Converts: turns 

69. There an end : there’s an end of it 70 Part (forthwith): depai 
71. Doubly : from botli queen and crown. 

74. Vnkiss ; unmake with a kiss. 77. Pines : causes to pine. 

90. Sent back : to be sent 
Hallowmas : November 
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York, Where did I leave? 

Duch, At that sad stop, my lord. 

Where rude misgovern’d hands from windows* tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s head. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know. 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 10 

Whilst all tongues cried ‘God save thee, Bolingbroke 1 ’ 

You would have thought the very windows spake. 

So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage, and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
‘Jesu preserve thee I welcome, Bolingbroke!' 

Whilst he, from the one side to the other turning, 

Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed’s n§ck, 

Bespake them thus ; ‘I thank you, countrymen’: 20 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d |long. 

Duch. Alack, poor Richard I where rode he the whilst? 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage. 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious; 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on gentle Richard ; no man cried ‘God save him! ’ 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 30 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off. 

His face still combating with tears and smiles. 

The badges of his grief and patience, 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 


4. Stop : point. 13. Greedy : eager ^eedy for a glimpse of B.). Cp. 
’desiring' L. 14. 

14. Casements : Windows. 15, Yi^ge : face. 

16. Painted imagery : tapestry with motto .... 

At once ; at tne same tune. 

22. The whilst : at the time. . 24, Well-placed : popular. 

25. Idly : without interest, coldly. 32. Combating with : battling with. 
83. Badges : signs. Patience : endurance. 34. Strong : important. 

35. Perforce: necessarily. 

36. Barbarism : the barbarian, the sav^e (abstract for concrete). 
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But heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

To Bolingbroke are we sworn subjects now. 

Whose state and honour I for aye allow. 40 

Duck. Here comes my son Aumerle. 

York. Aumerle that was ; 

But that is lost for being Richard’s friend, 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now: 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth 
And lasting fealty to the new made king. 


Enter Aumerle. 

Duch. Welcome, my son: who are the violets now 
That strew the green lap of the new come spring? 

Aum. Madaip, I know not, nor I greatly care not: 

God knows I had as lief be none as one. 

York. Well, bear yoyt well in this new spring of time, 50 
Lest you be cropp’d before you come to pri^e. 

What news from Oxford? hold those justs and triumphs? 
Aum. For aught I know, my lord, they do. 

York. You will be there, I know. 

Aum. If God prevent not, I purpose so. 

York. What seal is that, that hangs without thy bosom? 
Yea, look’st thou pale? let me see the writing. 

^ Aum. My lord, ’i is nothing. 

York. No matter, then, who see it: 

I will be satisfied ; let me see the writing. 

Aum. I do beseech your grace to pardon me: 60 


38. Bound : limit, confine. Contents : contenti-ient. 

40. Aye : ever. Allow : acknowledge. 

42. That : title. 44. Pledge : surety. Truth : loyalty. 

45. Lasting fealty : eternal allegiance (fealty : fidelity). 

New made : recently crowned. 

46. Violets : favourites of the king. 

47. New come spring : early spring, i.e., the Court of the new King. 

49. As lief: as well. 

50. Bear you well: conduct yourself with discretion, 

52. Hold : will they be held? Justs : jousts, tournaments. Triumphs : 
pageants. 

56. Without: outside. 
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It is a matter of small consequence. 

Which for some reasons I would not have seen. 

York. Which for some reasons, sir, I mean to see. 

I fear, I fear,— 

Duck. What should you fear? 

*T is nothing but some bond, that he nas enter’d into 
For gay apparel 'gainst the triumph day. 

York. Bound to himself 1 what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool. 

Boy, let me see the writing, 

Aum. I do beseech you, pardon me ; I may not show it. 
York. I will be satisfied ; let me see it, I say. 71 

[He plucks it out of his bosom and reads it. 
Treason! foul treason! Villain! traitor! slave! 

Duch. What is the matter, my lord? 

York. Ho! who is within there? 

Enter a Servant. 

Saddle my horse. 

God for his mercy, what treachery is here! 

Duch. Why, what is it, my lord? 

York. Give me my boots, I say; saddle my horse. 

[Exit Servant. 

Now, by mine honour, by my life, by my troth, 

I will appeach the villain. 

Ducn. What is the matter? 

York. Peace, foolish woman. 80 

Duch. I will not peace. What is the matter, Aumerle? 
Aum. Good mother, be content; it is no more 
Than my poor life must answer. 

Duch. Thy life answer! 

York. Bring me my boots: I will unto the king. 

-enter Servant with hoots. 

Duch. Strike him, Aumerle. Poor boy, thou art amazed. 
Hence, villain! never more come in my sight. 


67-68. When one is bound to another, the bond is with the latter, not 
the former. 

71. I... . satisfied : 1 must have my doubts satisfied. 

79. Appeach : impeach. 85. Amazed : confounded. 
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York. Give me my boots, I say. 

Duck. Why, York, what wilt thou do? 

Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own? 

Have we more sons? or are we like to have? 90 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time? 

And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age. 

And rob me of a happy mother's name? 

Is he not like thee? is he not thine own? 

York. 'Ihou fond mad woman. 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy? 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 

And interchangeably set down their hands. 

To kill the king at Oxford. 

Duch. He shall be none ; 

We '11 keep nim here: then what is that to him? 100 

York. Away, fond woman! were he twenty times my son, 
I would appeach Ijim. 

Duch. Hadst thou groan’d for him 

As I have done, thou woi^ldst be more pitiful 
But now I know thy mind; thou dost suspect 
That I have been disloyal to thy bed, 

And that he is a bastard, not thy son: 

Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind: 

He is as like thee as a man may be, 

Not like to me, or any of my kin. 

And yet I love him. 

York. Make way, unruly woman! [Exit. 

Duch. After, Aumerle! mount thee upon his horse; 111 
Spur post, and get before him to the king. 

And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 

I '11 not be long behind; though I be old, 

I doubt not but to ride as fast as York: 

And never will I rise up from the ground 

Till Bolingbroke have pardon’d thee. Away, be gone! 

[Exeunt. 


89. Thine own • your own son 90 Like likely 
91. Teeming date • period of child bearing 

97. Sacrament • oath 

98. Interchangeably : mutually Set down their hand put their 
signatures. 

99 None : none of them 100 That: the bond. 

104. 7 know thy mind * I can read your thought. 

111. Hit hnrKP . ohe nt hin horses. 
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Scene III. A royal palace. 

Enter Bolingbroke, Percy, and other Lords. 

Bolins. Can no man tell me of my unthrifty son? 

’T is full three months since I did see him last: 

If any plague hang over us, *t is he. 

I would to God, my lords, he might be found: 

Inquire at London, 'mongst the taverns there. 

For there, they say, he daily doth frequent. 

With unrestrained loose companions. 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 

AncJ beat our watch, and rob our passengers; 

Which he, young wanton and effeminate boy, 10 

Takes on the point of honour to support 
So dissolute a crew. 

Percy. My lord, some two days since 1 saw the prince. 
And told him of those triumphs held at Oxford. 

Boling. And what said the gallant? 

Percy. His answer was, he would unto the stews. 

And from the cemmon’st creature pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

Boling. As dissolute as desperate ; yet through both 20 
I see some sparks of better hope, which elder years 
May happily bring forth. But ^who comes here? 

Enter Aumerle. 

Aum. Where is the king? 

Boling. What means our cousin, that he stares and looks 
So wildly? 


Scene III 

I. Unthrifty : reckless, worthless. 

6. Frequent : go habitually. 

7. Unrestrained : wild. 

Companions : "crew” (L. 12)—usually in a bad sense. 
9. Watch : watchmen. Passengers : passers-by. 

II. Takes on the point: makes it a point. 

14. Held : to be held. 16. Stews : brothel. 

20. Desperate : reckless. 

21. Elder years : advancing age. 
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Aum. God save your grace! I do beseech your majesty. 
To have some conference with your grace alone. 

Boling. Withdraw yourselves, and leave us here alone. 

[Exeunt Percy and Lords. 
What is the matter with our cousin now? 

Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 30 

My tongue cleave to ray roof within my mouth. 

Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak. 

Boling Intended or committed was this fault? 

If on the first, how heinous e’er it be. 

To win thy after-love I pardon thee. 

Aum. Then give me leave that I may turn the key. 
That no man enter till my tale be done. 

Boling. Have thy desire. 

York. [Within'l My liege, beware: look to thyself; 

Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 40 

Boling. Villain, I ’ll make thee safe. [Drawing. 

Aum. Stay th^ revengeful hand ; thou hast no cause to fear. 
York. \Wtthin'\ Open the door, secure, foolhardy king: 
Shall I for love speak treason to thy face? 

Open the door, or I will break it open. 

Enter York. 

Boling. What is the matter, uncle? speak; 

Recover breath; tell us how near is danger. 

That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York. Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste forbids me show. 50 

Aum. Remend cr, as thou read’st, thy promise pass’d: 

I do repent me; read not my name there; 

My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York. It was, villain, ere thy hand did set it down. 

I tore it from the traitor’s bosom, king; 


52. Unless a pardon • unless a pardon be granted. 

56. After-love : love in future 

41. Safe : incapable of hurting me. 45. Secure ; careless. Foolhardy : 
rash. 

44. For: from, out of. 

Speak .... face : by calling you fool-hardy 
50. Haste : Breathlessness, due to haste (cause for effect). Forbids .* 


prevents. 

55. Confederate : leagued with. My heart &c. ; my hand signed it, but 
my heart was not in it. 
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Fear, and not love, begets his penitence: 

Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

Bolins. O heinous, strong and bold conspiracy! 

O loyal father of a treacherous son! 60 

Thou sheer, immaculate and silver fountain. 

From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath held his current and defiled himself! 

Thy overflow of good converts to bad, 

An<l thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot in thy digressing son. 

York: So shall my virtue be his vice’s bawd; 

And he shall spend mine honour with his shame, 

As thriftless sons their scraping fathers' gold. 

Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 70 

Or my shamed life in his dishonour lies: 

Thou kill’st me in his life ; giving him breath. 

The traitor lives, the true man’s put to dea^h. 

Duch. [Within‘\ What ho, my liege! for God’s sake, let 
me in. 

Boling. What shrill-voice suppliant makes this eager cry? 
Duch. A woman, arid thy aunt, great king; ’t is I. 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door: 

A beggar begs that never begg’d before. 

Boling. Our scene is alter’d from a serious thing, 

And now changed to ‘The Beggar and the King’. 80 

My dangerous cousin, let your mother in: 

I know she is come to pray for your foul sin. 

York. If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, 

More sins for this forgiveness prosper may. 

This fester’d joint cut off, the rest rest sound ; 

This let alone will all the rest confound. 


61. Sheer : pure, unqualified. 

Immaculate : undefiled. 

62. This stream : Aumerle. 64. Converts : turns. 

66. Digressing: transgressing, erring. 

68. Spend : exhaust. 72. In his life : by allowing him to live. 

75. Eager : vehement. 

85. Feker*d joint: the joint that has the septic wound, i.e., Aumerle. 
The rest : of the body politic. Rest: remain. 

86. Confound : destroy. 
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Enter Duchess. 

Duch, O king, believe not this hard-hearted man I 
Lo^'e loving not itself none other can. 

York. Thou frantic woman, what dost thou make here? 
Shall thy old dugs onc^ more a tiaitor rear? 90 

Duch. Sweet York, be patient. Hear me, gentle liege. 

\K.neels. 

Boltng. Rise up, good aunt. 

Duch. Not yet, I thee beseech: 

For ever will I walk upon my knees, 

And never see day that the happy sees. 

Till thou ^ive joy; until thou bid me joy. 

By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy. 

Aum. Unto my mother’s prayers I bend my knee. 

York. Against them both my true joints bended be. 

Ill raayst thou thrive, if thou grant any grace! 

Duch. Pleads he in earnest? look upon his face ; 100 

His eyes do drop* no tears, his prayers are in jest; 

His words come from his mouth, ours from our breast: 

He prays but faintly and would be denied ; ^ 

We pray with heart and soul and all beside: 

His weary joints would gladly rise I know ; 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow: 

His prayers are full of false hvpocrisy; 

Ours of true zeal and deep integrity. 

Our prayers do out-pray his; then let them have 
That mercy which true prayer ought to have. 110 

Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duch. Nay, do not sav, ‘stand up’ j 

Say ‘pardon’ first, and afterwards ‘stand up’. 

An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 

‘Pardon’ should be the first word of thy speeech, 

I never long’d to hear a word till now ; 

Say ‘pardon’, king; let pity teach thee how: 

The word is short, but not so short as sweet; 

No word like ‘pardon’ for kings’ mouths so meet. 


88 One without affection for the son cannot have affection for any¬ 
body else If York cannot love Aumerle, no more can he Bolingbroke. 

89 Make : do 94. Happy . happy j^erson. 

109. Out-pray hts : excel his in sincerity. 

IIS. An if: if. 
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York, ^eak it in French, king; say, ‘pandonne moi’. 

Duck. Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy? 120 
Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted lord. 

That set’st the word itself against the word! 

Speak ‘pardon’ as ’t is current in our land; 

The chopping French we do not understand. 

Thine eye begins to speak; set thy tongue there; 

Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear; 

That hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce. 

Pity may move thee ‘pardon’ to rehearse. 

Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duck. I do not sue to stand; 

Pardon is all the suit 1 have in hand. 130 

Boling. I pardon him, as God shall pardon me. 

Duch. O happy vantage of a kneeling kneel 
Yet am I sick for fear: speak it again ; 

Twice saying ‘pardon’ doth not pardon twain. 

But makes one pardon strong. 

Boling. With all my heart 

I pardon him. 

Duch. • A god on earth thou art. 

Boling. But for our trusty brother-in-law and the abbot. 
With all the rest of that consorted crew. 

Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels. 

Good uncle, help to order several powers 140 

To Oxford, or where’er these traitors are: 

They shall not live within this world, I swear. 

But I will have them, If I once know where. 

Uncle, farewell: and, cousin too, adieu: 

Your mother well hath pray’d, and prove you true. 

Duch. Come, my old son: I pray God make thee new. 

[Exeunt. 


119. “Pardonne moi” : excuse me please. 

120. Teach pardon pardon to destroy : teach how to use ‘pardon’ (in 
the French sense) to cancel ‘pardon’ (in the English, which is the true sense). 
Note the pun. 

121. Sour: unkind. 124. Chopping: ambiguous. 

127. Plaints : complaints, cries. 128. Rehearse : speak out. 132. Vantage : 
advantage. 134. Twain : two traitors. 137. For : as for. Trusty : disloyal 
(ironical). 138. Consorted crew : company of confederates. 

140. Order : arrange in due order. Several: separate. Powers : forces. 
146. Make thee new : make a new man of you. 
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Scene IV. The same. 

Enter Exton and Servant. 

Exton. Didst thou not mark the kin^, what words he spake, 
*Have I no friend will rid me of this living fear?’ 

Was it not so? 

Ser. These were his very words. 

Exton. ‘Have I no friend?' quoth he: he spake it twice. 
And urged it twice together, did he not? 

Set. He did. 

Exton. And speaking it, he wistly look’d on me; 

As who should say, ‘I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart’; 

Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let ’s go; 10 

I am the king’s friend, and will rid his foe. [Exeunt. 

Scene V. Pomfret castle. 

Enter King Richard. 

K. Rich. I have been^ studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world; 

And for because the world is populous 
And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it; yet I ’ll hammer it out. 

My brain I ’ll prove the female to my soul, 

My soul the father; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts, 

And these same thoughts people this little world. 

In humours like the people of this world, 10 


Scene IV. 


2. Will rid that will rid. 

Living fear: a source o£ constant fear to me, as long as he lives. 
5. Urged: stressed. 7. Wistly : wistfully. 

8. As who : as one who. 

9. Divorce : drive. 

11. Rid : destroy, purge. 


Scene V. 


S. For because: because. 

8. Generation : family. Still-breeding ; ever-breeding. 

9. This little world : (1) man, for that matter Richard himself. (2) the 
prison. 

10. Humours: dispositions. 
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For no thought is contented. The better sort. 

As thoughts of things divine, are intermix’d 
With scruples and do set the word itself 
Against the word: 

As thus, ‘Come, little ones’, and then again, 

‘It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye’. 

Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 

Unlikely wonders ; how these vain weak nails 

May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 20 

Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls. 

And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 

Thoughts tending to content flatter themselves 
That they are not the first of fortune’s slaves, 

Nor shall not be the last; like silly beggars 
Who sitting in the stocks refuge their shame. 

That many have and others must sit there ; 

And in this thought they find a kind of easej 

Bearing their own misfortunes on the back 

Of such as have before endured the like. 30 

Thus play I in 6ne person many people, 

And none contented: sometimes am I king; 

Then treasons make me wish myself a beggar. 

And so I am: then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king; 

Then I am king’d again: and by and by 
Think that I am unking’d by Bolingbroke, 

And straight am nothing: but whate'er I be. 

Nor I nor any man that but man is 

With nothing shall be pleased, till he be eased 40 


13. Scruples : doubts. The word itself .... the word : one text of the 
scriptures against another. 

17. To thread : make its way through. Postern ; small gate. 

20. Ribs : walls. 21. Ragged : rugged, rough. 

23. Content : contentment. 

25. Silly : simple. 

20. Stocks: “timber frame in which offender’s ankles were held as he 
sat exposed to ridicule etc.”. 

Refuge: “find refuge for their shame in the thought that". 

27. Have : have sat. 

' 84. Penury ; poverty. 36. Kin^d : made a king. 

39. Any man that but man is : any man who is no more than a man. 
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With being nothing. Music do I hear? [Music. 

Ha, ha I keep time: how sour sweet music is. 

When time is broke and no proportion kept I 
So is it in the music of men's lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke in a disorder’d string; 

But for the concord of my state and time 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me; 

For now hath time made me his numbering clock: 50 

My thoughts are minutes; and with sighs they jar 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch. 

Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point. 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 

Now sir, the sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous groans, which strike upon my heart. 

Which is the bell: so sighs and tears and groans 
Show minutes, times, and hours: but my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 

While I stand fooling hei^j, his Jack o’ the clock. 60 

This music mads me; let it sound no more ; 

For though it have holp madmen to their wits, 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad. 

Yet blessing on his heart that gives it mel 
For ’t is a sign of love ; and love to Richard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

Enter a Groom of the Stable. 

Groom. Hail, royal prince! 

K. Rich. Thanks, noble peer; 

The cheapest of uc is ten groats too dear. 

What art thou? and how comest thou hither, 

Where no man never comes but that sad dog 70 

- «- —. - . . " . ■ ..,. - -- - 

41. Being nothing: ceasing to be, dying. 

44. In : with. 45. Daintiness : fastidiousness. 

46. Check : object to. 

50. Numbering clock : clock to number the hours and minutes, to 
record, that is, the passage of time. 

51. Jar : tick. 

5S. Dial's point: hand of the clock. 

59. In : to. 60. Jack o' the clock : figure (in old clocks) striking the 
quarters. 

61. Mads me : Drives me mad. 62. It have holp : it may have helped. 
63, In me : so far as I am concerned. Wise : sane, as opposed to mad. 
66. Brooch : ornament. 

70. Sad: grave. 
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I'hat brings me food to make misfortune live? 

Groom. I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 

When thou wert king; who, travelling towards York, 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes royal master’s face. 

O, how it yearn’d my heart when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation-day, 

When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary, 

That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 

That horse that I so carefully have dress’d! 80 

K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, gentle friend^ 
How went he under him? 

Groom. So proudly as if he disdain’d the ground. 

K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back! 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 

This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 

Would he not stumble? would he not fall dpwn. 

Since pride must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp l^is back? 

Forgiveness, horse! why do I rail on thee, 90 

Since thou, created to be awed by man, 

Wast born to bear? I was not made a horse; 

And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, 

Spurr’d, gall'd and tired by jauncing Bolingbroke. 

Enter Keeper, with a dish. 

Keep. Fellow, give place ; here is no longer stay. 

K. Rich. If thou love me, ’t is time thou wert away. 
Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall say. 

Keep. My lord, will 't please you to fall to| 

K. Rich. Taste of it first, as thou art wont to do. 90^ 

Keep. My lord, I dare not; Sir Pierce of Exton, who lately 
came from the king, commands the contrary. 

K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaster and thee! 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. [Beats the Keeper. 
Keep. Help, help, help! 


71. Misfortune : R. is ‘misfortune’ itself. 

75. Sometimes: former. 

76. Yearn'd : pained. 79. Bestrid ; ridden. 80. Dress'd : groomed. 
85. Jade : horse (contemptuous). 94. Jauncing: spurring hard. 

95. stay : for you. 98. Fall to : fall to your meal. 
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Enter Exton and Servants, armed, 

K. Rich, How now! what means death in this rude assault? 
Villain, thy own hand yields thy death's instrument. 

[Snatching an axe from a Servant and killing him 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 

[He kills another. Then Exton strikes him down 
That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire 
That staggers thus my person. Exton, thy fierce hand 110 
Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high; 

Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to die. [Dies. 

Exton. As full of valour as of royal blood: 

Both have I spill’d; O would the deed were good! 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. 

This dead king to the living king I ’ll bear: 

Take hence the fest, and give them burial here. [Exeunt. 

Scene VI. Windsor castle. 

Flourish. Enter Bolingbroke, York, with other Lords, 

and Attendants. 

Boling. Kind uncle Yoik, the latest news we hear 
Is th,^t the rebels have consumed with fire 
Our town of Cicester in Gloucestershire; 

But whether they be ta’en or slain we hear not. 

Enter Northumberland. 

Welcome, my lord: what is the news? 

North. First, to thy sacred state wish I all happiness. 

The next news is, I have to London sent 

The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent: 

The manner of their taking may appear 

At large discoursed in this paper here. 10 


105 Means death • does death mean? In : by. 

109. Staggers: causes to stagger. 119. The rest: the remaining bodies. 

Scene VI. 

6 State : majesty. 9. Taking : capture. 

10, At large: in full. 
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Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains; 

And to 3iy worth will add right worthy gains. 

t 

Enter Fitzwater. 

Fitz. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir Bennet Seely, 

Two of the dangerous consorted traitors 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 

Boling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be forgot; 

Right noble is thy merit, well I wot. 

Enter Percy, and the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Percy. The grand conspirator, Abbot of Westminster, 

With clog of conscience and sour melancholy 20 

Hath yielded up his body to the grave; 

But here is Carlisle living, to abide ’ 

Thy kingly doom and sentence of his pride. 

Boling. Carlisle, this is your dcfcm: 

Choose out some secret place, some reverend room. 

More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life ; 

So as thou livest in peace, die free from strife: 

For though mine enemy thou hast ever been. 

High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. 

Enter Exton, with persons bearing a coffin. 

Exton. Great king, within this coffin I present 30 

Thy buried fear; herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 

Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought. 

Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander with thy fatal hand 
Upon my head and all this famous land. 


18. Wot: know. 20. CAog : pangs (literally, an encumbrance). 

22. Abide : sulFer. 23. Kingly : pronounced by the King. 

24. Doom : judgment. 26. Joy : enjoy. 

27. As : if, according as. 

31. Buried fear: Richard who when alive was a source of fear to 
fiolingbroke and is now in the coffin. 35. A deed of slander : a deed causing 
slander. Fatal: murderous, death-dealing. 
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Exton. From your own mouth, my lord, did I this deed. 
Boling, They love not poison that do poison need. 

Nor do 1 thee: though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 40 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word nor princely favour: 

With Cain go wander thorough shades of night. 

And never show thy head by day nor light. 

Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe. 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow: 

Come, mourn with me for that I do lament. 

And put on sullen black incontinent: 

I '11 make a voyage to the Holy Land, 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand: 50 

March sadly after; grace my mournings here; 

In weeping after this untimely bier. \Exeunt. 


40. Love him murdered ; (1) love dead Richard, or (2) rejoice in hi» 
murder. 

46. That blood should . : that blood which should .... 

Grow : succeed. 48. Incontinent: at once. 

49. Make a voyaee : to start on a crusade. 

52. .Bier; movable stand on whidi coffin (or corpse) is taken to grave 
(C. O. D.). 



NOTES 


ACT I 
Scene I 

The action starts as soon as the play opens, while the situa¬ 
tion is being explained. We are told who’s who in the play ; we 
are informed of the antecedent circumstances; and all the while 
the drama has been on the move. Shakespeare knows how to 
make his plays dramatic at the very beginning, how, in other 
words, to disclose the situation and start the action simultane¬ 
ously. Only rarely does he bungle as in Ric^iard III: it opens 
with a merely informative soliloquy. As a rule, he imparts 
information by subtle, indirect meaiis, by actions and events, 
not speeches. It^ is only in the later plays that he neglects his 
exposition. Acknowledged master of his craft, he can then afford 
to be slovenly. So in Tempest and Cymbeline he does not care 
to weave information and action together but chooses to keep 
them apart with a “lordly licence”. Ordinarily, however, he is 
anxious that his plays should begin well, knowing as he does 
that in drama, as in everything else, “well-begun is half-done”. 

The scene opens with Richard's speech to Gaunt. We know 
at once who he is: his apparel proclaims him. We hear of the 
quarrel between Hereford and Norfolk whom we are soon to 
meet. Henry Hereford, old Gaunt’s bold son, has accused 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, of high treason. Richard 
calls them to his presence. They are, both of them, loud in 
their declarations of allegiance to the King, who, however, 
refuses to be taken in. His rejoinder is “shrewd and neatly 
turned”: “we thank you both: yet one but flatters us”. Boling- 
broke has three charges to make against Norfolk: that he had 
misappropriated the money meant for the payment of the 
garrison at Calais; that he had been the “head and spring” of 

7 
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all intrigues against the King “for these eighteen years"; that 
“he did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s death". The first two 
are barely mentioned ; it is the last which he really stresses. His 
attack on Mowbray is in fact a covert attack on the King himself. 
And the King is not slow to perceive his design. Witness his 
shrewd, acrid ‘aside’: “How high a pitch his resolution soars 1" 
Mowbray disposes of the first charge easily: three parts of the 
sum under reference he disbursed duly to “his highness’ soldiers”, 
the other part he owns having taken “by consent’’ of the King— 
to recover his dues for expenses incurred on another occasion. 
He pleads guilty of an act of treachery against Gaunt for which 
he had apologised, and he hopes the matter is closed. To the 
charge of complicity in Gloucester’s murder, he pleads not-guilty ; 
he only neglected his “sworn duty in that case". The King 
having listened tOcboth sides had attempted to reconcile them: 
“Forget, forgive ; conclude and be agreed", but they refused to 
be pacified. He has, therefore, to arrange for a trial by combat. 

This, in brief, is the outline of the scene, its main business 
is to show Richard facing a political situation with which he 
cannot cope. The opening scene thus foreshadows and epito¬ 
mizes the play. It introduces us to the King as well as his rival 
Bolingbroke ; it reveals a good deal of the former (“a King who 
is plainly not master in his own house") and a little of the latter 
(whose resolution soars to so high a pitch); it serves also as a 
prelude to the turbulent events to follow. But it concentrates 
on the King who says little, does even less, but shows unmistak¬ 
ably the essential qualities of his character: his irresolution, his 
failure to manage men and situations, his intelligence, his ima¬ 
gination, the aesthete in him, “the courage of his fitful genius". 
With what a fine dignity he plays the King in the first scene 1 
It is all a show, of course, that dignity, that royal demeanour. 
But what a showl And that is the man. 

^'London, A Room in the Palace ”—Editors place the scene 
in London. Holinshed places it “within the castle of Windsor". 
The Quartos and Folios are silent on the question of place. 
Shakespeare cares little to localize his scenes. His cipher of a 
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Stage gives him ample freedom in this respect and he turns it to 
good account. 


The date is April, 1398. 

1. Gaunt's age is emphasized. He was fifty-eight then— 
^‘old” according to Elizabethan notions. But Shakespeare would 
have us believe that he was even older, “time-honoured”, infirm 
and decrepit with age. His representation of Gaunt is absolutely 
unhistorical. The selfish, scheming, unscrupulous politician of 
history is in the play a very great patriot, one of the race of 
worthies that were getting extinct. 

2. Evidently Hereford and Mowbray had both been 
arrested and Hereford released on his father's surety. 

4. ^"Appeal'*: In his account of the “appeal”, Shakespeare 
follows Holinshed rather than history. “Bol.mgbroke's appeal 
had.... nothing to do with the charges of the peculation, 
treasonable plots and participation in ?he murder of Gloucester, 
which Holinshed and Shakespeare put in his mouth. But the 
legend gives the matter a much finer form than the true story, 
since Bolingbroke’s charge becomes, in the former version, a 
subtle first move towards the crown, and thus an admirable open¬ 
ing for the drama of deposition: while, in the latter, it is merely 
a desperate effort to save himself at Mowbray's expense, and has 
no relation to the sequel except in so far as it led to his banish¬ 
ment.” (Herford). 

15j^. Note Richard the aesthete—^his feeling for “situa¬ 
tions”, his flair for the picturesque phrase. 

18. High stomached: haughty, quick to take offence. 
^‘Stomach” in Shakespeare connotes quite a good deal, appetite 
^stomach being the organ of digestion), inclination, anger, arro¬ 
gance. 

20-21. Bolingbroke is respectful with dignity, Mowbray 
rather unctuous in his effort to please. 

25-26. Richard sees through their protestations and curtly 
dismisses them with sharp reproof. He can be blunt where 
he chooses. 
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27. Appeal each other*. Not quite a correct statement of 
the f^icts. Bolingbroke alone “appeals". The “appeal" is not 
mutual. ‘ 

28. Thou: language of affection and familiarity. 

SQff. Bolingbroke’s tone is one of calm confidence. 

37-38. If I win, my body (the fact of my life being saved) 

will prove me right; if I die, my divine soul will answer for its 
justice before God. 

40. Mowbray is “a traitor and a miscreant” (i.e., a villain). 
His rank is too good for his character; he ought to have been 
better than he is, in view of his noble birth. He is so bad, so 
treacherous, that death is his proper reward. (Pope rejects this 
line as well as the rhymed ones that follow as spurious. But 
the stamp of the early Shakespeare is unmistakably there on 
this line as well ^ the rest). 

41-46. Note the use of rhyme in all these lines. Prepon¬ 
derance of rhyme is on* the whole a feature of Shakespeare’s 
early plays. It is not much in evidence, however, in the early 
histories written under the influence of Marlowe, such as King 
John and Richard III. In Richard II it is particularly marked 
and with good reason ; its rich lyricism makes for this profusion 
of rhyme. Compare too Romeo and Juliet and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Coleridge’s comment may be noted: “The rhymes in the last 
six lines well express the pre-concertedness of Bolingbroke's 
scheme, so beautifully contrasted with the vehemence and 
sincere irritation of Mowbray.” 

41*42. Mowbray’s rank is high but his character is mean. 
Treachery in him seems all the worse for his being a man of 
birth and position, just as colours appear to be more than ordi¬ 
narily ugly when the sky is bright and clear. The imagery is as 
beautiful as the lyric lilt of the lines. 

43. Note: mark of disgrace, whence ‘insult’. There is 
an allusion to the custom in ancient Rome of the censors putting 
a mark (Latin nota) in the roll of the citizens against the name 
of a person guilty of immorality. 
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44. With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy throat: I thrust 
that ungainly name of traitor down your throat, make you 
swallow that insulting epithet. 

47. Let not the coldness of my words be construed as want 
of earnestness. 

48. A woman's war: a war of words. 

54-5^. Out of deference to Bolinbroke’s royal blood, he 
refrains from speaking freely of him and returning the epithets 
of treason. Bolingbroke has called him a traitor, a miscreant; 
Mowbray would call him by precisely the same names but consi¬ 
deration of Bolingbroke’s relation to the King keeps him back. 

bSff. Now he assumes that Bolingbroke is not of royal 
blood and proceeds to speak on this assumption; yet he cannot 
call him a ‘traitor'; he can only call him “a slanderous coward 
and a villain”. So he cannot return those “terms of treason 
doubled down his throat”. Mowbray thus betrays himself a 
little. The vehemence of his language too testifies to his mental 
agitation. 

68. Those last words “most falsely doth he lie" come almost 
like an anticlimax. He fails to sustain his rhetoric: a further 
proof of his lack of conviction. 

70. Mark the veiled irony of this disclaimer; he disowns 
kinship with the king. Is he not soon to dethrone the King? 

72. Bolingbroke dismisses Mowbray’s plea (54-56) as a mere 
subterfuge. 

78. Note Mowbray’s subtle appeal to the King whose 
protection he indirectly seeks. (The allusion is to the^eremony 
of Knighthood. The King laid the flat side of his sword upon 
one’s shoulder and said, “Rise up. Sir”. That was how one got 
knighted). 

84-86. Richard “covertly warns his cousin to remember 
that, in attacking Mowbray, he is sailing dangerously near the 
wind”. (Palmer). 

95. These eighteen years: since 1381 (the year of the 
Peasants’ Revolt under Wat Tyler). (The year under reference 
is 1394). 
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99. IVfark the antithesis between “bad" and “good", which 
gives an interesting twist to the common phrase. (The meaning 
is;— “I will besides undertake to substantiate my charge by 
taking his evil life".) 

100. The attack is really on Richard. 

103. Note the hurried rhythm of the line suggesting swift 
flowing out. 

104. The allusion is to Abel’s blood crying for vengeance 
on his brother Cain who murdered him. (“The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the grounds.” Genesis, 
IV. 10.) 

105-106. The blood of my uncle cries out to me for venge¬ 
ance. The way will come from the recesses of the earth, which 
although tongu^ess yet call on me to avenge the murder. 
[“Tongueless, as not having articulate speech, only voice, 
resonance’’. (Herford)] 

To me: refers to the Levitical law according to which 
the nearest of kin was to avenge the murder of his relative. 

109. Pitch: “highest point of the falcon’s flight". The 
allusion is to the sport of falconry. “A bitter penetrating aside" ; 
Richard easily sees that Bolingbroke’s ambition reaches “beyond 
its immediate purpose”. But does he not begin already to quail 
a little before Bolingbroke? 

113. Bolingbroke is a “slander of his blood", “a reproach 
to his kindred, and therefore to the King”. A subtle appeal 
again to Richard (cp 1. *79); it is from him to wipe out this blot. 

116. ^ *‘Nay, my Kingdom's heir": Note the dramatic irony. 
That indeed Bolingbroke is destined to be I Richard does not 
know, but the audience do. 

117. "Father's brother's son": Note the hissing 5’s. 
Richard hints with stinging irony at the remoteness of Boling¬ 
broke’s claim to the position he aspii'es after (the improbability 
of his hopes). There is dramatic irony even in Richard’s 
irony. He puts Bolingbroke in his place “with a crushing 
exactitude”. But he does not know, as we do, that Bolingbroke 
is “the predestined usurper". 
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119. *'Our sacred blood**: The first reference to tlie 
Divine Right of Kings on which not Richard alone, but the 
play itself is a bit too insistent. 

120. Partialize: a rare word in Shakespeare; fits in with 
the character of the speech. Richard is out to play a part: he 
affects rhetoric. Note also the inflated language of the line 
that follows, which only shows how Richard is consciously 
searching for dignity. 

130. Remainder ... .account: “balance of a heavy debt". 
“Dear” in Shakespeare is often a simple intensive epithet. He 
even speaks of “a dear enemy". 

131. Queen: Isabella, ten-year-old daughter of Charles VI; 
whom Richard married for political reasons, a truce with 
France being his objective. Mowbray negotiated the marriage 
and escorted the Queen to England. The expense he incurred 
on the occasion is what he refers to. 

134. ‘'Neglected my sworn duty**: What precisely does he 
mean? Does he mean to say that the king had ordered him to 
kill Gloucester secretly, but he did not carry out that order 
promptly? Or does he mean that he had neglected his duty 
in so far as he did not take sufficient care to ensure Gloucester’s 
safety? The former meaning agrees with Holinshed. In either 
case the King’s complicity, his greater responsibility is manifest. 

Ib2ff. The King’s anxiety to cut short the discussion is 
both evident and intelligible. He assumes a tone of genial play¬ 
fulness and pretends to make light of the situation only to 
conceal the uneasiness within, whence the metaphor of blood 
letting (in 1. 153). 

“No month to bleed**: allusion to the old custom of being 
bled periodically ; spring and Autumn were the seasons for 
bleeding. (Historically the month being April, it was a month 
to bleed). 

158. “Good uncle’*: This appeal to his uncle is further 
proof of his nervousness. It reveals besides his apprehension 
that Bolingbroke will not be ruled by him. 
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159. **We’ll calm” etc: The statement is significant. It 
amounts to a tacit admission of the fact that he was an 
accomplice of Norfolk in the crime. Is he not tactless here? 
But he cannot escape being so, what with his uneasiness, and 
what with his inability to handle the situation. 

162. Look at the old man’s impatience. 

163. Herford points out how Gaunt is “prone to epigram 
and verbal witticism even in his gravest moods”. 

166ff. Note the use of rhyme. 

168. “My Fair name”: But Mowbray is really guilty. Is 
he then lying all the while, playing the conscious hypocrite? 
Yet he seems to be speaking with absolute conviction 1 Does 
not Bolingbroke too lie quite as glibly, play the same deliberate 
fraud? He is arraigning the king, while he professes to be 
the very picture of loyalty. Are they not both impostors? Is 
Shakespeare’s intention satirical? The question has been raised 
and answered by Palmer: “On the political farts, almost every 
word uttered by Bolingbroke and Mowbray is a wilful mis¬ 
representation. They nevertheless play their parts with complete 
conviction and every body present accepts their posturing as 
the outcome of a genuine passion for truth and justice. This 
raises a ppint which crops up repeatedly in Shakespeare’s 
political plays; how far does he deliberately satirise in his 
politicians the inconsistency of their professions with their 
performance? Mowbray is presented as a fine figure of man 
and we shall be shortly quoting with admiration some of the 
moving things he has to say as a patriotic English gentleman 
.... Mowbray and Bolingbroke are not presented as consciously 
fraudulent persons. They play the game according to the rules 
of their time and class. Mowbray loves his country, is loyal 
to the king and entirely convinced of his own honesty. 
Bolinbroke no less sincerely sees himself as a faithful public 
servant. He is morally sure of himself and prepared to hazard 
his life in defence of an honourable cause. Both are equally 
mistaken in themselves; and the facts, as presented by the 
dramatist, are not in accord with the pretensions of either party. 
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But no satire is intended. The two men are presented without 
malice. They are political persons and that is how poli¬ 
tical persons behave.” {Political Characters of Shakespeare: 
Pp. 124-25). 

Note too the following remark of Palmer:—“All that full- 
blooded talk by Bolingbroke about the devotion of a subject’s 
love and by Mowbray about his spotless reputation is no more 
than the impassioned rhetoric of two rival politicians assuming 
in public the attitudes required of them by the situation. The 
other persons present are equally aware of the facts, but they, 
too, are expected to assume that Bolingbroke and Mowbray 
really mean what they say. They are two loyal gentlemen and 
their good faith must in decency be accepted. Each of them 
is lying and every one present knows that t}iey are lying, but 
each, according to the rule of the game, must be believed.” 
(It>id., P. 123). 

173-74. Loolk at the personal appeal to Mowbray. 

174. “Lions &c'*: Note the very royal metaphor. How it 
fits him. He can bear himself with a royal grandeur and enact 
the part of a King with a splendid dignity. The point of the 
metaphor is that the Royal Arms of England bore the figure of 
lions, while the Norfolk crest was a golden leopard. The 
meaning may also be that a duke cannot be a match for a king 
any more than a leopard for a lion. 

174. Mowbray’s retort is a spirited one. The allusion, of 
course, is to Jeremiah xiii 23: “Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots.” 

I76ff. Mowbray is very sensitive on the score of his reputa¬ 
tion. Shakespeare more than once in his plays records similar 
views about the value of reputation. Here ‘reputation’ is repre¬ 
sented as “the purest treasure” in human life ; as the very soul 
and substance of man without which man is no more than 
gilded loam or painted clay; as “a jewel in a ten-times- 
barr’d-up chest”. “Ten-times-barr'd-up": zealously guarded, 
safely preserved. 
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180-81. Mowbray seems to identify “a bold spirit” with 
reputation for it. This is true to the knightly code of honour. 

184. Mine... .try: “let me put my honour to a trial of 
combat”. 

186. Look at Richard’s helplessness. Failing to persuade 
Norfolk, he turns to Bolingbroke whom however he knows 
already to be beyond his control (cp 1. 159). The language 
shows that he treats his cousin with greater deference than he 
did Norfolk. 

lQ7ff. Bolingbroke instantly and unceremoniously sets 
aside the King’s request. He does not care even to reason with 
the King. His tone is expressly haughty. 

192. "'Sound _ parle '*: “basely make overtures for peace.” 

(metaphor for asking for truce by a note of trumpet). 

192-94. “My* teeth shall tea/* &c.: My teeth shall bite off 
my tongue, the instrument of my fear in slavishly recanting my 
previous position, and shall spit the clipped tohgue in Norfolk’s 
face. 

195. “Where .... harbour**: where (i.e., in Norfolk’s face) 
lives shame, his face being the home of shame. 

196ff. Look at the tone of royal majesty. He has failed 
miserably ^to tackle the situation. But “his sense of style enables 
him to withdraw with dignity, if not with honour”. So “he 
closes the proceedings with a set speech in which the formal 
decencies of a false situation are solemnly maintained”. With 
words of self-flattery he graces his very defeat: “we are bom 
to sue” Sec. 

201. “The swelling... hate**: the quarrel between you 
which is based on ancient hate. “Settled**: long-cherished. 
“Hate**: hostility. “Swelling*: rising (like the tide). 

202. “Atone**: reconcile, pacify, etymologically—at one 
with (cp ‘alone’. Originally “one” used to be pronounced as on). 

204. “Lord marshal**: As Herford points out (and most 
agree) ‘Marshal’, not ‘Lord Marshal’ seems to have been 
Shakespeare’s word. Nowhere else in Shakespeare does ‘Lord 
Marshal’ occur. With ‘Lord’ left out the verse becomes regular. 
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(Or else, ‘Marshal' has to be scanned as one syllable). The 
Duke of Surrey was appointed “Marshal” for the occasion. 
200-205. The rhyme suggests the end of the scene. 


Scene II 

A touching little domestic scene, in striking contrast to the 
scenes of courtly pomp immediately preceding and following it. 
It covers the interval between the two scenes. It accentuates 
the impression of Richard’s crime ; the King more and more 
loses our sympathy while Bolingbroke wins it. Light is thrown 
on the character of Gaunt who, convinced of Richard’s share in 
Gloucester’s murder, chooses yet to let the matter rest out of sheer 
reverence for the divinity of Kingship. We have a picture of 
loyalty of one particular brand (York and‘Carlisle representing 
the other types). It is, however, the Duchess who dominates the 
scene. She is one of those noble dames in Shakespeare’s political 
plays who remind us of human and moral considerations which 
issues of public life might otherwise make us forget. “The voice 
of Gloucester’s blood” crying for vengeance from the ground, she 
exhorts Gaunt to avenge her husband’s death and fails. But the 
purpose for which she is introduced is served: She has our 
sympathy, Richard to that extent forfeiting it. And what 
Richard loses, Bolingbroke gains. Significantly, she does ,not 
appear again in the play. 

The scene incidentally is all Shakespeare’s. Holinshed only 
tells us that Gaunt knew of Richard’s crime. 

**Palace”: at Ely place. 

1. **Woodstock'* i Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glou¬ 
cester. Note the abrupt beginning: we are, as it were, in the 
middle of the conversation. 

4. “Hands’*: hands of the King. 

6. “Heaven**: Plural, hence “they” in 1. 7. 

4-8. It is for the king alone to punish crimes. In this case 
the king himself is guilty. So we have to leave vengeance to 
heaven. 
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9. The Duchess resents the attitude of Gaunt. How can 
he afford to wait for the judgment of heaven? Does not normal 
brotherly affection urge him to vengeance? 

9ff, Look at the way she appeals to his sentiment in order 
to win him over. She refers to Edward, their father, the bond 
common to them ; to the seven sons of Edward—“the seven vials 
of his sacred blood”, “seven fair branches springing from one 
root”. She refers to unfortunate circumstances of her husband’s 
wrongful death ; she dwells lingeringly on her theme and seeks 
to rouse the brother in Gaunt. Her appeal is very feminine; 
feminine too the way she expatiates on her points. Is not he 
himself slain in his brother? Appeal to sentiment failing, she 
points out the personal risk for Gaunt involved in his callous¬ 
ness to wreak vengeance. It would encourage the enemy 
similarly to make aivay with Gaunt himself. Next she moves 
another step forward and shows how his honour itself would 
be called in question unless he avenged the crime. His patience 
would pass for “pale cowardice”. She concludes on a very 
womanly note: “To safeguard thine own life, the best way is 
to venge my Gloucester's death”. That is her final weapon ; 
she tries to make Gaunt’s interest converge with hers upon 
one point. But that too fails. 

12. small glass bottles. 

, 12j^. Two metaphors run together. Edward’s sons are 
“vials” containing his sacreci^ blood ; they are “branches” spring¬ 
ing from that one root. Both metaphors are independently 
developed. The vial (Gloucester) is cracked and the precious 
liquor (his life) spilt. The branch (Gloucester) is “hacked” and 
his “summer leaves” (life) made to wither. 

15. **The Destinies*"'. The three goddesses presiding over 
human life: Clothe, Lachesis and Atropos. Clotho presided 
over birth, Lachesis over life, Atropos over death. 

12-20. The use of such images—continuing them and 
weaving them together—is characteristic of Shakespeake’s early 
luxuriant style. 

29. **Despair**: defeatist spirit. 
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31. You show your enemy how they may in like manner 
slay you too without fear of resistance from any quarter. 

35-36. The style drops from impassioned eloquence to 
almost wooden prose, as she passes from loftier motives to a 
sordid selfish consideration. 

37-41. It is not Richard alone that refers to the divinity of 
Kingship. From no less a man than Gaunt himself comes the 
most forceful enunciation of the belief. Even Bolingbroke shares 
it, as his concluding words in the play attest. 

44. A short line, common in Shakespeare as a variant. 

46. ''Cousin ’*: simply, relation ; in Shakespeare the word 
means {a) ''cousin" in our sense, (b) any relationship except 
father, son, (c) a title of address by one prince to another or to 
a distinguished noble. 

47. So the Duchess banks on Bolingbroke as the prospective 
instrument of Nemesis. 

54. "Thy .... wife": a very feminine touch again. 

58. Her hopeless grief makes her return. Her appeal to 
Gaunt has failed, her last prop of hope has given way. The 
disconsolate Duchess comes naturally back to bewail her lot. 

bSff, Contrast the style of 1. 19-36 with that of these last 
lines of the scene. That style had a lyrical eloquence, a certain 
richness, with a smooth swinging verse; this style is harsh, 
broken, abrupt, with a good many jerky parenthetic construc¬ 
tions. For she was then hopeful; now she is in utter despair. 
The happy use of "dashes” and "parentheses” calls for particular 
attention. These make the speech dramatically effective. 

58-59. The metaphor is that of a ball. It rebounds and 
falls. So the Duchess wails again and again. While however the 
ball rebounds from lightness, her grief renews itself on account 
of its weight. The metaphor is rather pointless; but the weak¬ 
ness of the metaphor is the strength of the drama. That her 
metaphor should falter and fail is natural for her in her present 
mood. 

66. "Flashy ": "Near Dunmow in Essex, where Gloucester 
had a seat”. 
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60 ff. 


So she takes the last leave of us too with her “weeping 
Note the use of rhyme. 


Scene III 

A rather long scene based closely on Holinshed. Its date 
is September 17, 1398. After the touching domestic interlude 
we revert to the pomp and circumstances of court and tourna¬ 
ment and procession. There is the preparation for the combat 
with all its magnificence and splendour; the champions, fully 
armed, stand face to face with each other; it is a solemn 
moment; a trumpet is sounded and answered by anotlier 
within. Strictly according to the custom, the rivals are 
called upon to declare their business, which they do with 
perfect dignity, each declaring his truth and honesty with equal 
emphasis, each taking a devoted leave of his sovereign. The 
charge is sounded when comes the surprise. The combatants 
are asked to lay by their helmets and spears, while Richard 
withdraws with his council. He returns to pronounce sentence 
of banishment for ten years (later remitted to six) on Boling- 
broke, and for life on Mowbray. The proceedings are thus 
quashed at the eleventh hour and all are taken by surprise. Both 
parties are asked to swear upon the king’s sword that they will 
not conspire against hii»* in exile. This is followed by the 
pathetic parting of Gaunt and his son. 

So at last Bolingbroke and Richard come into an open 
conflict with each other. He orders the duel and allows the pre¬ 
paration to be completed (the boyish aesthete in him is fond of 
such shows) but stops it at the very last moment (he fears its 
consequences). This reveals his irresolution. A look from Gaunt 
is enough to make him remit four years of Bolingbroke’s exile. 
Is it due to a “feminine sensitiveness to authority", the effect 
of Gaunt’s “grand personality imposing upon him in spite of 
himself"? Have we not here too the vacillating Richard not 
sure of himself? The scene finally suggests the contrast between 
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Richard, the wayward child of impulse and Boliiigbroke, the 
man of will. 

Lord Marshal: The Duke of Surrey. 

9. *'Ask him his name'* : that used to be the procedure. 

20. ''My succeeding issue": Norfolk's disloyalty would 
entail forfeiture of property for his descendants also. The 
Folios read “his” ; the first four Quartos “my”. The Folio 
reading seems plausible. The idea of Norfolk being loyal to 
his own descendants appears fantastic. The Cambridge editors 
object to the Folio reading on the ground that Richard had 
no issue, which is beside the point. Mowbray could not foresee 
that Richard would die childless. 

28. "Plated": accoutred in plate armour. 

AGff. This man who is out really to attack the King's gov¬ 
ernment is yet so eloquently professing to bp loyal! This is 
how persons behave in public life. What they profess has 
nothing to do with what they feel or mean. Shakespeare is only 
presenting a common, indeed typical, scene in public life. His 
intention is not satirical. 

48-49. Look at the dramatic irony. Bolingbroke does not 
know that he and his rival are soon to be exiled, but he uncon¬ 
sciously forecasts the result. 

49. "A long and weary pilgrimage": Apart from the im¬ 
pending exile, Bolingbroke has a Voyage' to make ‘to the Holy 
Land' at the end of the play. 

55-56. There is a tinge of irony in the King’s words. "As 
thy cause is right": note the enigmatic subtlety, the deliberate 
ambiguity of the expression. Apart from the obvious meaning, 
“as” has the covert meaning of “as far as”. “He knows, and 
knows that Bolingbroke knows, that the latter is attacking him, 
as Gloucester's murderer, through Mowbray.” (Herford.) 

55-58. Mark the use of rhyme, which suggests the KifTg’s 
attitude of cold formality. 

59-68. Rhyme again; aptly used to suggest Bolingbroke's 
apathy. ‘ 
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63. **My loving lord _ you’': purely formal, with not 

a scrap of feeling. 

67-68. At English feasts, the daintiest dish used to be the 
last course ; the banquet ended with a course of sweetmeat. 
Thus the end came to be the sweetest. So Bolingbroke proposes 
to conclude his leave-taking with his sincerest and sweetest 
address—his words to his father: that would be its proper finale. 
The intimacy between father and son is beautifully suggested. 

69ff. It is significant that the rhyme is discarded as soon as 
he'passes from cold formality to poignant sincerity. Boling- 
broke’s mind is matter-of-fact; such expressions of deep emotion 
are rare in him. 

75. Waxen”: proleptic. 

76. "‘Furbish”: The association of the word has changed 
since Shakespeare’s days. Now it is colloquial; then it was 
highly literary. ^ 

83. An Alexandrine. 

84. “At once a battle cry, of invocation affid of argument" 
(“Arden" editor). “Saint George”: the Patron Saint of 
England; rendered miraculous assistance to Christians under 
Godfrey de Bouillon in the first crusade. Believed to have 
rescued Sabra, daughter of the Libyan King from a dragon 
to whom^a maiden used to be daily given for food. 

Sbff. The pathetic isolation of Mowbray has been accen¬ 
tuated. He has little leave-taking to do: he has hardly a 
friend around. His farewell, however, is more moving, more 
sincere than Bolingbroke’s. “He has the better platform 
manner." 

86. “A freer heart” with greater keenness. “Freer: more 
eager". 

92. “This feast of battle” Sec: this battle (with my rival) 
which is a very feast to me. 

95. “Jest”: “the word had a wider significance" then; 
means enjoyment generally, any kind of sport. 

97-98. “To Mowbray", says Herford, “his (i.e., the King’s) 
parting wish is conspicuously cold and brief.” Palmer, on the 
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contrary, notices “a touch of affectionate approval in his vale¬ 
diction to Mowbray”—which seems to be more plausible. 

llSjf. Here comes the surprise. “The charge is sounded. 
But stay, the king has thrown his warder down! Defendant 
and appellant are bidden to lay aside their spears and Richard 
withdraws with his Council while the champions disarm. 
Presently he emerges and announces his decision. The king, 
to save his peace, banishes them both .... It is a veritable sensa¬ 
tion in court.” 

“A long flourish”—It covers the time taken for the delibera¬ 
tion. Holinshed says that two hours were taken for the purpose. 

123. In Holinshed Sir John Bushy reads the sentence ; in 
Shakespeare the king himself (which, of course, is dramatically 
more effective). 

129-133. These lines occur only in the‘first four Quartos. 
The rejection probably is due to the clumsy incoherence of the 
language. Some suspect corruption in the text. 

132-133. Richard is going to read the sentence of exile. He 
seeks to justify it. Their quarrel, he says, may result in a civil 
war. The peace of the land is thus in jeojardy, that hard-won 
peace which has only recently been obtained, after the long war 
with France and the settlement of differences with the Lords 
Appellant. This peace being of late occurrence, it is likened 
to an infant sleeping sweetly in the cradle. The quarrel of the 
two nobles may rouse it from its sleep. 

134. stands for “Peace” in 1. 132. 

134-137. The sight of the combat (should it come about) 
and the sound of grating drums and harsh trumpets may 
disturb our quiet and drive peace from the country, involving 
it in civil war. 

129-137. The construction is clumsy, because sleeping 
“peace” when roused is represented as probably driving peace 
from the country. 

129-133. This involved incoherence, however, is very appro¬ 
priate at the moment. Richard is going to announce a decision 
about the unfairness of which he himself cannot have the least 
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doubt. He can anticipate too how it may startle all and exas¬ 
perate mdst. He has therefore to advance a plausible explana¬ 
tion. He has thought one. His real motive is to get rid of 
Bolingbroke, but he has to hide it. The incoherence of his 
language only betrays how his alleged reason is not his true 
reason. The artist in words reveals himself in the “picturesque” 
character of the speech, in its luxuriant imagery, just as his 
mental confusion, his uneasy fumbling is expressed in its “inco¬ 
herence” of expression and “indistinctness” of imagery. After 
all, the moment is a trying one for R.ichard. Do not the phrases 
“eagle-winged pride”, “sky-aspiring”, “rival-hating envy” seem 
typically Shakespearean? 

123-139. It is usual to interpret the King’s decision as an 
instance of his irresolution, his impulsive disposition. Palmer, 
however, dissents Und calls it “a considered act of state”, “no 
sudden freak of temperament”. According to him, “Richard 
had decided beforehand to quash the proceedings. For him 
the whole elaborate to-do, with its heralds and trumpets, solemn 
appeals to heaven, ceremonious farewells and heroic attitudes, 
was matter for a May morning. He knows that these doughty 
champions are inflating themselves to no purpose. The actor 
playing Richard should watch them with a twinkle, impishly 
awaiting the moment when he will knock the bottom out of all 
these political high jink^. There is a merry side to the pueri¬ 
lity of Richard, the boy-king who would never grow up. The 
whole scene is in the nature of a practical joke,” That the 
interpretation is ingenious has to be admitted. That it is con¬ 
vincing is more than we can admit. We have here not a novel 
interpretation of Richard, but a novel Richard altogether. 
Palmer discovers a surprise within a surprise. There is the 
surprise of the sudden change of decision, which is obvious; 
to it Palmer would add the further surprise of the whole thing 
being (for Richard) a pre-arranged, shrewdly planned affair. 
For whom then did he mean the “joke”? Not for any of the 
persons present in the scene (they never know of it, never having 
read Palmer) ; not for the audience either (except for those who 
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have read their Palmer and been convinced by him), but only 
for himself. A joke which is known only to the man that cracks 
it is not a joke. If Shakespeare had meant it to be so, he would 
have taken his audience into confidence. (The “picturesque 
incoherence" of the language in 11. 129-133 too would be in 
accord with the orthodox interpretation of the passage and not 
with Palmer’s suggestion). 

144-147. Note how Bolingbroke receives the sentence of 
exile, curtly with an artificial humility which overlies a proud 
defiance. 

150. '‘The sly slow hours’": The second Folio’s “fly" is 
unnecessary. The “Arden" editor rightly observes, “the noise¬ 
less, secret, passing of time may well deserve the epithet “sly”. 

151. How the rhythm drawls out, so as almost to echo the 
sense. 

151-53. Is not there a touch of sadness, of sympathy in 
Richard’s words to Mowbray (as there is none in his words to 
Bolingbroke in 11. 139ff)? Richard has to make a scapegoat of 
Mowbray in order only to get rid of Bolingbroke ; for the same 
reason he has to pronounce a heavier sentence on the former 
(or else perhaps Gaunt would dissent); but he feels a little for 
Mowbray. (Compare, Henry IV: “The King that loved him, as 
the state stood then, was force perforce compelled to banish 
him.") 

154j^. Mowbray’s leave-taking is much more sincere than 
Bolingbroke’s. His ‘sentence’ is heavier; it means the end of 
his career. For the popular Bolingbroke “it is merely the 
stepping stone to a triumphant return". 

156. “A dearer merit .... maim”: “merit” in Elizabethan 
English meant “reward", whence “profit". 

Note the antithesis between “merit" and “maim". “Dearer"— 
a typically Shakespearean word. The “Arden” editor draws 
attention to “cross-alliteration and comparison" both seeming 
like “a faint echo of Lyly”. Johnson cannot stand the phrase 
“a dearer merit" and would have instead “a dearer mode", while 
Coleridge is ecstatic over "the instructive propriety of Shakespeare 
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in the choice of words". Herford points out how "the two com¬ 
ments well illustrate the difference between a common-sense 
apprehension of words, and a poet’s sensibility to the atmosphere 
of association which they carry with them". Look at the subtle 
suggestion of Mowbray that he deserved a fairer treatment at 
the hands of the king whom he had implicitly served. 

157. To be an exile in a land in which I have no rights but 
that of breathing the common air. 

159. '‘These forty years**'. Actually he could not have 
been more than 33 at the time. But "forty" means perhaps "a 
good round number". 

160. "My native English ire**'. Smacks of an "anachro¬ 
nism". In the 14th century a distinguished English "noble” 
would very likely know, not English alone, but some other 
continental langilages as well. In Shakespeare’s day, however, 
the statement would be very true. Richard Mulcaster wrote 
in 1582, "the English tongue is of small reach, stretching no 
further than this island of ours” &c. In one of Florio’s Anglo- 
Italian dialogues, an Italian in England declares that English 
was worthless beyond Dover. Portia in The Merchant of Venice 
makes it a point of complaint against Faulconbridge, the young 
baron o£ England that “he understands not me, nor I him", 
for “he hath neither Latin, F'rench, nor Italian", and she has 
“a poor pennyworth in the English". The fortunes of English 
have changed since then. 

So Shakespeare puts in Mowbray’s mouth a sentiment which 
would be more natural to his own age than to Mowbray’s; on 
which Herford comments beautifully: "This .... only throws 
into relief the glowing patriotism which inspired the English 
histories, of which it has been well said, ‘the true heroine is 
England’." 

161-165. Mowbray regrets that an exile that he is going to 
be* his tongue he can no longer use profitably. It will be no 
more useful to him than an unstringed musical instrument or a 
skilfully constructed one enclosed in a box, or a musical instru¬ 
ment in the hands of one who cannot play on it. 
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166-167. You have imprisoned my tongue within ray 
tongue, my lips and teeth forming a double portcullis to the 
tongue. {Portcullis: grating, sliding up and down, forming 
part of a gateway. Portcullis’d: shut in). 

170-171. Deeply moving lines. 

172. Your sentence amounts virtually to a doom of death, 
as it condemns me to live deprived of speech. 

154^. So Mowbray remains faithful to the last. Richard 
can have no interest in banishing him. Only to get rid of 
Bolingbroke, he has to sacrifice Mowbray. He would much 
rather banish Bolingbroke for life and Mowbray for a term ; 
but he has to win Gaunt’s approval to the sentence on Boling¬ 
broke. Hence these arrangements. “Mowbray understands and 
accepts the situation.” He does not embarrass the king and 
therefore refrains from defending his case stoutly or protesting 
against the injustice done to him. 

174-175. Richard is deaf to his wailings. He has to sacri¬ 
fice Mowbray, however reluctantly. So he dismisses his plead¬ 
ings summarily. . 

174. **Compassionate”: pitying yourself. Note the drama¬ 

tic irony. Richard of all persons speaks against whining self- 
pity I 

178^. Richard requires both Bolingbroke and Mowbray to 
swear on his sword that they will not conspire against him in 
exile. He really distrusts Bolingbroke. 

181. Richard absolves them from allegiance. 

183. “To keep the oath”: but how could he enforce its 
observance? 

186. Look at the formal legal diction, cp. also 11. 189-190. 

187. A characteristic intrusion of poetry gilding the legal 
rigmarole. 

198-200. Bolingbroke would still press his case: the firm 
man clinging to his point. 

201-203. “But Mowbray is not to be pricked even at this 
bitter moment into making things difficult for his master.’* 
(Palmer) 
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204-205. Mowbray hints clearly at Bolingbroke’s design. 
“One cannot help reflecting that if Richard for his time of need, 
had retained by his side so devoted a servant as Thomas Mow¬ 
bray, Bolingbroke would less easily have compassed his designs." 
(Palmer). But how could a devoted but unpopular servant be 
of help to Richard? The sentence on Bolingbroke was unwise. 
For it made Bolingbroke even more popular. The order of 
exile passed on Bolingbroke diverted people's sympathy for him 
away from Richard. But Mowbray’s banishment did not much 
worsen the situation ; only it was unnecessary ; for securing 
Bolingbroke’s exile was its only justification. It is true that in 
Henry IF we have Mowbray’s son saying: 

“O, when the King did throw his warder down. 

His own life hung upon the staff he threw; 

Then threw he down himself and all their lives 
That by indictment and by dint of sword 
Have since miscarried under Bolingbroke." 

But these are Mowbray’s son’s words, not Shakespeare’s. 

207. *"All the world's my way": Editors point out the 
parallel between the line and the closing lines of Paradise Lost, 

208-210. Richard remits four years of the original sentence, 
but Gadnt has hot said a word. A mere look of him cows 
Richard—the vacillating Richard, as ever, unsure of himself. 
(In Holinshed, the remission occurs some weeks later). 

210. “Six frozen winters &c": Frozen words? Or is 
Richard at the moment sincere? The sight of Gaunt’s face 
perhaps makes him relent at heart and wish Bolingbroke back 
—not now but after a safe interval. His essential softness 
(which makes him sympathise with the sorrowing Gaunt) jostles 
with consideration of his own safety (which advises him to be 
hard on Bolingbroke). Discretion remains the better part of 
pity; but pity expresses itself in these valedictory words. (But 
note the pathetic irony of Richard's statement “Return with 
welcome home etc"l That he is to,—and with a warmer 
welcome than Richard can hope for or wish). 
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213-215. Look at the pungent irony of Bolingbroke’s reply. 

214. ‘‘Lagging winters”, “wanton springs”: note the 
beautiful suggestiveness of the epithets. 

215. “Such . Kings”: What a fine thing it is to 

be a Kingl 

Gaunt's pathetic reply to Richard reveals how 
Richard’s softness has been wasted. Gaunt is of course very 
sincere, and his words gain an added poignancy from the fact 
that he is soon to die. “Little vantage shall I reap thereby”. 

221. “Oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light”: The 
sheer beauty of the imagery calls hardly for comment. “Time- 
bewasted”: used up by time. 

223. “My inch of tapef: The image of failing light of 
oil-dried lamp is continued. Note particularly the suggestion 
of pathos in the imagery as well as the rhytlim. 

224. “Blindfold death”: death causing fiie eyes to be cold. 

The pathos, incidentally, of Gaunt’s situation is heightened 

by the fact thaf Bolingbroke (in the play) is his only son. 
Historically Gaunt had several sons ; he was thrice married, 
Bolingbroke being the eldest son by his first wife. Shakespeare 
deviates from history only to emphasize the pathos of Gaunt’s 
position. 

225. Richard’s consolation is palpably weak. 

226ff. Gaunt’s reply is crushing. Note that it rhymes 
with the foregoing time. “When did the slighted dignity of 
suffering ever rise up more proudly against the frivolous reckless¬ 
ness of power than this?” (Kreyssig,) 

227. “Sullen sorrow”: The Folios read “sudden”, as well 
as the fifth Quarto. But “sullen” seems much more appropriate 
to the occasion. The word incidentally occurs as many as four 
times in the play. (cp. 1. 265 of this scene). 

226-232. Mark the rhyme here as also in 11. 235-252. 

231. Your command will be received by time as the 
warrant for my death. 

234. A pertinent reminder. Note Shakespeare’s represen¬ 
tation of the loyal Gaunt. 
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236. A thing may be sweet to the taste, but npt to the 
stomach. So Gaunt relished his own impartiality and loyalty 
when he that “party-verdict gave“. But now he finds that he 
cannot stomach it. That ‘stoic’ satisfaction has given place to 
bitter sorrow. 

237-38. As desired by the king, the loyal Gaunt looked 
upon his son’s case then with judicial impartiality. But (and 
he complied) it would have been more to his liking if he had 
been asked to advocate his son’s case with all the warmth of a 
father's heart. A special pleading on his son’s behalf would 
have been more after his choice. 

240. To extenuate his offence, I should have used milder 
expressions. 

249ff. Richard leaves. Bolingbroke’s friends gather round 
him, all expressing sympathy. (Contrast Mowbray’s lonely exit). 
His popularity is*^ thus revealed. Hardly less striking is his 
reticence. He has not a word to say to his friends. 

253-254. His silence provokes Gaunt to tliis protest. 

255-257. “Bolingbroke’s answer is to play for sympathy as 
an unhappy man condemned to exile.’' 

258-267. Mark the use of sticomythia (rapid line-for-line 
dialogue) characteristic of Shakespeare’s early plays. The 
example of Seneca might have a little to do with its popularity 
in Elizabethan drama. (Note the suggestion of contrast between 
father and son; the one talkative, imaginative, genial, the other 
reticent, matter-of-fact, sullen). 

271-274. His exile is, as it were, an apprenticehood. The 
apprentice approaches a master to learn his trade and binds 
himself to serve a certain period under him, after which he 
is free to work by himself. Bolingbroke similarly will have to 
serve for six years as ‘journeyman’ (day-labourer) to grief. After 
the period he will be in a position to return home. He will 
be apprentice to “foreign passages’’ (travels abroad and the 
inevitable travails); when he closes his apprenticehood, he 
will be only grief’s journeyman. Poor consolation, and poorer 
compensation 1 
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Gaunt's words of comfort, exquisitely moving, are 
perhaps “addressed to the wrong person". His speech abounds 
in sententious moralizings (however tuneful); it is therefore in 
rhymed verse. 

288. Can one conceive of Bolingbroke taking any pleasure 
in song-birds or bird-songs? 

289. Were floors of royal palaces still strewn with nishes 
in Richard’s time? 

29iff. All his “accents of divine philosophy” and consola¬ 
tory poetry are lost on the son. The point of Bolingbroke’s 
answer is “fancy, ronfantic elf, cannot cheat one so well as 
Gaunt would have him believe ; can imagined things, however 
pleasurable, ever delude one into the belief that things painful 
are not painful? His is “a strong, finite character". 

300-,S01. Rather than write off painful realities, imagina¬ 
tion tends to accentuate one’s impression of them. To conjure 
up good things in imagination is only to feel all the more 
acutely the pain* of unpleasant realities. 

302-303. It is silly to try to heal sorrow by imagining joy, 
just as it is absurd to think of healing a festering wound “by 
avoiding the additional but beneficent pain of the surgeon's 
lancet”. 

Note the imagery. Sorrow is a fierce animal (say a wolf 
or a dog). Its tooth bites and rankles (causes injury); it bites 
continually while the sore rankles; the wound then festers most 
when the surgeon’s knife does not lance it. Several images thus 
have been fused into one. 

Mark the blank verse (in 302-303); expuisitely ‘light’, 
‘melodious’ and yet ‘nervous’. 

306-309. Bolingbroke “quits the stage on a political per¬ 
oration”. But “however personal his aims may be, it is with 
him that the immediate future of England rests”. 

Scene IV 

The scene rounds up the first Act, the Act of Exposition, 
which is concerned with the Banishment of Bolingbroke. It 
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tells US of the people's re-action to his exile, as well as Richard's ; 
Bolingbroke’s popularity is stressed as also Richard’s resentment 
of it. It completes our impression of Richard too: we have 
hitherto seen him in both his glory and his weakness, but more 
in his glory than in his weakness. Here we see him, as it were, 
in undress ; the seamy side of the character is brought vividly 
out. Richard in intimate conversation with his friends and 
favourites is not the dignified king we know him to be. He is 
mean, selfish, capricious, envious, callous to the interest of his 
subjects, propping himself on those very questionable characters 
—^his intimates, essentially a small man whom it is difficult to 
pity. 

1-2. .... observe'*: to Bagot and Green. The rest is 

addressed to Aumerle. (We are in the middle of a conversation 
between Richard and his friends). 

2. Note the ^irony’ in “high”: a hit evidently at Boling¬ 
broke’s lofty aspiration. Richard knows that Bolingbroke aims 
at the crown. 

3. Aumerle's repetition of “high” adds to the impression of 
irony. 

4. “Highway": note the pun. 

.5. Look at Richard’s br.ntering tone. 

6-9. Xumerle says that Bolingbroke had no tears from him 
at least. But the north-east wind which was then blowing hard 
stirred up tears which otnerwise would not have come out. The 
result was that his parting, although insincere, looked as if it 
was cordial. Mark his tone of cringing flattery. 

13-15. His heart disliked abusing the word “farewell”. That 
taught him how to be shrewd, and he pretended to be deeply 
moved, as though his heart was so heavy that his tongue could 
not utter the word. 

20-22. So Richard at last discovers that sentence of banish¬ 
ment has been a mistake ; Bolingbroke banished has been a 
popular hero. 

“Friends ": kinsmen. 

28. Note the pun on “craft”. 
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30. It appeared as if he meant to carry their affections 
with him to exile. 

31. '‘Bonnet”: any covering for the head (the meaning 
in Scotch even now). 

33. He returned their greeting with a low bow. 

35. As though he were heir-apparent to Richard, the next 
heir to the throne of England. 

37. “Green shows in a single line his qualification as a 
counsellor. It is plain that he encourages Richard’s fatal delu¬ 
sion that dangers are got rid of by being put out of sight, and 
that Bolingbroke, once banished, may be safely forgotten.” 
(Herford). 

38-41. How unsound his advice is, the play will reveal in 
due course. 

42. The Irish are in revolt. Richard proposes to cross the 
sea in person to quell it, with what results the play later shows. 

43-44. Richard’s extravagance, his wasting of large sums for 
his favourites is referred to. 

45. The land was leased out to Bagot, Bushy, Green and 
Scroop. They collected the taxes and the revenue and paid the 
King a fixed sum every month. 

59-60. Look at his brutal callousness. How he chuckles 
at the news. 

61. The contents of his treasure chests would enable us 
to purchase dress for our soldiers who arc to fight in the Irish 
wars. 

64. May we, with all our haste, arrive too late, when he 
is already dead. 

Concluding note on the scene: — 

“The editors who divided Shakespeare’s play into Acts 
should, as Dr. Johnson has pointed out, have concluded Act I 
with the banishment of Bolingbroke and started Act II with 
Richard’s subsequent comments on the episode. They chose 
instead to include in Act I the short scene with Auraerle. This 
scene in time, temper and subject should obviously be scene I 
of Act II and not, as printed in all editions scene IV of Act I.” 
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(Palmer) In defence of the editors, however, it may be said 
that as the last scene of the first Act it rounds off our notice of 
Richard which otherwise might be much too agreeable in Act I 
and abruptly harsh in Act II. This scene on the contrary links 
the two Acts up. It winds up the first Act and prepares us for 
the next. 


ACT II 
Scene I 

A rather long scene. Gaunt lies on his death-bed, waiting 
for the King whom he has sent for. He is now almost a “prophet 
new inspired” and glowing poetry full of a deep patriotic fervour 
flows fast from him. He does not shrink from questioning the 
King’s “unstaid youth” and reproving his “rash fierce blaze of 
riot”. The patriot in him gets the better of his loyalty (which 
yet does not completely disappear) and refuses to be ruled by the 
timorous tact of York whom we meet for the first time in this 
scene. Richard comes; a passage-at-arms immediately ensues; 
Gaunt’s stern rebuke provokes Richard to an unseemly out¬ 
burst of temper. Gaunt dies. Richard loses not a moment to 
seize his property. This shakes even York in his unquestioning 
loyalty ; he protests, but in vain ; even he is alienated. Richard 
prepares to depart for Ireland, creating uncle York Lord 
Governor of England during his absence. Now the tempest 
begins to sing. It is reliably reported that Bolingbroke has 
equipped an expedition and is about to land upon the English 
coast. The nobles eagerly look for his arrival. Richard has 
quite lost their hearts as well as the Commons'. The forces 
against Richard have been gaining ground.. 

Richard II is very much of a lyrical symphony; and if 
Richard himself contributes most to its poetry, it is not Richard 
alone that contributes to it. Here we find Gaunt's share in it. 
This is one point of the scene's interest for us: its rapturous 
lyricism, of which Gaunt happens to be the principal purveyor. 
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Another interest of the scene lies in the way it suggests the 
subtle presence of England—the country and her people which 
is so significant a part of this play (for that matter of the English 
Historical plays generally). Gaunt’s rhapsody is but one voice 
in the chorus. Mowbray mourning his exile from England contri¬ 
butes to it, as does Richard saluting the dear earth of England. 
Coleridge says, “the spirit of patriotic reminiscence is the all¬ 
permeating soul of this noble work”, and that patriotism finds 
its loftiest expression here. Yet another importance of the scene 
is its exposure of the flaws in Richard's character: its seamy side 
is more and more brought into relief. Richard forfeits our 
sympathy considerably in order that the uprising against him 
may not be entirely unwelcome for us. The case against Richard 
has to be fairly represented, or the pathos of his misfortune 
would lose half its significance. Finally the scene introduces 
the character of York, and presents a lovely contrast between 
the two types of loyally represented by the two brothers. 

For the sake of convenience the scene can be divided into 
three broad parts. 

1-146. (The portion of the scene has no warrant in Holin- 
shed. While it does not advance action it enriches the play 
considerably by striking the patriotic note and introducing the 
lyric element). 

The scene is in a way a glorification of Gaunt. And to the 
extent that Gaunt is exalted, Richard is debased. 

“Gaunt on a couch’* \ No character in Shakespeare has a 
finer end. He is now the voice of England reproving her king 
for his misgovernment, a prophet new inspired. 

1-4. Note the difference between the two: Gaunt is loyal, 
yet he can admonish the king (a new phase in Gaunt inciden¬ 
tally) ; York is loyal, flierefore he cannot warn Richard, far less 
reprove. 

2. “His unstaid youth**: the rash and heedless young 
king. 

3. Note the double negative, characteristic of Elizabethan 
syntax. 
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5-6. An ancient belief. Note that the two powerful lines do 
not rhyme, as those following (7-16) do, with good reason too, 
their character being so obtrusively sententious. Mark also 
how the long rhymed passage is diversified by a quatrain (in 
LI 9-12), which expresses lyrical exaltation. 

6. Enforce** : compel. “Deep** : full-toned. A dying man’s 
voice compels attention: it acquires an imperious majesty, a 
prophetic fire and has therefore to be listened to. The two lines 
(5-6) are both an illustration and an enunciation of the point 
of view. There is, however, a sudden drop in the lines that 
follow where conventional, sententious sermonizings find their 
normal expression in rhyme. From 1. 31 the tone rises: Gaunt 
grows eloquent, and his speech acquires that deep harmony which 
can enforce attention. 

12. Music at the close: a cadence in music, or “harmonious 
end of a piece of music”. 

13. “As the last.... sweets**: the‘sweets forming the last 
-course in a feast (cp. I. iii. 68). 

“Is sweetest last**: retains its sweet impression longest. 

15. “My life*s counsel** : the advice I have given him 
during my lifetime. 

16. “My .... tale**: my solemn dying words. “Sad**: 
solemn. 

“Undeaf’*: cure hia ear of its deafness ; have access to his 

ears. 

17j^. A glimpse of another side of Richard. He is too full 
of “foreign notions”. He is not likely to heed “wholesome 
English counsel”. 

18. The reading of the line presents a good deal of diffi¬ 
culty. The First Quarto has “found” (for “fond”); the second 
quarto “state” for “taste” ; the Folios botli “state” and “found”. 
Collier conjectured the reading which the Cambridge and other 
editors adopted: “As praises, of whose taste.... fond**. Its 
meaning is, “praises, ^of which even the wise (not to speak of 
Richard) are fond”, “praises which seem tasteful and attractive 
even to the wise (how much more therefore to Richard). 
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21. Fashions in proud Italy A notable anachronism. 
Italy exercised a great influence on English life in Shakespeare’s 
days, not in the days of Richard II (when France set the tastes 
and fashions). So “Shakespeare transfers to the fourteenth 
century what was characteristic of the sixteenth, and makes York 
anticipate the complaint of Ascham”. The following extracts 
from Roger Ascham's “The School Master’’ may be worthy of 
our attention in this connexion—(1) “And now choose you, 
you Italian Englishmen, whether you will be angry with us for 
calling you monsters, or with the Italians for calling you devils. 
.... If some yet do not well understand what is an Englishman 
Italianated, I will plainly tell him. He that by living and travell¬ 
ing in Italy, bringeth home into England out of Italy the 
religion, the learning, the policy, the experience, the manners 
of Italy.’’ 

(2) “Time was, when Italy and Rome have been to the great 
good of us that how live, the best breeders and bringers up of 
the worthiest men.... But now, that time is gone,.... virtue once 
made that country mistress over all the world. Vice now maketh 

that country slave to them that before were glad to serve it. 

Italy now is not that Italy, that it was wont to be’’.... 

(3) .... *‘Englese italianato, e un diavolo incarnato, that 
is to say, you remain men in shape, but become devils in life 
and condition.’’ 

(4) “These be the enchantments of Circe, brought out of 
Italy to mar men’s manners in England’’ .... 

21. Look at the eipthet of disparagement—“proud Italy’’. 

22. *'Tardy**i slow, therefore lagging behind Italy—even 
in vices and fashions. 

Apish’*: given to imitation in the manner of an ape. 

23. How beautifully does the line itself limp! (Pope 
sought to cure it of its limp and read “base awkward imitation’’— 
a base awkward emendation!). 

25. if. Respect”: consideration. 

26. Buzz’d”: whispered. 
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28. Where inclination (‘will’) rebels against the dictate of 
reason (‘wit’s regard’). 

29. Do not seek to direct one who is bent on having his 
own way. 

31-32. Look at the beautiful quibble: ‘inspire’ and 
‘expire’. Not however a case of jocose pun. Gaunt has the 
habit of playing seriously with words. 

33. ‘'Rash ... .riot’": wild riotous living. 

Note how the line exactly echoes the sense. “The weighty 
yet rapid monosyllables, rash, fierce, lead up to the equally 
weighty but longer-vowelled blaze in a way exactly parallel to 
the actual meaning of the words, contrast the suggestion of 
length in last long with that of shortness in are short and mark 
the cross alliteration.’’ (The “Arden” editor). 

38. “Insatiate cormorant”'. a voracious sea-bird. 

39. “Consuming means”', consuming w,hat is at hand. 
“Preys upon itself”: the colour of the connonant's beak being 
red, there grew the legend that it fed upon its blood. 

40-55. A famous passage ; it is a paean of patriotism ; it 
is quoted in England's Parnassus (a collection of extracts from 
various poets, 1600), where it is attributed by mistake to Drayton. 
This is probably the finest speech in the play- The glory of its 
poetry is equal only to ilj patriotic sentiment. 

41. “Earth”: ‘country’, ‘seat’, ‘native land’. 42. Gaunt 
compares England to the Garden of Eden. (Genesis —Ch. III). 

47. “Office”: capacity. 

40-46 &: 50-51. Look at the effect of the repetition of “this”. 

51. “Teeming': fruitful. 52. “fear’d.... birth”: held 
in awe on account of their race (the gifted race of Englishmen), 
justly famous for their noble birth. (Look at the cross-allitera¬ 
tion). 

54. “Christian service”: allusion to the Crusades in which 
Richard I and Edward I took part. 

55. “Stubborn Jewry”: Jewry is Judaea. 'The Jews were 
called stubborn because they had obstinately refused to accept 
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Jesus as the Messiah and because they had resisted the Romans 
with a stubborn zeal. 

‘^Sepulchre’*: the tomb o£ Jesus. “The crusades were under¬ 
taken to rescue the tomb of our Lord from the hands of the 
i^aracens. 

56. **The world*s ransom** i “Our Blessed Lord’*. Compare 
St. Matth€W*s Gospel XX. 28: “The son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His Life a 
ransom for many.” 

"‘Blessed Mary*s Son**: Virgin Mary, Mother of Jesus is 
called Blessed. Compare St. Luke I. 42: “Blessed are thou 
among women.” 

57. Look at the effect of the repetition of “dear” in this 
line as well as the next. (Mark also the tender wistfulness). 

61. Mark the fine suggestiveness of the epithet “trium¬ 
phant”. 

62. “Siege***: Gray would read “surge” for it, which would 
make the meaning perhaps clearer but the poetry certainly 
poorer. “The bold image gives a peculiarly Shakespearean 
flavour to the phrase.” (Herford). 

61-62. Note the suggestion of strength and force, the sense 
of exaltation. 

64. Look at the bitter tone of contempt. The line grins. 
Also “note the frequency with which Shakespeare uses imagery 
drawn from blots and stains in the play, e.g. I. iii. 202 ; III. iv. 
81 ; IV. i. 236 ; 324-25 ; V. iii. 66.” (Herford). 

65. “That**: Note the change from “this” to “that”—its 
deep pathos. 

69-70. York’s characteristic advice is not, of course, heeded. 
Who heeds him, alas, in the play! Yet his advice is often 
sound. Look at his homely phrasing. 

70. Note the pun on ‘rage’. York shares in a little his 
brother’s trait of punning; only his puns are much less pointed 
than his great brother’s. 

71-73. Contrast the Queen’s polite tone with Richard’s 
offensive frivolity. 

9 
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73-84. The inflamed Gauiit indulges in a tirade of pun. 
The continuous word-play has repelled many. Pope dismisses 
it as spurious. Coleridge defends it with his subtle logic and 
fine perception: “On a death-bed there is a feeling which may 
make all things appear but as puns and equivocations. And a 
passion there is that carries off its own excess by plays on words 
as natu-rally, and therefore as appropriately to drama, as by 
gesticulations, looks or tones.” (Coleridge). The sustained 
quibbling does indeed bring out his mood of vehement irrita¬ 
tion and self-reproach. Look at his own explanation in 1. 85. 
“Misery makes sport to mock itself.” 

74. He puns on his name. 

77. I have kept watch over England which has long been 
sleeping. Note that “watch” and “wake” are doublets, the 
same words etymoiogically. Note “watching” in 1. 78. 

79. That pleasure which comforts and sustains fathers 
has been denied to me; the pleasure, that is, of seeing my 
children (1. 80). 

84-87. Shakespeare makes Richard anticipate the objec¬ 
tion tliat one might have to the dying Gaunt’s nice word-play, 
and Gaunt answers it. 

85. Misery mocks at itselc to amuse itself. 

86, You intended to kill my name in me by banishing 
my son and heir. 

88. **Flatter”: is the usual reading; “flatter with” reads 
Quarto 1, which woul(J mean “use flattery to”. 

89. “Men living’': meaning himself. 

"'Those that die”: he means Richard. 

See 1. 91. Mark his caustic wit. 

91., Though I am sicker than you, it is you who are really 
dying. 

92. Has Richard lost his accustomed intelligence at the 
moment? Or why should he be so slow to see Gaunt’s 
meaning? Apparently, he cannot perceive the fling at himself. 
Is it not an obtuse Richard whom we meet here, not the 
Richard we know? If so, what may have brought about the 
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change? Is it the taunting reproof of Gaunt? Gaunt’s self- 
mockery of course was really a veiled and therefore more 
-effective mockery of Richard; and it has produced its desired 
effect. That Richard can be so effectively chidden thus shows 
his essential boyishness of character. 

93-94. Gaunt sees Richard ill: (1) Ill Gaunt sees Richard 
and naturally sees him ill; (2) Gaunt sees that Richard is ill, 
much to his own mortification. 

96ff, Look at the extended imagery of illness. 

102-103. The ‘flattery’ affects directly the king only and 
impairs his character. But it produces deeper and far- 
reaching consequences; for it involves the whole country and 
lands it in disaster. 

102. **Verge'*: a legal term, meaning “the extent of 
jurisdiction round the King’s Court”. 

103. '"Waste": also a legal term, meaning "damage done 
to the freehold by the tenant for life”. 

110. Gaunt goes back to the thought of “rotten parch¬ 
ment bonds”. That thought, the shame of it, ails him. 

114. “Since you have taken to leases and bonds you are 
no longer King supreme above all laws but are subject to the 
laws like any other bargainer; otherwise you have no posses¬ 
sions at all.” (Adren editor). 

Obviously Richard is very strongly moved by the 
speech of Gaunt. Hence his savage retort.* “He rounds on 
the sick man with a flash of temper.” But what a poor show 
he gives of himself! For one thing, note the shrill hysteric cry 
of 1. 115; “And thou a lunatic lean-witted fool.” (How 
different from the way he talked and behaved even in his 
discomfiture in Act I. i.) For another, sec how he betrays 
himself in "make pale our cheek”. 

115. "Lean-witted**: Significantly enough, Richard’s out¬ 
burst of wrath expresses itself in a quibble. “He scornfully adds 
one other interpretation of his uncle’s name.” Gaunt is ‘Gaunt’ 
in mind (not in body alone); his wit is lean, for he is lunatic, 
a man with but little sense. 
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118. **Mdke pale our cheek A very revealing line. 

Richard turns pale, though he does not like it. Always anxious 
to wear a bright face, he yet grows pale, being so rudely 
admonished by his uncle. He feels too that he looks pale, 
which is characteristic of him. He even draws the attention 
of others to it: still more characteristic of him. See also how 
the momentary loss of his beauty moves him to a truly poetic 
description. 

116. Ague's privilege": the advantage you take of your 
ague (disease). 

117. '^Frozen admonition": Gaunt’s admonition has 
frozen the rose on Richard’s cheek. A case of transferred 
epithet, perhaps. It is “frozen” also because it is cold counsel 
of prudence, characteristic of frozen old age. 

119. *'His": *its. (‘It’ came over into English only in 1598 
and had yet to be familiar). "Native residence": the face. 

123. “Should cause you to lose your heaS.” 

124-125. Gaunt plays on the name “Edward”. Richard 
is Edward, the Black Prince’s son; Gaunt is Edward Ill’s son. 

126. "Pelican": the legends say that tiie pelican feeds its 
young by piercing its blood. The fact is that the pelican feeds 
its young with fish from its pouch, whence probably the 
mistake. 

134. "Crooked age : the bent figure of time, with the 
scythe, whence the suggestion of ‘cropping up that wither'd 
flower'—Gaunt. 

136. May Richard live in his shame but let shame live 
always with him. 

139-140. Look at Richard's lack of feeling. 

145. Richard’s retort is based on a deliberate distortion 
of York's speech. His deliberate ambiguity is a retort to York's 
unintentional ambiguity. York means to say (in 1. 143) that 
Gaunt holds Richard as dear as he does Harry, his son. 
Richard retorts that Gaunt indeed loves him and that as 
much as ‘Hereford’ loves him (i.e., Richard). 
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B. 147-223, As soon as Gaunt dies Richard seizes his property, 
paying no heed to York's protest. 

153-154. A callous answer is it not? Look at the use of 
rhyme, meant to close the topic of Gaunt’s death. 

'"Rug-headed Kerns": shaggy-haired Irish Soldiers (Kerns: 
light-armed Irish infantry). 

157. The legend went that St. Patrick had chased away 
all venomous creatures from Ireland. 

160-162. No act could have been more criminally foolish. 

16$ff. Even York protests,—even York who advised Gaunt 
just a while back not to “direct” him whose way himself will 
choose. Look at his first sentence: “How long shall I be 

patient? Ah! how long”_This indeed is the last straw for 

York. 

Herford points out “how differently the protests of the two 
brothers are provoked. York is kindled by a family wrong, 
Gaunt by a natjpnal disgrace”. But York's ground of protest 
is not merely the ground of family wrong. His point is that 
since the King of England rules by right of birth and feudal 
law, to deprive Bolingbroke of his right of succession would 
amount to destroying not only Richard's own title to the throne 
but “everybody's title to anything at all” (cp 11. 195ff). 

166. "Gaunt's rebukes": rebukes (or abuse) heaped on 
Gaunt by Richard. (An instance of Objective Genitive). 

167-68. Here is an allusion to the engagement of Boling¬ 
broke to the daughter of the Duke of Berri, uncle to the King 
of France. It took place during his exile. Richard sent the 
Earl of Salisbury to France and had it broken off. 

173-175. A fine estimate of Richard II's father. In the 
following lines he institutes a contrast between the two. 

176. Richard looks like his father. He has manly and 
handsome looks, although his character is effeminate. 

177. When he was of your age. 

184-85. Look at the concluding apology. The force of tlie 
speech lies in the fact that York is driven to it in spite of 
himself. 
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198. Gaunt’s final plea against Richard was that he had 
virtually resigned his sovereignty by fanning out his land, that 
he had reduced himself to the position of “landlord of 
England” (no longer King); York’s point is that he was going 
to liquidate the right of succession. The conclusion of both 
happened to be the same, that he had revoked the very 
conditions on which his position as King rested. 

202. Letters patents'’: In Modem English “letters 
patent”; {Letters patent=open; Latin, patere, to be open: 
“letters open to inspection”). The expression means “letters 
by which some rights are conferred” (Schmidt). 

203. Attorneys General”: “those who are appointed by 
general authority for all his affairs and suits.” (Schmidt). 

203-204. Sue his livery: “to apply for the delivery to him 
of his estate.” Wfeen a feudal tenant died, the land would pass 
on to the possession of the feudal lord, to whom the heir had 
to apply by advancing his claim of succession. This putting 
forward of the claim was technically called “sue-ing his livery”. 

205-208. “York speaks like a true conservative in defence 
of the traditional rights of property.” 

209-210. Note Richard’s irresponsible, wayward boyish¬ 
ness, his “urchin brevity and wilfulness which characterize all 
his acts of sovereignty.” 

212. Since Richard is bent on ruining himself, what can 
York do but wash his hands clean of everything? But York 
cannot do what he wants to. He is appointed “Lord Governor 
of England” in Richard’s absence. 

219-221. Palmer’s comment ought to be noted. It is 
“almost a stroke of humour in a play that but rarely invites 
a smile.... York has just scolded Richard roundly, preferred 
him advice which has been discourteously rejected and retired 
with ominous allusions to what must come of the ‘bad courses’ 

of his nephew. All this has passed clean over Richard's head_ 

Richard is quick to utter more than his mind on all occasions 
and, as is common with free speakers, he attaches little or no 
importance to what anybody else may say. He is in no way 
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disconcerted by his uncle's reproaches and abrupt retirement". 
'Tor he is just and ahvays loved us well.** This line by tlie 
way is as much a commentary on York as on Richard. The 
same Richard would never have said as much of Gaunt. 

C224ff. Now "the tempest begins to sing". The wrath of 
the nobles is found already to simmer. Aggrieved to learn 
that Richard has taken Hereford's rights away, they feel bitter 
towards him. Northumberland resents that Richard should 
allow himself to be "barely led by flatterers". Willoughby regrets 
that "the king’s grown bankrupt”. All are agreed that it augurs 
ill for the state. They all rejoice, however, in the news of 
Bolingbroke making for England and prepare to rally round 
him. The germs of the revolution are already in sight. 

226. He (Bolingbroke) enjoys the title merely, not tlie 
revenue. It is this that ails the nobles, for whom the killing 
of Gloucester is hardly a grievance! 

228. **Great** : big (as we would say); charged with deep 
feelings. 

229. Before it (his heavy heart) is disburdened (relieved of 
its content, delivered) with a liberal tongue (by free speech). 
His pent up feelings call for expression, but he does not give 
them an outlet, 

233. **Out with it’*', speak it out. 

234-35. Look at his (for that matter, of all nobles) 
solicitude for Bolingbroke. The sympathy that Richard loses 
passes on instantly to Bolingbroke. 

238. **Bome**: endured. 239. **In him**: in his case. 
royal prince’*: look at the epithet; a very telling pleonasm. 
(Cp 1. 40 "this royal throne of kings”, and 1. 51 "royal kings”.) 

241-42- One charge against Richard is that he chooses to 
be surrounded and ruled by base flatterers. 

242. **Inforni**: bring accusations.... 242-43. **And what 
... .us all** —whatever accusations they may from sheer hatred 
bring against us. 

246. Pill’d: peeled, plundered, fleeced. 
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247. *'The nobles _ fin'd'": Holinshed says that Richard 

hned the nobles (1399) who had assisted Gloucester and other 
Lords Appellant too (1387), whence the suggestion “ancient 
quarrels" in 1. 248. 

247-48. The text seems corrupt. 1. 247 limps; “and quite 
lost their hearts" is repeated in 1. 248 to such a poor effect (how 
it makes the line hobble awkwardly!). Some would omit “quick” 
in 1. 247 to regularize the metre; in that case however the anti¬ 
thesis between “lost their hearts" and “quite lost their hearts" 
would be so painfully studied and yet utterly inane. The 
Clarendon Editors following Holinshed (who speaks of “nobles, 
gentlemen and commons") read 1. 247 as “the gentlemen and 
nobles hath he fined”, which considerably saves its rhythm. 

250. Benevolences": forced loans. Rich men were called 
upon to “give goods of their benevolence" ; first exacted in 
Edward IV's reign.' 

252-53. The worst feature about Richard’s mis-rule is that 
he raised money by all sorts of foul means and'ran through it 
rapidly; yet he did not spend it in war (which might have been 
some pretext after all), for war he always shunned. On the 
contrary, he entered into a treaty like a coward and surrendered 
like a fool. He was for ever entering into treaties in order 
to keep peace with France, for which purpose he married the 
French princess even and ceded Brest and Cherbourg to France. 

254. **His ancestors": Edward III and the Black Prince 
(an Alexandrine). 

257. ‘^Broken": same word as “bankrupt" in Shakespeare’s 
day, “Bankrupt" etymologically meant bank (i.e., bench) being 
broken (ruptured, Latin rt/mpo—break). 

259. Hanmer reads “hang" for “hangeth", to correct the 
syntax and adjust the metre. But the syntax is correct even 
with “hangeth": Elizabethan grammar sanctions it as well as 
modern grammar which subordinates logic of grammar to logic 
of facts, form to sense (reproach and dissolution may be consi¬ 
dered a single concept). As for the metre, the line seems to be 
a deliberate Alexandrine. 
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262. See how he esteems Bolingbroke as “his noble kins¬ 
man" and disparages Richard as “most degenerate king". The 
field is already lost for Richard. 

263. .... sin^': a beautiful line rich in its suggestive¬ 
ness. The high poetic word 'sing' is a common word in Eliza¬ 
bethan English in this sense. See how the metaphor of the 
“storm" is sustained in the lines to follow. 

265-66. Our ship is assailed by the storm and we take no 
toil to save her. The wind presses heavily on her sails, but we 
do not care to lower sails; we choose rather to die “securely”. 

Securely**: heedless of danger, having an unwarranted feeling 
of safety, which prevents us from taking proper precaution.) 

269-70. However dark the cloud may look, there is a silver 
lining in it. However dismal the prospects, a dim ray of hope 
of life is visible (to Northumberland’s eyes). He is hinting at 
the news of Bolingbroke’s expedition. * 

269ff. ''Hollow eyes of death**: Herford’s note is instruc¬ 
tive. “When death is personified by Shakespeare, it is always 
in the form of the skeleton—the grim mediaeval fancy stamped 
afresh upon the imagination of modern Europe by the famous 
engravings of the Dance of Death!” 

275. (Speaking) so: as if to your own self. 

276. ''Thy _ thoughts**: your speech will be but thought. 

Thought is conversation with one-self. So your speaking to us 
will amount practically to thinking. 

277. So Northumberland is gradually coming to the front. 
"Port le Blanc**: small port in France. In Holinshed, Boling¬ 
broke’s expedition starts from this port. Shakespeare follows 
him. 

284. “Strings of names are commonly allowed by Shakes¬ 
peare, with fine instinct, to partially interrupt or impair the 
regular verse-rhythm. Such catalogues are essentially prosaic, 
and accord best with an openly prosaic form of speech.” 
(Herford). 

286. There are two conflicting versions of Bolingbrokc's 
expedition in Holinshed, one stating that he had only “fifteen 
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lances”, the other giving him eight ships well furnished for the 
war and three thousand men “of war”. Shakespeare evidently 
accepted the latter. *'Men of soldiers. 

287. They are making fast (with due expedition) for 
England. 

290. They would already have arrived, but they wait till 
the king first departs for Ireland. 

292. "Twp”: a term in hawking, it means “the process of 
replacing the broken feathers in the wing of a falcon by new 
ones”; hence —to mend, to repair. The country (England), as it 
were, is the hawk with broken wings. 

Richard probably stands for “broken wings” ; or perhaps 
the troubles consequent on Richard’s mis-rule. 

293. ''Broking pawn’': ‘pledge in the hands of brokers’. 
Blemish'd: dishonoured. 

291-300. Look at the animation, the enthusiasm that fires 
them. They are vying with each other in their eagerness to 
“shake off their slavish yoke”. 294. "Gilt": no pun—in spite 
of the spelling “guilt” in the Quartos. So “gilt” did not then 
mean external surface glitter. 

296. Ravenspurgh or Ravenspur: then a port at the mouth 
of the Humber. It is there that Bolingbroke landed. 

An additional note on the members of Bolingbroke's 
expedition: According to Holinshed, “there were also with him 
(i.e. Bolingbroke), Reginald Lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Epping- 
ham, and Sir Thomas Ramston Knights, John Norbury, Robert 
Waterton and Frances Coiut, esquires; few else were there ; 
for (as some write) he had not past a xv lances, as they termed 
them in those days, that is to wit, men of arms, furnished and 
appointed as the use then was; yet others write that the Duke 
of Britaigne delivered unto him three thousand men of war, to 
attend him, and that he had viii ships well furnished for the 
war, where Froissart yet speaketh but of three.” 

It may be noted that Reginald is Rainold (a variant of 
Reginald) in Shakespeare, and Shakespeare changes Sir Thomas 
(Ramston) into Sir John, In Holinshed, Richard, son of the 
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Earl of Arundel broke from the Duke of Exeter, So Malone 
interposed a line—“The son of Richard, Earl of Arundel.” 

Scene II 

In Act II, scene i we were looking at Richard with Gaunt's 
eyes, with the eyes of York and the other nobles. Here, we 
are looking at him with the Queen’s eyes. There, his vices were 
emphasised; here, his better qualities are revealed and only 
his weaknesses are exposed. There, he alienated our sympa¬ 
thies ; here, sympathy for him returns. So Shakespeare holds 
the scale even between Richard and Bolingbroke. This scene 
thus counteracts to some extent the unfavourable impression 
that we had of Richard in the foregoing scene. Richard here 
is the Queen’s “sweet Richard”, “so sweet^a guest”. That the 
Queen loves him with all her heart is surely a point in his 
favour. , 

If, however, the scene throws light on the better side of 
Richard the man, it discloses too the defects of Richard the 
king. Not merely has he alienated the nobles, he has also left 
his kingdom unprovided, on the weak shoulders of the aged 
York who is clearly unequal to the task, who besides is none 
too pleased with him. Richard's fecklessness has thus been 
brought out without impairing our newly awakened pity for 
him. 

Here in this scene we can distinctly hear the fearful tempest 
sing. Before however the ill news comes, there are dark fore¬ 
bodings of it. To begin with, the Queen's heart is heavy, not 
merely because Richard is away but also because vague fears 
of a nameless woe haunt her. Green, Bagot and Bushy also. 
share in her premonitions. Their hearts presage that three of 
them part never to meet again (coming events cast their shadows 
before). In the meanwhile poor York is all in a fluster. With 
the nobles fled, the commons cold, and the coffers empty, the 
decrepit duke flounders non-plussed. That Richard has lost 
the field is a foregone conclusion. 
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The time is early July 1399, the place probably Windsor 
Castle. The first forty lines are all Shakespeare's, the rest 
•derived from Holinshed. In the play the Queen is a woman. 
In fact, she was a girl of twelve—a significant change. 

1-4. Bushy is anxious to dispel her gloom. 

3. Life-harming heaviness’* : heaviness (i.e., sorrow) which 
is harmful to health, which eats into one's life. 

4. **Disposition”: mood. 

5-6. The queen made the promise (that she would main¬ 
tain ‘a cheerful disposition’) only to please the king, but she 
cannot cast off her-gloom to please herself; any effort on her 
part to remain cheerful would not quite be to her liking. Her 
sorrow pleases her better. 

6. know no cause”: cp Antonio’s words in the The 
Merchant of Venice^ “In sooth, I know not why I am so sad.’’ 

7-8. See how she plays with words and conceits. She seems 
to have caught the contagion of her husband’s habit of mind 
and expression. She wonders why she should bid farewell to 
that sweet guest, Richard only to welcome this none-too-sweet 
(yet somehow pleasurable in her present mood) guest, grief. 

8, 9. Coleridge rightly obseives, “the amiable part of 
Richard’s character is brought full upon us by his queen’s few 
words”. The helpless isolation of the Queen moves us to 
sympathy and sympathy for her means sympathy also for “the 
erring king”. 

10. Some sorrow as yet unborn, but ready to be born. 
*‘Ripe in fortune’s womb”: ready for birth. The metaphor is 
resumed by her in 11. 62-65. 

11. ‘Tnward soul”: soul within, the core of my heart. 

12. ’*With . trembles”: grows pale at nothing. 

*’Nothin^’: that which is not there at all at the moment. 

14. “Each substance of a grief” (every piece of real sorrow) 
has “twenty shadows” (has numerous images). “Shadow” is 
contrasted with “substance”, “appearance” with “reality”. 

15. The images look like sorrow but are not sorrow. 
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16-17. To one afflicted with sorrow, one thing seems to be 
many. His eye is "glazed’, covered with glass, as it were, a film 
of tears. The tears seem to blind his vision. So one thing,, 
complete in itself, is to such a one’s vision split into many 
“objects” (different pieces). So the Queen’s sorrow has but one 
cause (the king's absence) which appears to her to be many. 

18. '^Perspectives'”: pictures of a particular kind. Viewed 
directly they would look like a blur of lines and dots ; “eyed 
awry”, the true picture could be discovered. Mirrors producing 
such an illusion used also to be called perspectives. 

"Rightly gazed upon" : seen from the front. 

19. "Confusion": indistinct form. "Eyed awry": viewed 
obliquely. 

20-24. There are pictures which viewed directly look like 
a mere blur, a confusion of dots and line(S> but, viewed awry, 
show the proper thing. So the Queen looks upon the king’s 
departure 'awry': She does not take a proper view of it, and 
discovers many vague causes for her sorrow. If however she 
cares to look at it as it is, it will be revealed that she has been 
grieving for nothing but shadows (‘illusory’ images). In the 
case of the ‘perspective’, a straight view gives the false impres¬ 
sion, but in the queen’s case, an oblique view falsifies the 
truth. We have here a sort of an inverted analogy. 

25. "More ... .not": do not worry about anything other 
than the king's departure. 

26. "False sorrow's eyes": the false eye of sorrow. Sorrow 
has a way of distorting one’s vision. 

27. "For .... imaginary": so one in sorrow often grieves 
for “things imaginary” (illusory object) instead of “things true” 
(the genuine cause). 

30-32. He cannot escape being sad, very very sad. The 
result is that though she realizes that she has no positive thought, 
she yet feels utterly weighed down by that “heavy nothing”, 
that very oppressive but unsubstantial grief. 31. "Though on 
.... think" : though in thinking (when she analyses herself) she 
thinks on nothing (no thought). 
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32. My grief makes me “faint and shrink". 

33. ^‘Conceit’’: fancy. 

34. ''Nothing less'' : anything but “conceit". 

34-35. "Conceit is.... grief": The fancy of grief is 
always “derived frbm" (due to) some “forefather grief" (some 
grief that occurred before). An imaginary trouble is derived 
from previous trouble, as hers is not. 

36. "Nothing": conceit, a grief that is in fancy. 

"Something’ : very genuine. 

36. It has no cause, yet it is real. 

37. Or “the nothing that I grieve" (the imaginary grief 
that I suffer from) has “something" (has sometliing very real) 
about it. My grief may seem imaginary, yet it must be some¬ 
thing real after all. 

38. It is only ^n the future that I shall know the cause of 
my sorrow ; the grief that I already possess is due to an event 
which is yet to happen. The event will coma about and be 
known later, but the grief is already hers. 

34-40. How she quibbles, much in Richard's fashion. 
Perhaps the quibbling itself testifies to her state of distraction. 
Incidentally, however, Shakespeare himself loves quibbles, as 
much as his characters do. In this play the habit is not con¬ 
fined to Richard and the Queen but is common to Gaunt and 
York as well. This excessive conceit however was too much 
for Pope who could stand only its first two lines and dismissed 
the rest as spurious. 

46-51. Green breaks the unhappy news. The banished 
Bolingbroke “repeals (recalls) himself; with uplifted arms he is 
safely arrived at Ravenspurgh". 

52-55. Green has still worse news to break: Northumber¬ 
land, his son Percy, Ross, Beaumond and Willoughby, many 
another powerful lord, are all fled to him. 

57. "Revolted faction": the rebel section. 

58. "Earl of Worcester" : Northumberland’s brother 
-(historically, he resigned his stewardship after Richard’s return), 

59. "His staff": the white staff, the symbol of his dffice 
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^‘‘steward of the Royal Household”). The breaking of the 
stafiE shows that he has resigned his office and transferred alle¬ 
giance to Bolingbroke. 

60. All the household servants: ser\’^ants, that is, of the 
king's household. In Holinshed, the household servants only 
"fled’, but not to Bolingbroke. Compare Holinshed: 

“They dispersed themselves, some into one country and 
some into another.” 

63. offspring. 

64. ''Prodigy*": any portent, (here perhaps) a monstrous 
birth. 

67-68. How she hugs and cherishes her despair! 

69. Cozening hope: false deluding hope. "He**: hope. 

70. Cruel hope keeps back kind death. 

71. Death would loosen and snap the b#nd8 of life, which 
would be welcome to one in misfortune and misery. 

72. False h®pe, however, causes life to linger “in extremity” 
(to the utmost limit), and misery to be prolonged beyond one's 
capacity for endurance. 

74. "Signs of zvaf*: the “gorget”, to protect the neck. 
"Aged**: a very eloquent word. That such a heavy responsibility 
should have been left on so aged a head is indeed very unwise 
of Richard. 

75. "Careful**: anxious. Business: the fact of being busy, 
worried, deeply concerned, pre occupied with hard tasks. 

76. "Comfortable** words: comforting words. 

79. "Crosses**: “vexatious trials”. 

80-81. Yet another piece of folly^on Richard’s part. He has 
gone to "‘save far off” (his power in Ireland) while he leaves his 
home without proper provisions for defence. 

82. Underprop: support. 

84. Now comes the hour of sickness for the State which his 
excesses (“surfeit”) have caused. 

85. Try: test the sincerity. 

96. Knave: boy^ (that was the original meaning of the 
word—^boy, servant.) 
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97. Historically, she died some months later (in October, 
not July) at Barking, not Flashy, and of grief of her sons (not her 
husband’s) death. Shakespeare makes her death coincide with 
this fateful moment. 

98. ^"God”: I pray to God. 

99. *‘Rushin ^*: the metaphor of tide is continued. 

101. Provided that no “act of treason on my part” had 
provoked him to it. (So = if only.) 

102. **Cut off my head &c/': Gloucester however was not 
exactly killed; he was strangled between two beds. 

\0dff. Look at his evident distraction. He is all a bundle 
of nerves at the moment. "Posts”: messengers. 

104. "Money”: want of money is one of those practical 
difficulties with which poor York has to contend. 

106-108. Th^^se again are difficulties which w’orry him. 
Arms have to be collected and men mustered. York does not 
know how to bell the cat, whom to fall back upon in this crisis. 
Mark the pathetic fatuity of his “abrupt, disconnected order“ 
to the servant. 

107. "There”: at Flashy. 

no. "Thrust disorderly”: this is the reading of Steevens 
for “disorderly thrust” in both Quartos and Folios. Steevens 
seeks to regularize the line. But York at the moment is hardly 
capable of regular verse. 

108-111. York simply Joes not know how he can arrange 
the affairs of the State, left to him in such a confusion. 

lllj^'. This is another cause of his distraction. Both 
are equally near to him: the one is his king and kinsman to 
whom he must be loyal, the other is his kinsman whom the king 
has wronged. 

114-115. York is shaken to the very bottom of his loyalty. 
He feels that Richard’s is the wrong cause. He is distracted in 
“conscience” as well as in “counsel”. 

116. "Well, _ do”: Note the touching futility of this 

decision, this attempt at determination. The feebleness of 
“somewhat” is in pathetic contrast to “must”. 
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117. **Muster up'': assemble. 

98-122. The disjointed lines, the slipshod metre, the broken, 
irregular rhythm, testifies to York’s distraction. (Some would 
have it in prose which is not certainly intended by Shakespeare: 
Richard II nowhere has any long prose passage.) It ought to 
be noted how Shakespeare in this very early play has already 
learnt how to make his verse dramatically appropriate, how he 
often gives (seemingly) bad verse only because it will be good 
drama. Note the half-lines in the speech: a mark of the 
speaker’s excitement. Indeed the changes in the mood and tone 
of York have been forcefully revealed in the varied character of 
the verse. 

122. “Sits fair": is in a favourable direction. 

123. “Levy powers": raise troops. 

124. “Proportionable": fit to be a match for. 

128. “WaveiHng": fickle, unstable. 

129. “Lies in": rests on. 

130. By so much: to that extent. 

131. “Wherein": in which respect. 

136-37. The despicable commons, so full of hate for us, 
will do us little service. Hateful: probably both “full of hate’’ 
and despicable. 

138. They would possibly like to tear us to pieces like curs. 

140. In Hoi inshed they flee together to Bristol. 

143. That depends on whether York can beat Bolingbroke 
back. We meet again if Bolingbroke is beaten back, or we do 
not. 

144. It is significant that they do not pause to help 
York. Even the idea of rendering aid to York does not occur to 
them. And these are the men on whom Richard has reposed 
his trust! 

145. His task is an absolutely impossible one. For him to 
beat back Bolingbroke is like trying to count sands on the shore 
and drink oceans dry. 

147. Note the touching farewell. 

10 
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146-147. Note the concluding rhyme, suggesting not simply 
the close of the scene but the end of their association and fellow¬ 
ship. 


Scene III 

It is in striking relief to the scene that goes before. “There, 
agitation, foreboding and confusion, here, the quiet advance of 
a resolute man to his goal.” (Herford) First enter Bolingbroke 
and Northumberland with forces. Northumberland's outspoken 
devotion is equal to Bolingbroke’s reticent geniality. To them 
enters Henry Percy, Northumberland’s son, whom Bolingbroke 
receives with a lather effusive sweetness. Ross and Willoughby 
are then presented, both greeted by Bolingbroke with that rigid 
cordiality which is his forte. Anxious to obtain their good 
graces, he yet is re'feerved. He indeed knows how to fawn with 
dignity and reserve. Next comes Berkeley, and finally York, to 
whom Bolingbroke promptly bends the knee. *York challenges 
his “false obeisance” and comes roundly on him at once. The 
astute Bolingbroke, however, manages the situation with so con¬ 
summate a skill that York professes first to be neutral, but finds 
himself drawn finally into “an ambiguous acceptance of the 
usurper”. Thus the astute tact of Bolingbroke succeeds in 
winning over that champion of law and authority, that sworn 
enemy of all shades of treason. 

Bolingbroke’s character is vividly brought out. His dignity, 
his reserve, his eloquence and effusion where they are called 
for, and to the precise extent that they are called for, his 
ingratiating ways which he knows how to combine with his 
reticence, his astuteness and tact, his self-possession, his massive¬ 
ness of character—all these are finely revealed. While he professes 
to have come only “to seek his own”, all can plainly see (Boling¬ 
broke makes them see it in his own silent, unobtrusive way), 
all tacitly understand that he seeks much more. Bolingbroke 
knows how to wait, how also to appeal to the weak point in 
York’s character and exploit his sentiment. A diplomat out 
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and out, a shrewd practical politician, he never attempts to force 
the issue. The deficiency of his character too is suggested: his 
lack of a heart, his incapacity for sentiment, a deficiency which 
in his situation proves to be an asset. Not the least significant 
point about him in the scene is how little he speaks and yet 
how much to the point when he does and that at every decisive 
moment. That really is the man. 

The place is Gloucestershire (See 11. 3-4). 

LI. 2-18. Note the unctuous tone. Compare particularly 
11. 6-7; 11-12; 13-14; 18. 

5. '"Draws out"': lengthens. 

6-7. Your swTct conversation, sweet as sugar itself, has 
made enjoyable the otherwise tedious journey. 

9. Cotswold : hills (in Gloucestershire) whence the Thames 
has its rise. 

10. Ross and Willoughby, not enjoying your company, 
would surely find the way exceedingly wearisome. 

12. "Tediousness and process'': tedious process. (A case 
'Of hendiadys) . 

Process: “weary course”. 

1.5-16. The prospect of joy is about as pleasant as joy 
itself; the hope of it being equal almost to its fulfilment. 

16. "This": this hope (of meeting you). 

10-16. In Holinshed Ross and Willoughby accompany 
Bolingbroke from Ravenspurgh to Berkeley. In Shakespeare, 
they follow him and soon meet him and then all arrive at 
Berkeley. 

21. "Young Harry Percy": Two years older than Boling¬ 
broke historically, Percy is represented by Shakespeare as much 
younger—about as old as Prince Henry, the future Henry V 
(See I Henry IV). 

24. I hoped to have his news from you. 

27. Dispers’d : dismissed. 

37-38. I cannot certainly forget what I never so much as 
knew. 
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38-39. This is the first meeting in Shakespeare between 
Bolingbrokc and Percy,, while in Holinshed they had been 
“associated in arms in the French Campaigns”. 

41-42. An obvious pun on “tender” (in spite of the 
Clarendon Editors). 

41-44. Shakespeare will later disclose the irony of Percy’s 
words. 

42. “Being lender &c’': not having the qualities that 
experience brings. 

45//. llolingbroke s ingratiating tone is promptly noticed 
by the clever Percy, who is later to comment bitterly on it. 
Compare / Hemy IV. 1. Hi'. 

“Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 


O the devil take such cozeners 1” 

47. “In”', having. 48. “Love”', friendship. 

51-52. What “stir” (preparations to confront us) is York 
making with the troops he has gathered at Berkeley? 

58. A very Shakespearean line. 

59. “Wot”: know. “Psrsues”: follows, accompanies (used 
in a good sense). 

01-b3. All my wealth now is gratitude (“unfelt”—unfelt 
by the recipients, i.e., unsubstantial); no other wealth have I 
at present. When, however, I am richer I will duly recompense 
you for your love and labour. “Which”: its antecedent may be 
“thanks” or “treasury” (the latter more probably). 

64. “Surmounts”: surpasses in value. 

65j/. I can only thank you, thanks being the only form of 
payment for a poor man, 

66. My fortune is yet an ‘infant*, it is yet to come of age*^ 

70. Bolingbrokc says that he will reply only to the name 
of Lancaster, which is his true title at present. If addressed as 
Hereford, he will make no answer. He insists on being called 
by his proper title. 
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75. (It is not my intention) to deprive you of one title of 
honour which is yours. Note the pun on (1) title and (2) tittle 
(the two words, by the way, are doublets). 

76. **What _ will”: whatever title you like to be called 

by—Hereford or Lancaster. 

77. Berkeley meets Bolingbroke on behalf of York. 

78. ^'Pricks’': spurs, goads, actuates. 

79. **Absent time’*: time of (king’s) absence. 

80. Frighten the peace of our country witli civil strife. 
*‘Self-bome” (arms): “borne for yourself”, i.e,, in your, not the 
king’s cause. The later Folios read “self-bom”, meaning 
perhaps “home-spun”, not surely a happy sense. Elizabethan 
spelling does not distinguish between ‘born’ and ‘borne’, whence 
probably the other reading. In both cases however the meaning 
has to be strained a little in order to have; the sen.se of civil 
war which the context almost certainly suggests. 

81. I do not require my words to be carried by you (to 
York). 

82. *‘His Grace <b’c” : Here comes York, the regent. 
Note Bolingbroke’s deferential attitude; his political sagacity 
is beyond question. 

84. York's retort is rude and pointed. He is not prepared 
to be taken in by the cringing knee. The knee can deceive. 
The ‘humble heart’—loyalty within, not the show without—is 
what he demands. 

85-86. Look at Bolingbroke’s patience and York’s irritated 
impatience. 

87, A typically English construction which is very effec¬ 
tive. How it brings out his innocent petulance. The meaning 
obviously is—do not pretend to be respectful towards me by 
addressing me as “uncle” or “your grace”. Does it not expose 
beautifully the fatuity of the old man’s contemptuous, blustering 
retort. For the construction, compare Romeo and Juliet (III. v.), 
“Thank me no thanking, nor proud me no prouds” ; Scott’s Anti¬ 
quary (chapter xi), “Nay, but me no buts”, and Tennyson's 
Lancelot and Elaine: “Prize me no prizes”. 
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89. **Profane’': blasphemy, profanity. 

90. '‘Forbidden legs”: legs forbidden to enter England, 
The [jcauty of the Synecdoche does not call for comment or 
elaboration. 

91. “A dust”: a particle of dust. 

92. “But . . . why}”: I have however more questions to 

ask, 

94. Pale-faced: because alarmed. The prolepsis is very 
vivid indeed. 

94. “Villages”: villagers of course—a lovely metonymy. 

95. Display of despicable arms. 

96. “Anointed”: a very necessary epithet in the context. 

97. “7'he king . . . behmd”: The absent king is present 
in my person, for I am the ‘regent’, his deputy. 

97-98. Alas, a* very feeble boast of “power”, as the subse¬ 
quent lines attest. 

99. “The lord . , . youth”: the master of such vigour and 
strength. 

100. History does not warrant this statement. Is it sug¬ 
gested by Nestoi's words in the Iliad (VII. 157)? Had Shakespeare 
read Hall's translation (1581)? 

101. “That . . . men”: who was a very Mars (god of war) 
among men. 

103. “Should”: would. 

104-105. This confession of his own impotence is all the 
more touching after his boastful blustering. Look at the 
further and fuller confession in 11. 153-154. 

106. Bolingbroke’s patience is inexhaustible. He can yet 
retain his astute show of respect and submission. 

107. On what quality (“condition”) does my fault ("it”) 
depend, and in what (action) does it lie? 

112. “In braving arms”: armed defiantly. 

113-114. WRl^n I was banished, rny title was Hereford; 
now I come back as (in the role of) Lancaster. 

117-118. Look at the subtle appeal. 

122. “Upstart unthrifts ”: spendthrifts of low birth suddenly 
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raised to high position by the king. It was a point of the nobles’ 
complaint against Richard that his favourites were of humble 
birth. Is not that also the charge of the barons against Gaveston 
in Marlowe’s Edward 11 ? 

122-125. Bolingbroke appeals to the most susceptible spot 
in York's heart. 

128, To startle the men that wronged him (his “wrongs”) 
from their lair and chase them to the last extremity. The 
metaphor is from hunting. “Wrongs”, or the men that 
wronged him, are, as it were, the quarry ; Gaunt (in the hypothe¬ 
tical situation imagined by Bolingbroke) is the hound. 

“the last stand of the hunted animal”. Bolingbroke’s point is 
that York’s son, in case he had thus been wronged, would have 
found in Gaunt (York’s brother) an avenger, that Gaunt would 
have redressed his wrongs. Should not then York redress his 
(Bolingbroke’s)? 

129. I am„ not (even) permitted to ‘sue my livery’ here 
(to claim delivery &c). 

131. “Distrain*d ’^: seized. 

134. ‘^Challenge law*': demand my rights according to 

law. 

136. To tliat inheritance which has freely (directly) 
descended to me. 

113-136. Bolingbroke pleads his case with as much passion 
as logic. He “plays dexterously upon the old man’s most sensi¬ 
tive point.s—^liis reverence for law and order, his hidden tender¬ 
ness for his nephew, his love for his son, and his family pride— 
newly lacerated by the ignominious sale of Gaunt’s possessions”. 
(Herfoid). 

138. It is up to you (it devolves upon you) now to do him 
right. 

139. **Base**: of low birth. **Endowments**: revenues. 

141. I did sympathize with. 

143. But I do not approve of his coming in this ‘kind* 
(manner), in braving (defiant) arms. 

144. **Be his own carver ^’: take the law into his own hands. 
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145. To right wrong in the wrong way ; to have his rights 
in the wrong manner. 146. ''Kind”', sort of procedure. 

147. "Cherish”', foster, foment. 

148-149. Here, as in L Henry IV Bolingbroke means to be 
only Duke of Lancaster and the nobles support him ostensibly 
on this understanding. 

152. I can visualize the result (“the issue”) of this war 
("these anus”). 

153. But I am powerless to set it right. Shrewd enough 
to see what is coming, he is not bold enough to prevent it. 

159. "Neutef’'. neutral. 

163. “Under a show of deference York is virtually 
arrested.” 

166. "Caterpillers” :\sLrva.e of butterfly or moth, “a 
favourite Elizabethan word for ‘greedy parasites’ who prey 
upon the land” (Verity). The “Common-wealth” is compared 
to a garden. The metaphor is continued in the line to follow. 
But Bolingbroke has already forgotten his original promise: 
that he is only after his inheritance and has no further motive. 

169. York is in a fix. He is not prepared to break his 
country's laws. So he will not be a friend to Bolingbroke. 

170. But he will not be enemy either, for he cannot 
resist. So Bolingbioke is welcome to him. 

171. He is glad to be neutral, because he will not side with 
Bolingbroke and he cannot ‘redress’ things. Compare Love's 
Labour’s Lost V. ii.: “Past cure is still past care.” 

York is one of those men who “with every appearance of 
probity and devotion—by no means wholly assured”—yet 
“contrive to find themselves in the long run sturdily swimming 
with the tide”. (Palmer). 


Scene IV 

A brief scene emphasizing Richard’s impending doom. 
Salisbury has collected forty thousand Welsh soldiers, ready to 
march with the king against his enemies, but Richard does not 
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return. Having waited ten days, they take him for dead and 
disperse in spite of Salisbury’s eflEorts to the contrary. So all 
Richard's hopes are blasted. 

I. This is the Welsh Captain speaking to Salisbury. "‘Ten 
days’*: According to Holinshed they waited for fourteen days. 
Shakespeare evidently changes fourteen into 'ten' for the sake 
of metre. 

5-6. Look at Salisbury’s pathetic pleading. Note the 
pathos in that ’yet’. 

7. Look at Holinshed: “But when they missed tlie king, 
there was a bruit spread amongst them, that the king was surely 
dead ; which wrought such an impression and evil disposition 
in the minds of the Welshmen and others that, for any persua¬ 
sion which the Earl of Salisbury might use, they would not go 
forth with him till they saw the king ; .... th§y would no longer 
abide, but scaled and departed away.’’ 

8. “Bay-trees” were emblems of victory. Their withering 
was therefore an evil omen. It is only the second edition (1586) 
of Holinshed which mentions it. So Shakespeare must have 
used this edition. This is what we have in Holinshed: 

“In this year in a manner throughout all the realm of 
England, old bay-trees withered, and afterwards, contrary to 
all men's thinking, grew green again, a strange sight, and 
supposed to import some unknown event.” 

It occurs in Holinshed in a different context, but Shake.s- 
peare turns it to his purpose. 

9-15. These are all portents, which deepen the sense of 
gloom. 

II. Lean-look’d: lean-looking, lean-faced (proleptic, of 
course). 

15. Compare Julius Ceasar, II. ii.:—“When beggars die, 
there are no comets seen ; The heavens themselves blaze forth 
the death of princes.” 

17. Richard’s return was unfortunately delayed by storms. 

20. “The rhythm, especially the inverted stress in Falls to 
suggests rapid descent.” (Verity). 
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‘‘Base’ll low. 

21. “77if? Sun”: symbolizing prosperity. The sun 

obscured by clouds happened to be Richard’s badge. Note the 
effect o£ “lowly”. 

23. ‘'Wait upon”: serve. 

24. “Crossly”: adversely. Look at the heavy gait of the 

line. 

21-24. “Note the peculiar elegiac effect of the rhyme, as if 
the lines were an epitaph on Richard’s fallen greatness.” 
(Verity). 


ACT III 
Scene I 

The scene gives us a further glimpse of Bolingbroke, and 
an account of the fate of the king’s favouriteLS, which suggests 
the fate that awaits Richard himself. In Act II, scene iii 
Bolingbroke proposes to go with York to Bristol castle which 
is reported to be held by “the caterpillars of the Common¬ 
wealth”. Now in this scene we find him already there, at the 
self-appointed task of weeiiing and plucking away the cater¬ 
pillars. He sends them summarily to execution. Is not that 
virtually an act of sovereignty on Bolingbroke's part? So 
Bolingbroke is shown in his true colours. In Act II, scene iii 
he declares that he means merely to demand his rights; here it 
is obvious that he means much more. His treatment of the 
“parasites” brings out his firmness as well as his ruthlessness. 
The pretence of a judicial trial cannot conceal the vindictive 
savagery of his action. Nor can his solicitude for the Queen 
quite take us in. For one thing, his charge against the king’s 
favourites of having made “a divorce betwixt his queen and 
him” is neither warranted by history nor substantiated by the 
play. Is his concern for her simply a pose of chivalry intended 
to ingratiate himself in the people’s favour? Or is it sincere? 
Does Shakespeare mean to suggest that the hard, implacable. 
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merciless Bolingbroke has yet a humane side to his character^ 
Characteristic, again, is the part that York plays in the scene. 
He has accompanied Bolingbroke to Bristol, is present at the 
summary arrest and execution, aids, abets and condones the 
assumption of sovereign power by Bolingbroke and all with 
an easy conscience, forgetting conveniently his old promise to 
“remain as neuter”, hardly aware of the anomaly, of his posi¬ 
tion of the ‘comic’ irony of his own previous indictment of 
Bolingbroke’s confederates; 

“And you that do abet him in this kind 

Cherish rebellion and are rebels all.” (TI. iii. 146-47). 
The same York is found sending letters to the Queen on 
Bolingbroke’s behalf! A turncoat who does not know himself 
to be one! He of course is naturally in the background, the 
man that dominates the scene being Bolingbroke, the capable 
administrator, who knows how to impose his will with success 
and exercise his* power effectively. 

2. ‘"Vex”: trouble with “too much urging &c” (1. 4). 
Bolingbroke will not trouble them! What an act of clemency! 

4. Dwelling unduly at length on (“too much urging”) 
the wickedness of their conduct (“your pernicious lives”). 

5. Bolingbroke speaks of charity to them! 

8. His first charge against them is that he misguided 
Richard, led him astray, landed him in that unfortunate 
career. (The charge is hardly fair. Richard’s favourites did 
not corrupt him ; it was his character that made him choose 
and keep their company). 

8. A royal king: A very king. 

Does the epithet quite apply to Richard? If he had been 
a royal king, the course of the play (or history) would have 
been far otherwise. It is significant, however, that the expres¬ 
sion occurs often in the play, giving as it does the key to the 
play. That a king has not been a royal king is the precise 
point of the tragedy. Is Bolingbroke then mistaken in his 
notion of the king? Possibly not. He will condemn them to 
death ; he has his grudge against them and he will soon refer 
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to it. But he pretends to be impersonal, as if his case is more 
that these men corrupted an otherwise worthy king than that 
they have done him (and others) certain personal injuries. So 
the poor dogs will be given a bad name before they are hanged. 

9. "Happy’': fortunate. "In blood &c": in birth and 
appearance. 

10. "Unhappied”: made unhappy (i.e. unfortunate). 

11-15. Unwarranted by history and contradicted by the 
play. .Suggested evidently by Marlowe's Edward IT. 

13. "Broke”: interrupted; stood in the way of. 

16. 'rhis is his other charge against them ; that they stood 
between him and the king, poisoned the king against him and 
were ultimately responsible for the sentence of exile on him, 
besides enjoying his property. 

19. I have had to submit to the wrongs you have done to 

me. 

20. Reference to his banishment. 

21. Verity points out how alliteration (in 1. 6) emphasizes 
the sense of bitterness. 

22. Signories: manors. (S/gnor: Lord ; Signory: his estate). 

23. Dispark’d: thrown open. A technical word. “Dis¬ 
park" is to change the essential character of a park, by removing 
its fences and destroying its animals ; to turn parks thus into 
commons. 

"Forest woods”: trees in my forest. 

24. Household coat: “windows in houses of nobles used 
to be blazoned with coats of arms in stained glass. Boling- 
broke’s coats of arms were broken from the windows by his 
enemies. 

25. Erased my crest, my mottos from the register of the 
college of heralds. "Impress”: device with a motto. (Boling- 
broke’s motto was “Souvaraine"—one evidently to Richard’s 
dislike). 

28. He emphasized “much more", but cannot mention any 
other charge. 
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29-30. Look at the prompt manner in which he disposes 
o£ them. He makes short work of them indeed. 

31-32. Note Bushy's defiance, which Green also shares. 
Both recall Marlowe’s Gavestoii. Verity’s comment is worthy 
of notice: “In Edward II Marlowe in fact had fixed the type 
of court-favourite in literatures.” 

34» *‘Plague”: punish. 34. "'Injustice": the injustice of 
which Bolingbroke is guilty, of the unjust Bolingbroke. 

35. Dispatched: executed. (The euphemism shows his 
callousness). 

37‘. Let her be courteously (“fairly”) treated (entreated). 

41, ""Love": friendship. “/IMarge”: elaborately expressed. 

43-44. In Shakespeare Bolingbroke goes straight from 
Bristol to Glendower. Historically the expedition was under¬ 
taken after two years (in 1401). , 

Scene H 

An important scene devoted almost entirely to the revela¬ 
tion of Richard’s character. It is in the representation of him 
that Shakespeare in the play is primarily interested, and the 
scene gives us a full glimpse of this gifted, sensitive, inliim 
character in the full grip of implacable circumstances. For the 
moment history is forgotten and lyric pathos has us in thrall. 

Richard at last returns from his “military promenade” in 
Ireland. The sight of England moves him to ecstasies of senti¬ 
mental patriotism. The situation is exceedingly critical; it calls 
for prompt action and can brook no delay. But Richard allows 
himself to be carried away by “lyric numbers” and elects to 
waste his precious hours and fritter away his energies in an orgy 
of words. A creature of moods, he is now despondent, now 
exultant, indulging all the while in idle self-dramatisation, 
incessantly pouring forth his splendid but unseasonable poetry. 
Salisbury enters only to report that the Welsh men who were to 
have supported Richard are gone to Bolingbroke, dispersed and 
fled. Then comes Scroop with the still more unfortunate news 
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of the nobles having all flocked to Bolingbroke’s support. When 
he is told that his friends—^Bushy and Green and the Earl of 
Wiltshire—have “made peace with Bolingbroke", he mistakes 
the statement and falls at once into a vehement cursing of them. 
Even when he realizes the fact, he has not a word to spare for 
them, so much absorbed is he in thoughts of himself. He con¬ 
tinues to unpack his heart with words. Still worse news however 
is in store for him: his uncle York too has joined Boling- 
broke. At last he learns it. His cup of misery is now full. There 
is nothing to distract him from his sweet and lyrical despair, and 
he indulges in the luxury of his grief to the top of his bent. 
Having discharged his followers he takes refuge in Flint castle. 

'Fhis is the long and the short of the scene. What sort of 
a man is this king that cannot act manfully when action is 
called for, that lands himself thus in a morass of lyric verbiage at 
the most inopportune moment? Surely he is not cut out to be a 
king; his royal robes do hang loosely on him. But is he not at 
the same time a fascinating man with (perhaps, for) all his weak¬ 
nesses? Probably he is less a man than a “graceful phantom”. 
But does not that constitute his precise charm? For Richard 
certainly has a charm about him, a charm as much for us as for 
Shakespeare. A “vessel of porcelain”, he has been not inaptly 
called ; a “vessel of porcelain” which your “vessel o clay” can 
so easily break, which indeed is unfit for such use as is expected 
of it in the play, which nonetheless attracts us and wins our 
pity. The scene reveals the weak, wavering, temperamental 
Richard, feminine in his impulsiveness, childish in his lack of 
discipline, seeming to feel intensely while actually his feelings 
are only “shadows of true feeling”. Even his emotions are tinc¬ 
tured over with unreality. The remarks of a few critics may 
not be amiss in this connexion. 

Coleridge observes that there is in Richard “a constant 
overflow of emotions from a total incapability^ ^f controlling 
them, and thence a waste of that energy which should have been 
reserved for actions, in the passion and effort of mere resolves 
and menaces. The consequence is moral exhaustion and rapid 
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alternations of unmanly despair and ungrounded hope, every 
feeling being abandoned for its direct opposite upon the pres¬ 
sure of external accident”. 

Hudson says, “Richard is so steeped in voluptuous habits 
that he must needs be a voluptuary even in his sorrow, and 
make a luxury of woe itself; pleasure has so thoroughly 
mastered his spirit, that he cannot think of bearing pain as a 
duty or an honour, but merely as a license for the pleasure of 
maudlin self-compassion ; so he hangs over his griefs, hugs them, 
nurses them, buries himself in them, as if the sweet agony 
there-of were to him a glad refuge from the stings of self-reproach, 
or a dear release from the exercise of manly thought.” 

Dowden calls him the sentimentalist, the dreamer and the 
dilettante, and says, “now he plays the wanton with his pride, 
and now with his misery: 

Of comfort no man speak. 

Let's talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs. 

For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 

.He is proud, and he is pious; he is courageous and 

cowardly; and pride and piety, cowardice and courage, are all 

the passions of a dream”.“Instead of comprehending 

things as they are, and achieving heroic deeds, he satiates his 
heart with the grace, the tenderness, the beauty or the pathos 
of situations. Life is to Richard a show, a succession of images ; 
and to put himself into accord with the aesthetic requirements 
of his position is Richard's first necessity.” 

And Palmer: . . . “Richard has started upon the dramati¬ 
sation of himself as a tragic figure which will be henceforth the 
dominant theme of the play. Narcissus is already absorbed in 
the contempH.ion of his real image. From that nothing will 
turn him aside*.” 

For the scene Shakespeare seems to have taken his cue from 
one of Holinshed's marginal captions: “King Richard in utter 
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despair” (at his landing from Ireland). Out of that suggestion 
comes this scene 1 Shakespeare’s dramatic inventiveness is about 
as remarkable as his close and vigilant reading of the source. 

1. ‘"Barkloughly ”So Holinshed. But it is an error (a 
copyist’s or printer’s) for Herllowli, i.e., Harlect in Merione¬ 
thshire. According to some chroniclers Richard lands in 
“Pembroke” ; according to others, in “Milford Haven”. Salis¬ 
bury being at Conway, Richard must have selected a northern 
port. 

Note how Richard’s words recall Bolingbroke’s (in II, iii. 1) 
—“How far is it, my lord, to Berkeley castle”. Shakespease 
evidently means to point the contrast between the two men’s 
first reactions to their return home. 

4ff. “The banished man has no tender phrases to bestow 
upon English ear^h, now that he sets foot upon it once more. 
All his faculties are firm set, and bent upon achievement. But 
Richard, who has been absent for a few days in Ireland, enters 
with all possible zeal into the sentiment of his situation.” 
(Dowden). 

4-26. Note Richard’s patriotic effusions, which, alas, are no 
substitute for patriotic d»"‘eds. He ‘weeps’ for joy; salutes 
Englaiid with his hand ; regrets that rebels are riding rough- 
sho<l on her ; greets her, with tears and smiles as a mother does 
her child when the ',wo meet after a long absence ; implores 
her not to feed the rebels with her sweets; wishes rather that 
her spiders and toads and nettles may do “annoyance to the 
treacherous feat” ; fondly believes that the insentient earth of 
England will leap into feeling, her stones stand forth as soldiers, 
before he, her rightful king, is touched by “foul rebellion’s arms”. 

Richard loses himself in elegiac raptures. England is ‘chiUP 
to him, he her fond long-parted mother. Contrast Bolingbroke's 
parting words to her on the eve of his exile: *My mother and 
my nurse, that bears me yeti' (I. iii. 306-309). 

5. “To stand”: to be able to stand ; at standing. 

6. Probably he takes up a handful of earth, as he says 

this. 
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7. Though rebels ride rough-shod on “thee”. 

8. As a mother parted long from her child. (Mother = 
Richard, child— England). 

9. Plays*' : “an exquisite use of the word—‘dallies’; 
neither tears nor smiles fully expressing the mother’s emotion, 
she involuntarily fluctuates between them as if sporting with 
them.” (Herford). Does not the word particularly fit in with 
Richard’s mood and character? Is not his emotion really a 
shadow of emotion (no true emotion), a sort of toying with 
(rather than a genuine experiencing of) an emotion? How 
aptly too he describes his feeling as “motherly”! For his 
emotionalism has an essentially feminine streak about it. 

10. ‘"Weeping, smiling’*’, characteristic of his impulsive 
feminine disposition. 

11. Show my love for you by embracing you. 

13. “His”: “the sovereign’s foe’s”; he has in mind 
Bolingbroke, of course. “Ravenous sense”: eager, all-consuming 
appetite. 

14. The legend held spiders as well as toads to be 
venomous. 

15. “Heavy-gaited toads”: the epithet itself is “heavy- 
gaited”. “Their”: “the enemies' 

16. Annoyance: harm, injury. 18. “Yield”: bring forth. 
“To”: so as to thwart their march. 

20. “Guard it”: do not yield the flower, but hold it off, 
protect it by all means. “Lurking*: spying, lying in hiding, so 
as to sting unobserved. 

“Adder”: small, venomous snake; viper. [The word 
actually was nadder, whence by met-analysis (i.e. wrong division) 
adder. A nadder came to be written as anadder, which by 
mistake was construed as an adder. Similar cases of met-analysis 
are orange, nonce &c.]. 

21. Actually the adder emits poison from its fangs, not 
its tongue, as Shakespeare wrongly thinks. “Double”: forked. 

22. “Throw death”: eject poison. “Death”: poison, 
which is the cause of death. (Cause for the effect). 

U 
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23, Richard says this to his followers (Carlisle Sc Aumerle) 
—evidently because they looked astonished at his gushing senti¬ 
mentalism. That he should mark their reactions to his speech 
is characteristic of him and is itself pathetic. '‘Senseless conju- 
ratiori": my appeal to senseless (i.e., inanimate) objects. He 
cannot help himself. He knows that the lords view it with dis¬ 
approval ; he is sensitive to their (as yet) silent criticism but he 
goes on in the same strain. 

26. "Falte/’i reel, totter. 

27-28, This is how Carlisle tries to hearten him. 

29-32. But look at the covert reproof that follows. The 
resources which you have from God must be utilised 
(“embraced”). Otherwise, if heaven would assist us but we do 
not help ourselves, we will be guilty of declining God’s proffered 
help. In other words, they alone can benefit by God’s help 
who help themselves ; then alone is God’s help forth-coming 
when you set about helping yourself. * 

33. “The veiled remonstrance of the sturdy bishop” 
(Herford) is followed by Aumerle’s direct reproach. 

"Remiss’': careless, negligent. 

34. "Through our security”: taking advantage of our care¬ 
lessness. 

35. "Substance”: resources. "Power”: troops. 

33-35. Aumerle » neat summing up Richard's position vis- 
a-vis Bolingbroke cannot be improved upon. 

36. "Discomfortable”: discomforting, discouraging. 

36-62. Richard meets Aumerle’s blunt reproof with anotlier 

outburst of his frothy rhetoric, which is altogether irrelevant 
to the point at issue, which yet satisfies Richard’s mind by its 
sheer irrelevance. Does Bolingbroke grow strong and great 
in substance and friends? Let him ; Richard has powers higher 
than men on his side: when the sun is away, darkness prevails 
and thieves and robbers range abroad unseen. But when the 
sun is up again, the treasons of the night are scared away. Is 
not Richard the sun himself? When he appears, will not that 
thief, that traitor Bolingbroke, who has revelled in the night. 
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fly away blushing and trembling from his presence? Moreover, 
is he not an anointed king, the deputy elected by the Lord? 
He will put his faith in God, for that absolves him of all respon¬ 
sibility for action. For every man that Bolingbroke has pressed 
to his service, “God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay, a 
glorious angel”. And can weak men ever be match for armed 
angels? Thus Richard at this crisis seeks to prop himself on 
rhetorical piety. All that he does is to shirk action ; and 
pious eloquence is a handy subterfuge which he readily catches 
at. 

Note the long-drawn imagery. He compares himself to the 
sun, Bolingbroke to a thief. The parallel he labours and deve¬ 
lops in great detail; an empty fancy he clings to as solid fact. 
That is his way, to drowse himself with fancy and blink at facts, 
to weave for himself a golden gossamer of poetry and retire 
into it as though it were a safe refuge. A most unkingly king, 
to be sure ; bUl who can be hard on this painted butterfly in 
the office of an eagle? 

37. Mark the circumlocution: “the searching eye of 
heaven” for the sun, Richard's outburst reeks of rhetoric. 
Note the inflated turgidity of his style. Look at such pompous 
high-sounding words as “globe” (38), “terrestrial ball” (41); 
“antipodes” (49 ); look also at the use of synonyms and equi¬ 
valent phrases (“Indenture English”, in Roger Ascham’s 
language), e.g., “thieves and robbers” (39), “in murders and in 
outrage bloody” (40), “bare and naked” (46) &:c. As he goes on, 
however, the style becomes more and more bare, and increasingly 
^effective. 

38. "The lower world'': the antipodes (see 1. 49), 

40. "Boldly": The Folios and Quartos read ‘bloody’. 
Dyce following Collier reads “boldly”, which is much weaker 
than “bloody”. 

42. "Proud": lofty. Look at the vivid description. 

45. Stripped off the comfortable cloak of darkness, which 
securely conceals them from view. (A very expressive descrip¬ 
tion). 
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49. Note the royal Ve*. The imagery of the sun is conti¬ 
nued. Hence “antipodes”. 

53. Self-affrighted"': frightened of himself, without being 

accused. 

54-57. “This is Shakespeare’s first direct tribute to the 
sacramental tradition which for his contemporaries was part 
of the legend that had grown round Richard’s deposition.” 
(Palmer). * 

55. ^‘Balm": oil of consecration with which the king is 
anointed. 

56. Worldly": mortal. 

58. '‘Press'd": impressed, i.e., enlisted. 

60- 61. “Richard, in his reference to a legion of angels on 
which he can call for his defence, suggests an analogy between 
the passion which ke is called upon to suffer, and from which 
he makes no real effort to escape, and that of Christ. These 
references will become more explicit as the tragedy proceeds.” 
(Palmer).... “So high he flies in the weakness of pride” (Stop- 
ford Brooke). 

61- 62. The rhyme, as Verity points out, “sums up and 
closes the question”. 

67-72. Richard characteristically is a day too late. Slow 
in action, dilatory by habit, when he arrives he is too late by 
one day and Bolingbxoke, in the meanwhile, has snatched off 
his portion. The pity of it is movingly brought out by 
Salisbury. 

73. Dowdell’s comment deserves to be quoted: “Remorse¬ 
less comment upon the rhetorical piety of the kingl A company 
of angels fight upon his side ; true, but the sturdy Welshmen 
stand for Bolingbrokel He is the deputy elected by the Lord ; 
but the Lord’s deputy has arrived a day too late.” So the pious, 
pompous, rhetorical bubble of Richard is pricked so very soon 
by Salisbury, 

75. Aumerle’s remark enables us to know how Richard 
reacts to the news. His grace looks pale. Where is his boasting 
gone? 
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75- 76. "High colour, easily yielding to deadly pallor was 
part of Shakespeare’s conception of Richalrd’’ (Herford). 

76- 79. Richard makes poetry of his very cowardice. 
Aumerle tries to hearten him. But he gloats on his despair. 
Only now the prospect of twenty thousand men fighting on his 
side made him exultant, feel sanguine and look bright. Their 
blood, as it were, shone on his face. The sense of triumph the 
prospect filled him with was visibly expressed in the look of his 
cheeks. Now that they are fled, the prospect too is gone, and 
with it is gone the bloom too on this face. He has every reason 
to look deadly pale. With this argument, Richard justifies his 
own depression, makes virtue of his despair and hugs it with all 
his heart. 

80-81. He is frank with his followers. All that desire to 
be safe may (and should) desert him. Tin^ has taken off all 
his glory. 

82. Aumerje's mild reproach implies that Richard's con¬ 
duct is unworthy of a king. 

83-90. When Aumerle pulls him up, he whips himself to 
a moment’s energy, which is all verbal. It is his weakness that 
masquerades for a while as strength. 

84. Look at his self-reproach (which is the reverse side of 
his vain-glory). The futility of it is painful. 

85. The king’s name is equal to twenty thousand names. 
That is, the king is a host in himself. 

87. *‘Look .... ground '*: do not be down-cast. 

89-90. He who relied on God only the other moment, now 
puts his faith in York! Uncle York has power enough to do 
all he wants; The drowning man’s desperate catching at a straw! 
(And then comes Scroop, his face suggesting yet more evil tidings. 
This Scroop was the Earl of Wiltshire’s brother, one of Richard’s 
most staunch henchmen.) 

91-92. This is Scroop’s ominous prelude to the lamentable 
story that he has to tell. 

93-103. Richard has a fairish notion of the ‘care-tuned’ 
message which Scroop is to deliver. So he arms himself with a 
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Stoic attitude which he cannot long maintain. For the moment 
he rises equal to the occasion, and bears himself with masculine 
fortitude. Indeed, “Richard nowhere hits so successfully the 
tone of kingly dignity”. (Herford) 

However dismal his tidings may be, Richard is prepared 
(in mind) to stand it. He is ready, therefore, to lend him his 
ears. The worst news that Scroop can disclose is some worldly 
(or material) loss (which surely is of little moment). Does 
Scroop mean to say that his kingdom is lost? The news will 
relieve him. For was not his kingdom a source of worry (“my 
care”) to him? Will he then deplore its loss? To be relieved 
of care is certainly a gain, and not a loss. Or perhaps Scroop 
is going to report that Bolingbroke aspires to be as great as 
Richard himself. But even that news is not half so melancholy 
for him as Scroop may imagine. It is Richard’s consolation that 
Bolingbroke cannot ever be greater than himself. If he is pious, 
and devoted to God, that will be a common bgnd between him 
and Richard. If the people revolt, Richard cannot help it; but 
then they will sin as much against Richard as against God ; they 
will be guilty of disloyalty towards Richard as well as of impiety 
towards God, Richard will not quail even before cries of woe, 
destruction, ruin and decay. For nothing worse than death 
can ever come to pass, and there must be a day for death tool 
(So Richard revels in the thought of having lost all, for that 
gives him a grand chance of assuming a magnificent pose. The 
attitudinizing Richard 1). 

106. Unseasonable**: “happening out of season”. 

104-120. The .substance of Scroop’s mes.sage is that Boling- 
broke’s ambition soars beyond its limit, that he is anned against 
Richard with hard, bright steel and soldiers with grim resolution, 
that his following is very large, the whole kingdom being in 
arms against Richard, feeble old men, green young boys as well 
as simple spinning women. The position for Richard is indeed 
worse than words can tell. 

112. A picturesque line meaning old men with white 
beards have armed their thin-haired or hairless heads. (Note the 
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construction: “thin and hairless scalps": heads witli thin hair 
or with no hair at all. The inexactness of the construction 
contributes to the vividness of the description.) 

114. “To speak big”: affecting a masculine voice. *^Clap”: 
clap (i.e. put) their limbs in stiff unwieldy armour, that is, wear 
arms too big for them to manage easily. 

‘^Female joints”: delicate limbs. 

116. ''Beadsmen”: old pensioners; literally praying men. 
(Bead, M. E. Bede = prayer). Hence alms-men, men praying for 
those who maintain them. "Learn”: a very necessary word. 

117. "Double-fatal”: doubly fatal, because its leaves are 
poisonous, and because bows were made of its wood. 

118. "Distaff-women”: spinning yeomen (Distaff: staff used 
in spinning flax). "Manage”: handle, use. "Bills”: weapons. 

121. Even at this moment Richard plays with words. “In 
fact, disaster acts as a stimulus to his imagination," says Verity. 
(Compare also 1. 95). 

122. "Baght?” Richard mentions four men here includ¬ 
ing Bagot, while in 1. 132 he refers to “three Judases” and in 
1. 141 Aumerlc enquires about Bushy, Green and the Earl of 
Wiltshire only. Hence I'heobald’s odd emendation: “he got" 
for “Bagot”. But there seems to be little doubt that the text 
is genuine here in line 122. Richard has returned from Ireland 
knowing nothing of the events at home and he naturally asks 
after the four most prominent of his siiporters or creatures, and 

it would be very extra-ordinary if he omitted Bagot. 

Richard’s mention of three Judases can be defended by saying 
that his mind was concentrated upon the ingratitude of the 
three upstarts; but no adequate explanation can be given of 
Aumcrle’s speech and his omission of Bagot” (Arden editor). 
The New Clarendon editor’s terse remark may also be noted. 
“Shakespeare remembers his pawns when it suits him!” 

124-125. How is it that they have allowed Bolingbroke to 
pass through *our’ land unopposed and undisturbed. 

126. "If we prevail”: In case “we” win. 

128. Scroop uses Richard’s words with a slight twist—in 
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his own sense, playing on the word "peace". The pathos of 
the euphemism is deeply touching. His "indeed" tells much. 

129-134. But Richard is much too absorbed in his own 
thoughts, in thoughts of his own interests to attend to what 
Scroop says. Scroop’s meaning is transparently clear; no one 
could possibly have mistaken it—^least so Richard with his 
intellectual keenness. It is Richard’s excessive self-absorption 
alone that can account for his mistake. And how readily does 
he fall to a cursing of his friends, and in what bitter words too(!) 
an instance of his impetuous, wavering, unbalanced character. 

129. Damned redemption ”damned beyond any 
prospect of redemption. 

131. The fable goes that a man saw a snake half-dead with 
cold. He picked it up and placed it in his bosom and warmed 
it back to life. The snake thus restored to life lost not a 
moment to bite ihe man. This is the allusion here. His 
creatures Richard likens to snakes of this type. 

132. *'Three Judases”: Judas Iscariot 'betrayed Jesus 
Christ; so these men have done Richard. So they are so many 
Judases, each being however thrice worse (considerably worse) 
than Judas. In 1. 122, Richard mentions four of them; here 
he drops one conveniently out of consideration ; perhaps the 
ingratitude of the three upstarts engrosses him completely. Or 
is it only a further symptom of Richard’s wavering, unstable 
character? Is the omission a natural consequence of his 
vehement irritation which has altogether unhinged for the 
moment his none-too-steady mind? 

134. '*Their spotted souls”: the metaphor of "snakes" is 
continued. Their souls are spotted with sin. 

135-136. When love changes its nature ("his property") it 
turns to bitter hatred. Deep love turned awry becomes as 
deep a hatred, not mere indifference. Reaction is always equal 
and opposite to action. {"Sourest”: bitterest). 

137. "Uncurse {their souls)”: call back the unmerited 
curses. 

140. "Full low”: as low as possible. "Graved in”: buried. 
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144. Richard has a fresh occasion for rhetorical outburst. 
He goes on therefore in his characteristic vein, giving Scroop 
no chance to answer the very pertinent question of Aumerle, 
“where is the Duke, my father with his power?” Look at 
Richard’s interruption, “no matter where,” How far has he 
drifted already from reality! The graceful phantom has more 
and more been fading out of life. Richard the immature is 
hardly capable of even understanding reality (far less to speak 
of grappling with it). Whenever reality tends to stare him in 
the face, he withdraws into his carapace of words. Nor has 
he a word of sympathy for his hapless followers. Another 
Narcissus, he is engrossed entirely with himself and has not 
a thought to spare for them. Witness also with what gusto he 
imagines himself in a position of bottomless despair. “A 
voluptuary even in his sorrow” (to quote Hudson), he “makes 
a luxury of woe itself”. * 

144-154. Let no man speak of comfort. His present 
position admits of no consolation. (He, in fact, fancies it to be 
worse than it is). Richard will talk rather of death and funeral, 
of graves, worms and epitaphs. He will use dust for paper and 
tears for pen and ink. Thus will he write sorrow on the bosom 
of the earth. At this farewell moment, Richard chooses to 
prepare his will and elect its executor, which decision he at once 
recants remembering the fact that he has nothing to bequeathe 
save his body to be passed on to the earth where it will be 
buried. All he had is now Bolingbroke's—his lands as well as 
his life. Nothing belongs to him now except death and the 
grave. 

153. (1) The small image (‘model’) of the barren earth ; 

(the grave is an image in miniature of the earth in the sense 
that it is for the dead man the whole earth, the epitome of the 
earth); or, (2) that small pattern (‘model’) of the earth; the 
earth, i.e., the grave which takes the impress of the body which 
lies buried in it. 

155-170. Richard sups full with self-pity. He resents words 
of comfort from anybody. He will rather sit on the ground and 
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recall the sad stories of kings, killed or deposed. There have 
been kings who have been slain in war; some have been 
deprived of throne, others visited by the ghosts of kings they 
have removed, yet others done to death while sleeping, while 
not a few have been poisoned by their queens. Murder of 
kings indeed is no uncommon event. For within the crown 
on the king’s head sits king Death in Court. It is there precisely 
that Death holds his Court. There that fantastic creature 
(“antic”), “Death the skeleton, sits watching and mocking the 
king” in his royal dignity, in his pompous trappings. Death thus 
lies in ambush, granting the king but a brief term, a little scene 
to play the monarch and inspire others with the awe of his 
majesty. Thus does Death ironically fill him with vain self- 
conceit, so that he is deluded into the belief that the frail wall 
of flesh which encloses his breath is all brass, proof against attack. 
Having humoured*him ihus for a while, Death one day comes 
(out of ambush) and pricks tlie king with just a pin and the 
magnificent bubble bursts—there is an end of the king! 

These musings on the mortality of the king and the 
monarchy of Death provide Richard with a refuge in his despair. 
Although he says at the outset, “of comfort no man speak”, 
actually he is out to comfort himself with all these melancholy 
meditations on the tragical fall of princes, the irony of kingship 
and the pathos of its insecurity. How he luxuriates in his 
self-commiseration! But who can deny the tender grace of his 
lyrical effusion? Raleigh rightly remarks, “it is difficult to 
condemn Richard without taking sides against poetry.” 

156. Here is a definite reference to the Mirror for Magistrates 
(in which occurs the sad story of Richard II too); presumably 
also to Lydgate’s Fall of Princes (which is an adaptation of 
Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum Illustrium) ; according to 
Tillyard, more probably to Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale. [“Critics 
have seen here a reference to the Mirror for Magistrates, but 
Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale would suit much better.” (Tillyard)] 

158. ^Ghosts 6‘c”: a natural and understandable ellipsis 
which Pope could not stand. 
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160. *'Hollow”'. hollow, literally as well as figuratively. 

161. "Rounds*': surrounds, "Mortal": note the telling 
epithet. 

162. "Keeps Death his Court**: “Death keeping his Court 
is a pure mediaeval motive,” says Tillyard who is a little too 
insistent on the play’s “mediaevalism”. 

162-63. “Death the skeleton watching and mocking the 
king in his trappings is a clear and concrete image that reminds 
one of the visual arts.” (Tillyard). 

169. It “precisely recaptures the technique of mediaeval 
illumination”. (Tillyard). 

170. "His castle wall'*: the wall of flesh. "A7id farewell 
king": there is an end of the king. Look at the fine suggestive¬ 
ness of the swift, cryptic construction. 

171-72. Richard says this obviously to his followers standing 
bareheaded in his presence. He wants theltn to put on their 
caps. This solemn reverence will be mockery to one who is 
just a man and no more. Is it not a far cry from this Richard 
to that who declared himself “the deputy elected of the Lord”? 
And this is Richard. This abrupt oscillation from one extreme 
of feeling to another is characteristic of him. Ari extreme 
position delights him best, enabling him, as it docs, to assume 
an attitude after his heart. He must squeeze tlie aesthetic 
satisfaction of a situation to its last drop before he passes on to 
another. In Dowden’s happy phrasing, he is more “an amateur 
in living” than “an artist”. 

173. "Tradition**: customary homage. "Form**: etiquette. 
"Duty** : respects. 

175-176. “There may be something lost here; yet 
Shakespeare often uses four-feet verses in series of brief, weighty 
phrases, separated by marked pauses.” (Herford) Vaughan 
inserts “like you” before “feel want” and also before “subjected 
thus”—^which is simply silly. 

176. "Subjected thus**: Since I am a subject to these 
feelings of hunger and want and grief and longing for 
friendship. 
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l7Sff. “The Bishop of Carlisle again ventures a rebuke.’* 
(Palmer). It is wisdom to forestall the source of grief, and stop 
in time the troubles that may cause sorrow in future. To fear 
the enemy is to strengthen him ; fear enfeebles a man and 
thus contributes to the enemy’s strength. To fear is to be 
slain. Nothing worse can befall you, if you fight instead. To 
die fighting is to die victorious over death, whereas to fear 
dying is to die as the slave of death. 

187. “Make the limb serve for the body.” In other 
words, utilize York’s troops so as to make the best of a bad 
bargain. Good generalship can yet convert York’s troops into 
a great army. 

188-193. “Richard for a moment condescends to business.” 
(Palmer.) But only for a moment. 

193. There speaks the weak man. He fears that Scroop’s 
words may not be sweet, and he cannot stand the sight of his 
pale face. Look at his sensitiveness to one’s looks. 

194. '‘Complexion'’: appearance. 

195. “Inclination of the day": how the day may possibly 

turn out. 

194-197. Note the use of the quatrain. It accentuates his 
tone of pathos, for the newj he is going to break is so unhappy. 

204. “Beshrete thee": may evil happen to you. 

205-208. Now he can browse on grief to his heart’s 
content. 

209. He proposes to go to Flint Castle, where he will pine 
away. With what a hearty smack does he propose to pine 
away! As though there were a special glory in it! There, of 
course, is for him. 

212. Let them offer their services to those quarters where 
their hope may be rew^arded. 

Scene III 

The central scene in the play, it represents the crisis of 
the action. Here is the moment which once and for all makes 
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Bolingbroke and mars Richard. Richard practically abdicates 
in favour of Bolingbroke; yet Bolingbroke never so much as 
desires it in overt word or deed, nor does Ridiard gladly 
acquiesce in this transfer of the crown. It is all the shrewd 
manoeuvring of that arch diplomat Bolingbroke. He plays 
the role of tlie aggrieved subject whom Richard has deeply 
injured and who conies in all subinission (with yet an army 
at his back!) to pray for recovery of his lost rights. What he 
is really after is known to Northumberland as well as York 
(who continues to view it even now with a smouldering 
resentment). But Bolingbroke waits and watches and contrives 
to manage things in so astute and well-calculated a manner 
that Richard against all his wishes and with his full knowledge 
has to be a ready victim. 

It is the scene par excellence of Bolingbroke. He utters 
few words here as elsewhere in the play; but it is in him tliat 
the chief force centres. There is enough of Richard too, no 
new phase of him, but the ‘amateur in living’ with his flair for 
a magnificent pose and his feeling for situations. 

5ff. Northumberland as we have already seen has been 
playing the henchman to Bolingbroke. 

6. “Hid his head ’’: like the wounded rabbit in its burrow. 

8, York is yet loyal at heart to Richard. He notices 
Northumberland’s curt and unceremonious mention of the 
king's name, and objects to his show of disrespect to Richard. 

10. North offers his explanation, but York is not 
convinced. 

11-14. If you have been brief with him, he too would 
give short shrift to you, so that for this unceremonious omission 
of his title, you would lose your head. Note the pun on “being 
brief with” and “taking the lead'’, the one meaning (a) omitting 
the title for the sake of brevity (in 1. 12) and (6) “giving short 
shrift to” (in 1. 13); the other implying (a) taking away, i.e., 
not mentioning the title, and (6) “taking the lead so, being so 
forward”. 
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15. Bolingbroke tries to remain neutral, but he betrays 
his bias for Northumberland. "Do not put an uncharitable 
interpretation on his words; do not misconstrue his words 
unfairly,” he says. 

16. York’s retort is a spirited one. See the quibble on 
‘take’ and ‘mistake’. 

16d7. "Do not be so impertinent as to take more than is 
yours by right, lest you forget that the heavens are above us to 
punish our presumptuous folly. 

18-19. Bolingbroke promptly pulls himself up. His 
patience is equal only to his firmness. 

20. The query says a good deal. It is the surrender of the 
castle, therefore, which he is really after. 

20-22. Here is an important deviation from Holinshed, In 
Holinshed, the cattle belongs already to Northumberland, who 
has decoyed Richard out of Conway into Flint Castle, so that 
the King is already a prisoner for all practical purposes. 
Shakespeare’s change is necessary on dramatic grounds. It 
sustains the suspense of the scene and throws light on the king’s 
character. Secure in a well-fortified castle, he yet makes no 
effort to resist but surrenders like an imbecile, substituting 
inflated rhetoric for a meanly fight. 

32. "‘Rude ribs”: strong walls. 

34. “His”: its. “Ruined”: battered. “Ears”: casements, 
windows. “Deliver”: announce. 36. “King”: unlike North¬ 
umberland, Bolingbroke will never leave out Richard’s title. 

38. “Royal”: he makes it a point to use the epithet. He 
always calls Richard "King”. The lady protesting too much? 
Studied diplomacy? (See also 11. 47, 54, 61.) 

40, His allegiance is conditional. Revocation of the exile 
and restoration of his patrimony—these are what he (ostensibly) 
prays for. Actually he demands almost on the point of the 
bayonet; that large army he "ostentatiously parades before the 
walls”. But his demand he urges as though it were a humble 
prayer. 

41. “Freely”: unconditionally, without any reservation. 
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42. Does not this threat sound incongruous and dis¬ 
cordant after all that protestation of “allegiance and true faith 
of heart”? 

43-44. In other words, if Richard refuses, a civil war will 
ensue involving a profuse shower of Englishmen’s blood. 

45. Which however Bolingbroke least desires. 

46. "^Crimson tempest'': blood-shed and violence conse¬ 
quent on a civil war. 

47. **Fair king Richard's land": king Richard’s fair land. 

48. "Stooping duty": humble allegiance. 

52. Tatter'd: “the exact meaning here seems to have 
escaped the critics ; tatter'd is used in no contemptuous sense 
but as the exact equivalent for our modern "crenallated". 
(Arden editor.) While the Folios read “tatter’d”, the first two 
Quartos have “totter’d” ; but there is no difference really. The 
two words were spelt alike in Elizabethan English. 

53. "Appoi)itments": equipments, strong forces. "Perused": 
noted. 56. "Fire and water": lightning and rain. 

57. A suggestive image. "Cloudy cheeks": compare 
“Welkin’s cheek” in Tempest I. ii. 4. 

58. "Be he": let him be. 

60. Not "on": Not “against”. 

62-67. The Folios assign it to Bolingbroke; Hanraer and 
Warburton to York ; Dyce to Percy (which last seems most 
likely). Herford follows the old editions (so far as the text 
goes) but is careful to note: “Probably not spoken by 

Bolingbroke.but either by Percy (Dyce) or York 

(Hanmer)." 

65ff. "The.... sun": “Richard’s emblem was the sun of 
royalty emerging from a cloud .... But Richard did not live up 
to his emblem, for he allowed clouds, his evil advisers, to 
obscure his proper glory.” (Tillyard.) 

68-71. In the fore going lines as well as in these the personal 
beauty of Richard is emphasized. Holinshed also stresses it: 
“He was seemly of shape and favour.” 

69. "Lightens forth": flashes forth. 
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70. ^'Controlling majesty’': awe-inspiring majesty. 

72ff. Northumberland is about to speak on behalf of 
Bolingbroke when Richard reproves him with "controlling 
majesty”. He now plays the king for a brief while. 

73. Waiting for your reverential bending of the knee. 

75. "Thy joints": your knees. 

75-76. He characteristically exaggerates the awe-inspiring 
majesty of the king. Hence his notion that even the "limbs 
of his subjects owed him fealty”. 

77-80. Richard’s faith in the Divinity that hedges a king, 
(cp also 11. 85-90 ; and III. ii. 54-62). 

83. Have injured their souls by breaking their oaths of 
loyalty. (The metaphor is derived from the tearing of a docu¬ 
ment). Note tlie pun on ‘torn’ and ‘turn’. 

84, And (that) we are &:c. 

89. "Vassal hands”: Subject hands. 90. "Threat”: 
threaten. 

93. "Dangerous treason”: treason fraught with perilous 
consequences for himself. 

93-94. He is come to open the blood-stained bond ("purple 
testament”) of bloody ("bleeding”) war, i.e., to initiate a great 
civil war. (The “opening” of the will means beginning to 
execute its terms.) 

95. But before he holds in peace the crown which he 
looks for. 

96. "Crowns”: heads (loyal Englishmen), 

97. Shall disfigure the beautiful flower-decked surface of 
England. 98, "Maid-pale peace” : the face of England which is 
pale as a maiden in fright. 

IQOff, Northumberland delivers Bolingbroke’s message. 

101. "The king of heaven”: an ironical reply to Richard's 
words in 1. 85. 105. "Tomb”: of Edward III (in Westminster 
Abbey). 106. "Grandsire”: Edward III. 

107. Royal descent which is common to both of you. 

108. Head: fountainhead, source. 

109. Gaunt buried in St. Paul’s. 
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113. All he aspires after is his hereditary right as a member 
of the royal house. 

114. Immediate restoration to his rights. 

116. '‘Glittering’’: because sharp, hence ready for action. 

117. "Barbed”: corruption of “barded” (F. 6arde = horse 
armour). “Bard refers to the armour protecting a horse’s flanks. 
“Barded” or “barbed” horses therefore means “horses equipped 
with armours”. ^ 

119. He swears this on his honour as a prince that this is 

just. 

120. And I swear it on my honour as a gentleman that 
I &c. 

119 20. He concludes with this solemn oath. 

105-20. But Bolingbroke gave no pledge and took no oath. 
It is all Northumberland’s invention—his political interpolation. 

This is Richard’s courteous response to Bolingbroke’s 

overture. 

124. Accornplishrd: carried out. 

126- 27. At this point obviously Nortlmmberland retires to 
Bolingbroke (to convey Richard’s message to his master). 

127- 32. “The strain of royalty maintaining a false show 
of courtesy is too great. He turns to Aumeiie. Has he not 
debased himself in speaking the traitor fair? Should he not 
rather defy his enemy. Aumerle counsels prudence. Fight the 
intruder with gentle words till time brings friends and forces 
with which to meet him on a more equal footing. Richard, no 
longer a king, who weighs advice, but a man whose pride has 
been wounded to the quick, cries out: O God! O God! &:c.” 
(Palmer). 

136. wSoft soothing words, not words of “sooth” in the 
sense of truth. 

137. Richard knows that he has failed in the contest with 
Northumberland. Hence his regret. This is the first instance of 
his awareness of incompetence and failure. An outburst of 
remorse, not accompanied by any charge on character. "My 
Name”: my title. What ails him is that he could not behave 

12 
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as a king should, as he himself was wont to do. He regrets his 
failure to play the king and not to be the king, his inability to 
assume the proper gesture and not his lack of resolve. 

140 k 141. ''Scope”: full opportunity, room. 

Note the quibble in “beat”. Richard is full of contempt 
for himself at the moment, and self-contempt is only self-pity, 
the wrong side out. He lashes himself on to a fury of ironical 
self-contempt. 

14.3-146. “Note the effective use of the impersonal ‘king’, 
and compare Caesar's use of ‘Caesar’,” (New Clarendon editor). 
His mood is the same as in III. ii. 95-103. He is visibly upset 
and fails in discretion (as well as valour), Hcrford points out, 
that “by holding Bolingbroke to his word, he could have placed 
him in the dilemma of having either to disband his forces or 
to seize the king by violence. Instead, he offers the resignation 
which Bolingbroke desires to receive but not to demand”. It is 
Richard who plays into Bolingbroke’s hand, without any entice¬ 
ment or inducement from the latter. He does not fail, how¬ 
ever, to invest his own position with pathos, which saves his 
ineptitude from being merely contemptible. “Shakespeare, 
finely impartial as ever, takes equal pains to show us Richard’s 
fatuity and to prevent our despising him for it.” 

147-153. Critics point out that these sets of parallel causes 
each covering a line i.. a typical mode of Shakespeare’s writing 
in this period. Constance’s speech in King John (III. iv. 26 ff) 
furnishes another example. 

147. "For”: in exchange for. "A set of beads”: rosary\ 

149. "My Gay apparel”: Richard II’s extravagance in 
dress was a notorious fact. We learn from Holinshed that he 
had a coat (studded with gold and stones) worth 30,000 marks. 

160. "Figured goblets”: richly engraved drinking cups. 

151. "Palmer”: pilgrim. (He brought from the Holy Land 
a palm as a proof of having made the pilgrimage). 

152. "Carved saints”: images of saints carved in cells of 
monks. 
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153. Note the antithesis between ‘large’ and ‘little’. 

154. And the effect of the repetition of “little” and the 
point of “obscure”! Richard's outburst of self-pity scatters 
itself in a heap of images. 

156. “Some way of common trade’*', some public high-way, 
a way of common traffic. Theobald following Warburton 
changes “trade” to “tread”, which is unnecessary. 

160. The tender-hearted Aumerlc weeps. This sight 
induces him to change his topic. 

162. Our sighs and tears will, like a storm, lay flat the 
summer corn. Compare Henry VI. III. ii. 17.6. “The Summer’s 
Corn by tempest lodged.” 

163. I'he result will be a famine in the land that has 
thrown off allegiance to the “anointed king”. 

164. '‘Play the wantons {xoith)”: jest thoughtlessly. 

165-66. Vie with each otlier in the task of shedding 

tears continually on one place, until wt can thus carve out a 
pair of graves for ourselves. 

168-169. Richard suggests a plausible epitaph for them¬ 
selves. 

170-171. He suddenly becomes conscious of the fact that 
he is making himself ridiculous in c)es of all around him (cp 

III. ii. 23) while it heightens the pathos of his situation, it only 
aggravates his self-pity. “One of the most moving touches in 
Shakespeare’s delineation is Richard’s bleak perception now and 
then, that his fancies are regarded by those about him as 
foolishly irrelevant.” (Palmer), 

172-75. He addresses Northumberland as “most mighty 
prince” and “my Lord”, and describes Bolingbrokc as “King”, 
and “his majesty”. He is not ironical. He mocks himself more 
than his enemies. His self-pity deepens into a mood of self- 
liumiliation, of self-abasement, whence this hysteric outburst. 
(Look at Northumberland’s description of him in 11. 184-85). 

175. “Make a leg’*: bow. “Well, here is my leg” (/. Henry 

IV. II. iv. 427). 
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176. **In the base court’": the outer-court of a castle; it 
was lower than the inner court. Hence “base”. In Holinshed 
the meeting takes place in the “upperward”. 

178. "'Like glistering phaethon”: Phaethon was the son of 
Phoebus or Helios (the Sun-God). One day he managed to 
obtain consent from his father to drive the chariot of the sun 
for a day. As he failed to control the steeds, the chariot went 
out of track to almost set the earth on fire, which danger was 
fortunately averted, but he was killed by Zeus. Richard’s posi¬ 
tion is very similar to that of Phaethon. He could not manage 
his nobles: they are the unruly steeds. His failure resulted in 
his fall, Shakespeare got the image from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(Book II). [Shakespeare knew his Ovid in Golding’s translation 
(1567)]. 

Herford’s not^ on the image is worth one’s attention. “In 
this splendid image we have the key to the Shakespearian 
Richard,—the bright, hapless charioteer, with his dazzling 
beauty and eloquence, and his incompetence to control the self- 
willed steeds of practical politics. The whole brief speech 
vividly brings before us this \iew of the situation,—poetry 
breaking itself against hard facts.” 

179. Wanting .... jades: not knowing how to control the 
unruly steeds of the state—the riotous nobles. 

180. Richard quibbles on the word “base”. It is a base 
court, indeed, says he, where a king has to abase himself. 

183. All is ill here; night-owls shriek in place of larks ; 
Bolingbroke rules and Richard is abased, 

187. Bolingbroke kneels to him. He plays his part very 
well. But Richard dismisses all his pretences of submission (see 
11. 190#). 

191. “To make”: in making. 

192. “Me rather had”: I had rather: Impersonal con¬ 
struction (e.g., ‘methinks’)—a blend of the personal (“/ haddi 
levef*, i.e., rather) and the impersonal {""me were lever^*). 

193. ""Unpleased”: displeased. 

194. ""Thus high”: pointing to his head. 
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199'200- Richard puts his twist on Bolingbroke's word 
“deserve". 

202. He says this to York. 

203. Tears may testify to love, but can achieve nothing; 
they cannot cure evils (want their remedies). 

204-205. They were pretty nearly of the same age. The 
irony of the two lines calls for no comment. 

208-209. So Richard willingly walks into the trap. 

Scene IV 

From rebel lords and high politics, we pass on to a quiet 
domestic scene, which yet is a "summary and a parable of the 
action of the whole play”. The immediate elfect is that of a 
welcome transition and relief. Coleridge calls it an "islet of 
repose”, “melancholy repose”. The action for* the time being is 
suspended. We meet the forlorn unhappy Queen pining for 
her "sweet Richard”, and her ladies trying to devise pastimes 
to “drive away her heavy thought of care". Then comes the 
gardener, who binds up his dangling apricocks and copanients as 
wisely on the garden as on the Commonwealth. He regrets 
that the Commonwealth cannot be trimmed and dressed half as 
neatly as his garden. The serious talk of the Gardener and his 
servant is interposed between the pretty dialogue of the Queen 
and her maids. We have therefore both what the Queen suffers 
and the people feel, the private, domestic implications of 
Richard's doom as well as its larger, political significance. The 
Gardener while apprising the Queen of Richard’s virtual deposi¬ 
tion plays the chorus to the drama. Apart from the coment on 
the present, we have a resumi of the whole action and an anti¬ 
cipation of what is to follow. There is also the suggestion of a 
fairly elaborate allegory. The Garden is England ; the Gardener 
1 his microcosm is the prototype of the king. He is the 
uthentic king—no usurper; and he knows how to repress vices 
id uproot noxious weeds which Richard the bad Gardener does 
at, and Bolingbroke the new Gardener does. But Bolingbroke 
a usurper as the Gardener in his Commonwealth—the garden 
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—is not. It is to be noted that the Gardener’s criticism of 
Richard is bbth just and gentle, that he submits to her rebuke, 
and pities the king and sympathizes with her sorrow. 

3. **Bowls”'. favourite Elizabethan game. 

4. ‘'Rubs'': metaphor of “bowls”. Rubs = impediments to 
a course of bowl, obstacles causing the bowl to deviate from its 
course. 

5. ^‘Bias": the same metaphor. Bias = weight in the bowl 
causing it to deviate from a straight course and to incline to a 
certain direction. 

She means to say that things go counter to her wishes. 

7-8. She plays on “measure”, which first (in line 7) means 
“a dance”, and then (in 1. 8) “limit”. 

9. To every sport the maids propose she has a ready (and 
witty) objection. • 

13^. Neither tales of joy nor those of sorrow can appeal 
to her. As she is altogether lacking in joy, stdries of joy would 
only remind her the more acutely of her gnawing sorrow. As 
for stories of sorrow, they would only aggravate her sorrow, her 
mind being entirely filled with it (“being altogether had”). She 
needs no repetition of what she already has; and it is no good 
complaining what she wants. 

If). “Wayit of joy": sorrow. 

22. She could sing foi joy, if their weeping would do her 
any good. (She refines her sorrow in a highly artificial vein). 

26. (I will wager) my wretchedness unto (against) a row of 
pins (i.e., the merest trifle). 

27. “State": politics. 

28. “Against a change": when a change is impending. 

“Woe.., .woe": one calamity announces another; one 

precedes another. 

29. “Dangling": because as yet unsupported. 

“Apricocks": “that Tudor new-comer of fruits”. Apricock=s 

apricot. The form “Apricock” is from Portuguese “Albricoque”; 
“Apricot” from French “Abricot”, both ultimately derived from 
Latin Praecoquus, which means “early ripe”. 
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30. '‘Sire**: parent tree. 

31. "Prodigal*: excessive. 

32. Note the words "executioner” here, "Commonwealth” 
in 1. 35 & "government” in 1. 36. 

35. Branches with a luxuriant growth "appear” too high 
&:c.—"appear” in the double sense of looking and aiming. 

36. "Even** : uniform. 

37. While you arc thus engaged, I will go &c. 

38. "The noisome weeds**: the noxious, injurious weed 
(Wiltshire, Bushy, Green weie similar noisome weeds, which 
Richard allowed to llourish, to his own grief and that of his 
Garden, the Commonwealth). "Noisome” is an abbreviation of 
"a noisome” ( = annoying). 

"With profit**: useless to man. 

40. ‘ Compass of a pale’*: "space contained within an 
enclosure”. 

42. The Garden is an epitome (a "model”, i.c., a miniature) 
of England. "()u) fiim estate’*: our firmly established state. 

43. "Our sea-walled gaiden*': England, fortified by the 
.seas around, which is like a garden. 

44. "Weeds*’: those who fatten themselves on the state, the 
king’s favourites, the "caterpillai^ of the Commonwealth” are 
the weeds in this allegory. 

"Fairest flowers” here and "wholesome herbs” in I. 46 
stand for the people or perhaps for the general welfare of the 
State. 

45. "Fruit trees’*: representing the nobles, compare “great 
and growing men” (1. 61). 

"All unpruned*': wholly unpruned, allowed to grow wild, 
without their branches being lopped off. 

46. Knots: fancifully laid flower beds. 

47. "Caterpillars**: compare Bolingbroke's expression in 
II. iii. 166. 

48. "Suffered**: allowed (meaning Richard, of course). 

"Disorder*d spring*: this wild unpruned state of the garden 
in spring. 
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49. "Fall of leaf": autumn. (Compare Macbeth, V. iii. 22) 
.... “This beautiful line touches Richard's fall with pathetic 
tenderness. 7’he old gardener too feels his charm.” (Herford). 

51. "In eating him": while eating into him. "To hold 
him up": to support him. The meaning is that Richard’s so- 
called supporters while fondly believed to be supporting and 
strengthening him were really eating into his strength, under¬ 
mining it. 

55. "Wasteful": extravagant. 

55-57. This just and gentle criticism of Richard as king is 
not merely a piece of individual criticism, it voices really the 
opinion of the people. 

58. "We at”: “We” does not occur either in the Folios or 
in the Quartos. Capcll inseits it. The text obviously is faulty. 
Capcll seeks to repi^dy it as be.st as he can. No better suggestion 
has been made. 

58. "Wound": make incisions into. 

59. "Ovet’proud": too swollen. (Note how the elaborate 
botanical imagery runs all throughout). 

60. "Confound" : destroy. 

61. "Groiuing": that is, in power. 

64. "Beanng": protluctive. 

66. "Waste of idle hours": hours mis-spent in idleness. 

67. Depress’d: laid lo’". ; humbled [“not merely ‘sad’” 
(New Clarendon Editor)]. 

71. "Black tidings": unhappy news. 

72. Press’d: deeply tortured ; being oppressed by heavy 
weights laid on the chest. [An accused refusing to plead used 
thus to be pressed to death with the .sheer pressure of heavy 
weights, being placed on the chest]. 

73. "Old Adam’s likeness": Adam was the first gardener. 

(Compare Hamlet, V. i. 30-31—“Gardeners_they hold up 

Adam’s profession”, and also 1. 35—“The scripture says Adam 
digged”.) The reference is to Genesis II. 15: Adam was put “in 
the Garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it”. 

"Set": employed. "Dress": till and trim. 
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75. She again refers to Genesis, this time to chapter III: 
"The serpent beguiled Eve" {Genesis 111-13), and, "Eve tempted 
Adam” (Ibid. III. 14). Suggested: tempted. 

76. "Cursed'': already cursed, by his first fall. 

79. "Comest then by": did you obtain. 

84. Weigh'd: in the balance. 

86. Vanities: worthless creatures. 

89. With that advantage he weighs above Richard. 

84-89. "The Gardener gives both the pattern and the 
moral of the play, llie pattern is the weighing of the fortunes 
of Richard and Bolingbroke.” (Tillyard) 

92. Nimble ifc: misfortune which is so (^uick of foot as 
to have already reached the people of England. 93-94. "Have I 
not the right to hear the news first, as most nearly concerned?" 
(New Clarendon Editor). 

93. "Embassage”: message. 

97. "London's ... .woe”: the Queen, like Ricliard, is apt 
to dramatise a situation that concerns her. 

98, "Triumph of &€'': The allusion is to the "triumph", 
the triumphal procession, of the Roman general after a victory. 

100-101. So she curses him. 

102/f. But he has only sympathy for her, not a word of 
anger in spite of this curse. 

102. "So": provided. 

105. He would plant a row of rue on the place where 
she dropped a tear. “Rue", proverbial for "ruth” ( = pity), is 
also called "herb of grace". Cp. Hamlet IV v. 180-181. 

107. "In the remembrance": as a memorial. 

104-107. Note Palmer's comment on these beautiful lines: 
"Dynasties change; the masters of England have opened the 
purple testament of bleeding war, which will not be closed for 
a hundred years to come; a simple plain man, in compa.s.sion 
for a weeping queen, sets a sweet herb. Only a moment before 
she has upbraided him as a "little better thing than earth" for 
his evil tidings and called down God's curse upon his flowers. 
He has accepted her rebuke and bears no malice. In this 
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garden at Langley England is wise and kind ; there is here a 
fragrance which will outlive the futilities of history." 

[A point incidentally about the scene, which critics and 
editors have noticed, is that Shakespeare’s representation of the 
Gardener and his servant is different from his usual treatment 
of such characters, for instance, his treatment of the Grave 
digger in Hamlet. Herford says, ‘*The Gardener and the 
servant are treated in a wholly abstract and symbolic way, which 
vividly contrasts with the genial realism of the ‘lower’ charac¬ 
ters in Henry IV. This was no doubt favoured by the unifonn 
use of verse in this play. Shakespeare commonly gives prose to 
characters of lower station: but a poetic motif always suftices 
to break down this rule (while, conversely, high-born characters 
like Hotspur and Faulconbridge, can use verse even for the most 
colloquial jesting)., Shakespeare, a lover of gardens, was keenly 
sensitive to their imaginative suggestions (cf. Winter's Tale 
iv. 4). A somewhat similar scene occurs in Richard HI ii. 3, 
where ‘two citizens meeting’ express the popular unrest and 
foreboding after the king’s death, in poetic verse." Tillyard 
observes that die Gardeners here have been ‘‘presented deli¬ 
berately with a degree of formality unequalled in any play 
Shakespeare wrote" ; and he finds in this fact an instance of 
that "ceremonial or ritual form of writing” which for him is 
"the very essence of the play". The obvious fact, of course, is 
that the Gardener’s speech as “a summary and parable of the 
action of the whole play” partakes of its rich lyrical character ; 
the Gardeners are symbols rather than characters in a drama.] 


ACT IV 
Scene I 

The great scene of abdication. Richard, virtually deposed 
already, is made to unking himself, which he does with his 
usual gusto. The long scene comprises a whole Act and includes 
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much more than this. It opens with a situation recalling the 
initial theme of the play. Acuiierlc is accused by Bagot of 
complicity in the murder of Gloucester (and treachery towards 
Bolingbroke). The nobles begin to take sides and fierce alterca¬ 
tions follow. Bolingbroke immediately controls the situation, 
as Richard could not do in the play’s first scene. He proposes 
to call Mowbray back from exile to give evidence, but when 
he learns that Mowbray is dead, he decides that the “differences 
shall all rest under gage’’. De facto king already, he adopts the 
royal “we” in announcing this decision. The episode thus^ 
strikes the contrast between Bolingbroke's resolution and 
Richard’s vacillation, Bolongbroke’s capacity of management 
and Richard’s lack of it. The next situation is introduced by 
York’s announcement of Richard’s willingness to abdicate in 
favour of Bolingbroke, who, waiting so 'long with untiring 
patience for his chance, at once pounces upon it. “In God’s 
name. I’ll ascend the regal throne.’’ But there is Carlisle to 
stand in the way ; he protests. Richard is the rightful king; 
no one present is competent to judge him. Even thieves are 
not judged in their absence: even they have the right of self- 
defence. “And shall the figure of God’s majesty, his captain, 
steward deputy-elect”, the anointed king “be judged by subject 
and inferior breath” when he is himself not present? He warns 
them stearnly (and prophetically) against the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of the move they contemplate. Bolingbroke how¬ 
ever pays no heed to the Bishop’s words and sends for Richard 
so that he may publicly surrender the crown. So the famous 
deposition scene follows. The transfer of the crown is followed 
by the even more famous mirror scene: “Narcissus has reached 
the supreme moment of his tragedy and calls for a looking- 
glass.” The mirror is brought; he sees his reflection, the 
change that has come about in his face ; and resenting the 
change dashes the glass against the ground. Now all that he 
asks for is leave to go. He is taken to the Tower* The day 
of Bolingbroke’s coronation is fixed. As the scene concludes. 
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we find Aumerle and the Abbot o£ Westminster beginning to 
discuss the possibility of a conspiracy for the restoration of 
Richard. 

The arraignment of Aumerle and the protest of Carlisle 
against the deposition of Richard are based on Holinshed ; the 
deposition scene is Shakespeare's invention, only a hint of it 
occurring in Froissart. All the three episodes are dramatically 
significant: the first stresses the political implication of the play 
(Richard’s deposition is politically a just retribution, the inevi¬ 
table corollary to past guilt and incompetence); the second 
brings out its moral implication (Bolingbroke’s usurpation, 
being morally wrong, will land the country in civil strife and 
rcsidt in unfortunate bloodshed) : the third emphasizes the 
personal pathos of Richard’s situation. All things considered, 
we have here a Spf:ctacle, as it were, of “life correcting its 
errors’’, and correcting it not exactly in the correct way, but 
as it usually does, in a blundering fashion, ’ One error is 
corrected by another, whence the country’s future unhappiness. 
Tl'Iic hard Bolingbroke, pushing the delicate Richard away, is a 
symbol of life crushing the attractive, effete and the ineffectual 
out of its way. However painful, it is inevitable. Although 
the centre of the scene’s attraction is Richard, the political 
background is never forgotten. 

The deposition scene (11. 15r)-.S18), by the way, has an 
interesting history. It does not o^cur in the early texts of the 
play ; it first appears in the Quarto of 1608. It may have been 
acted, however, on the stage before. This play was notorious 
for its 'topical' character; and it is this scene probably which 
was responsible for that bad eminence. (More about it in the 
Introduction.) 

Palmer draws our attention to “another fact about this 
scene of interest to the literary historian”: it “drew from 
Dr. Johnson perhaps the most unfortunate of his comments 
upon Shakespeare”. Dr. Johnson concedes part of it to be 
■“proper”, but part of it he considers superfluous. His conclud- 
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ing observation is banteringly ironical: “The author, I suppose, 
intended to write a very moving scene.” Palmer, as every body 
else, rightly dissents from this rash verdict. His own apprecia¬ 
tion of the scene how^ever, one fears, errs a little in the opposite 
direction. In this scene, according to Palmer, “Shakespeare’s 
gifts as poet and dramatist are for the first time perfectly united”. 
(A sweeping remark!). “It goes instantly to the heart,” he 
continues, “but yields its treasures the more abundantly as it is 
the more closely studied.” (Very tnte, but this is true of many 
another scene even in this play). Again, "it is full of wonders.” 
(Too much, one is afraid! But Palmer is worth quoting at 
some length. It is his tone, his emphasis that is at fault. The 
substance of much he says will receive general assent.) “Not the 
least (wonderful) is the way in which it combines the 
sacramental, the aesthetic and the purely human elements in 
the dramatic character of Richard and the situation in which he 
finds himself. The speech in which Richard divests himself of 
crown and sceptre is likened by Walter Pater in liis * Appre¬ 
ciations' to an inverted rite, a rite of degradation, a ‘long, aganis- 
ing ceremony’ in which the order of coronation is reversed. 
The sacramental analogy with Christ’s passion has already been 
noted. The rebel peers who deliver up their lord to his sour 
cross are thrice stigmatised as Judases in the course of tlie play. 
It is Shakespeare’s supreme achievement to have retained this 
mystical aspect of the tragedy and yet in no way have impaired 
its humanity. The consecrated King, impiously discrowned, 
shades away into the poet King, in whom suffering induces a 
lyric ecstasy, who, in his turn, gives place to the mere human 
victim of misfortune, subject to everyday inlirmities of mind and 
will, with whom he can live in fellowship.” 

Shakespeare condenses the facts of history; he blends two 
meetings (one held on September 19, the other on September 20) 
into one. Richard actually was present at neither. This com¬ 
pression of facts is dramatically necessary, as much as Richard's 
presence. 
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A. ll 1-106, 

1-5. Look at Bolingbroke’s matter-of-fact, straightforward 
language. Contrast Richard’s picturesque verbiage on a similar 
occasion, 

4. (Who) ‘‘wrought it with the king”: worked it on the 
mind of the king and induced him to consent. 

5. The deed of blood (“bloody office”) that brought about 
his untimely end (“of his timeless end”). 

8. “Scorns to unsay”: is too proud not to acknowledge. 

“Delivered”: said. 

10. “Dead”: deadly, murderous. 

12. “Of length”: long enough to reach &c. 

12. “Restful”: variously explained as (a) “stationary” 
(while remaining 'at the English court, not moving from it), 
(b) “peaceful” (peaceful, being relieved of Gloucester), (c) “quiet, 
reposing, because it had no need to act, only to give orders” 
(Clarendon editors), Vaughan suggests “jestful”, which is 
absurd, The Arden Editor suspects coiruption in the text, 
although no likely explanaiion offers itself”. 

17. “Than”: than accept. 

21. “My fair stars”: “the fortunate stars under which I 
was born” (common astrological notion), whence perhaps the 
additional suggestion of “high birth”. 

22. “071 equal terms”: on terms of equality. 

25. “The manual seal of death”: the gage which is the 
warrant of death (he says this throwing down his gage by way 
of challenge). 

28. “In the heart-blood”: by shedding the blood of your 

heart. “Though _ base 6‘c”: though your blood is too base 

(to stain my sword). 

29. “Temper^': quality ; polish of steel being the index of 
its quality (temper=C[uality). 

31. (Excepting) “one”: i.e., Bolingbroke. 32. “Moved”: 
offended. 
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33. If your valour demands that only an equal (one equal 
to you in rank) may fight you. 

Mff. Note the deviation from Holinshed. There, Fitzwater 
charges and challenges Aumerle on October 18, Bagot on 
October 16. Shakespeare would have both accuse him on the 
same day. 

40. Forged: manufactured, fabricated. 

*‘RapieF’: An anachronism, is it not? (The rapier came 
into use in England only in the 16th centur}'). 

47-48. *‘To the extremestbreathing”: with my last 
breath. 

52. I impose the like task on the earth, the task of bear¬ 
ing my gage. 

53. ‘"Lies”: charges of lying. 

55. “From sun to sun”: “From sunrise t^^unset”. (Capell’s 
beautiful emendation ; the Quartos read “from sin to sin’’.) 

56. “Engage it” See: exchange gage. 

57. “Who sets me else The metaphor is from gambling. 
“To set” means “to stake”. I’he same metaphor occurs in 
■“throw” ( — throw the dice). The obvious meaning is—who else 
will challenge me? 

62. In presence: with us. 

64. So Surrey gives his evidence against Fitzwater. 

65. “Boy”: Fitzwater was then 31. “Boy” is insultingly 
used. 

67. “Vengeance and revenge”: “most bitter and complete 
vengeance”. 

72. “Fortuard”: “eager to run”. 

74. “In a wilderness”: where no sort of assistance can be 
looked for, none to help the wounded or part the contestants. 

76. “Bond of faith”: pledge of honour. 

77. To compel (“tie”) you to fight me and suffer “strong 
correction” (severe chastisement) at my hands. 

78. “New world”: the new regime (i.e., Bolingbroke’s rule). 

79. Aumerle is guilty: my ‘appeal’ (accusation of him) is 
true. 
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83. Trust _ gage”: please lend me a gage (which I may 

fling down to challenge Norfolk’s false statement). 

84. ”This”: Holinshed tells us that one lent him a hood 
which he threw down. 

86. ^"Differences”: disputes. “Rest under gage’*: remain 
undecided, while all must agree to redeem their pledges, 

88. Kreyssig maintains that Bolingbroke had previous 
knowledge of Mowbray’s death, whence his promise. 

91.- Holinshed says that Norfolk died in Venice, but says 
nothing about his having ever joined in the Crusades. Stow 
in his ‘Annals’ records this latter fact. 

94, “Streaming’: causing to stream. “Another instance 
of the fluidity of Elizabethan English.” (Arden editor, follow¬ 
ing Kellner). 

96. ""Toil’({’’•, tired. “The only instance in Shakespeare 
of this use.” (Arden editor) 

103-104. "‘The bosom .... Abraham”\ after death. The 
allusion is to the story of Lazarus in St. Luke: “The beggar died 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” (26/22). 

lOiff. “Here, as far as the play is concerned, the matter of 
Gloucester’s death ends. This incompleteness marks, perhaps, 
the less sensitive conscience of the immature Shakespeare.” 
(Herford). But does the pioper business of the drama call for 
any further dragging of itr 

106. “We”: Bolingbroke is revealing his deepest purposes. 

He adopts the royal “we”. He knows how long to wait and 
when exactly to assert himself. 

B. ll. 107-161. 

107^. So York is now as loyal to Bolingbroke as he was 
once to Richard. His loyalty is to the crown, not the person. 

108. Plume-pluck’d: shorn of his plumes. An unfeeling 
epithet, least expected from York ; he has managed to forget 
all his softness for Richard, 

111. ‘Ascend’ the throne, which now ‘descends’ to you 
from him (as you are his heir). 
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112. The metre requires Henry to be read as three 
syllables (not an isolated instance in the play) or fourth to be 
read as two (not exceptional either), the latter being preferable 
from the point of view of rhythm. 

114j^. Another departure from Holinshcd. Carlisle’s speech 
was made, not on this occasion, but on a later one, in reply 
to the suit of the Commons. 

115. Humblest as he is in position in such a company (“in 
this, royal presence”). 

116. He yet must speak, for it is best that he should speak 
the truth. 

123. “Thieves" even thieves. 

“But they are by to hear”: except that they are allowed to 

be present at their trial. 

124. “Apparent": manifest, undoubted.^ 

127. “Planted": solidly invested with power. “Many 

years": twentytwo. 

128. “Subject": adjective to ‘breath’. 

130. “Refin'd": refined, chastened, civilized by Christia- 

nity. 

131. “O bscen e": loathsome. 

136^. He prophesies that disastrous civil strife will follow 
Bolingbroke’s unsurpation (the wars of tlie Roses confirmed his 
prophecy). 

139. “Turks and infidels": who were notorious for their 
eternal feuds and fights. 

141. “Kin": members of the same family, relationship by 
blood. 

“Kind": those of the same nature. 

140-141. “Tumultuous war will destroy kinsmen by the 
hands of kinsmen, and Englishmen by the hands of Englishmen” 
(Gibson). 

144. “Golgotha": place of skulls; the name of a hillock 
which looked like a skull. The allusion is to the crucifixion of 
Jesus on Calvary or Golgotha. (Matthew 27/33) [Compare 
Macbeth I. ii. 41: “Or memorize another Golgotha”. 

13 
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"‘Golgotha” was not an execution-ground. The Elizabethan 
versions of the Bible misunderstood the original Hebrew.] 

145. Reference to St. Mark. 3/25: “If a house be divided 
against itself, that house cannot stand.” 

148. “Resist” has to be read as “sist” (as Abbott suggests) 
or the metre suffers. Pope would correct it to “prevent, resist 
it See”. (Pope’s reading is accepted by the New Clarendon 
Editor.) 

149. Lest children and griuidchildrcn.... 

150-151. Northumberland orders his arrest before Boling- 
broke says a word. The vassal is always more zealous in his 
lord’s cause than the lord himself. 

Here is one more departure from Holinshed. In Holin- 
shed Carlisle is arrested by the Earl of Westmoreland, in 
Shakespeare by* Northumberland. 

152. A departure again. Carlisle in IJolinshed is com¬ 
mitted to the keeping of the Abbot of St. Albans (not of the 
Abbot of Westminster) and that on June 23, 1400 when he was 
removed from the lower (not on the occasion under reference). 

155. common view'’: publicly in the presence of all. 

155-156. So our proceedings will be above suspicion. 

159. '‘Procure your sureties’ &c: find men who will stand 
surety for you to appear on the day of your trial. 

C. IL 162-275. 

The Parliament Scene: Richard’s formal deposition. 

162-64. Richard has been sent for. He appears. He stares 
around with the blank misgivings of a creature moving about 
in worlds not exactly realized. He wonders why he has been 
summoned. He has been very recently king himself: a fact 
which he has yet to forget. He has now ceased to reign, but 
regal thoughts cling to him still. And he, the king of the 
very vivid yesterday, has been dragged before the king who has 
ousted him! (Richard pities himself and hopes perhaps to 
wring the hearts of those around.) 
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164. Wherewith 1 reign'd: kingly thought was all that he 
cared for, all that he was capable of, while he used to reign. A 
king in thought, in feeling, not in deed—that was Richard ; he 
knew how to feel like a king; and even now though he has 
ceased to be king, he remembers what it was to feel like a king. 

165. He has yet to master the art of flattery. Look at the 
rhythm of the line which reveals his contempt for the abject 
cringing of the insinuating courtier. 

170. Richard knows their faces: these men were ‘his’ one 
day ; they then cringed to him and all-hailed him, as Judas did 
Christ. The allusion is to the betrayal of Jesus by Judas 
Iscariot. (Cp. III. ii. 132). 

170-171. Richard likens his own position to that of Jesus, 
as well he may in view of his exalted conception of the dignity 
and majesty of "the deputy elected by th^ *I..ord”. His view 
incidentally is that of his age ; Ciaunt shares in it (I. ii. 37) as 
well as Carlisle (III. ii. 27); even Northumberland (whatever 
his tone towards Richard) voices the sentiment (HI. iii. 101); 
and Richard, of course, refers to it more than once (III. ii. 54; 
III. ii. 172 ; III. iii. 79). His betryal, therefore, seems to him 
as bad as that of Jesus by Judas. Already once (III. ii. 132) 
he has called men he suspected of treachery towards him, 
“Judases”. 

Here Richard regrets that all have abandoned him, not 
one remains loyal. The case of Jesus was better. Only one 
betrayed him, eleven others remaining true. 

170. ‘‘Twelve”: apostles. 

171. “One”: Judas. 

173. “Clerk”: whose duty it is to say ‘Amen’. 

174. “He”: king. 

175. “Heaven ... .me”: Heaven regards me as him (i.e., 
king). 

177^. York explains why he has been summoned. “Of 
thine .... will”: of your own accord. His consent really was 
forced. 

178. “Tired majesty”: weariness of the office of the king. 
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18 L Richard offers the crown to Bolingbroke. 

182. (Richard invites in 1. 181) but Bolingbroke hesitates: 
he distrusts Richard's gesture. Does Richard mean to offer it 
seriously? Or is he pulling Bolingbroke’s legs? So Bolingbroke 
hesitates to take hold of the crown. Hence Richard’s impatient 
address “Here cousin”. The line is designedly short. Apart 
from revealing Richard’s impatience, it fills the gap covered by 
Bolingbroke’s receiving the crown. Any attempt therefore to 
emend the line is silly. 

183-87. “Richard’s fancy takes wings.” Richard stands on 
one side, Bolingbroke on the other. Between the two is the 
Golden crown, which is, as it were, a deep well, Richard and 
Bolingbroke symbolizing two buckets, one filling the other. 
The bucket that is Richard is full of water; so it goes deep 
down the well, and remains out of sight: the bucket that is 
Bolingbroke is empty ; it mounts high up in the air, dances 
in the air full of glee. The image used here is rather un¬ 
natural, Bolingbroke, the successful rival, is the empty bucket 
while Richard, who has lost, is the full bucket 1 The usual 
associations are the exact opposite to that notion: But perhaps 
the parallel between "water” and “tears” (whence “full of water”) 
pleases “the king’s moibid fancy”. 

187. ‘'Full of water'': because Richard is full of tears (188). 

189. While Bolingbroke dances in the air, elated with his 
triumph, Richard broods ^n his griefs. 

"Drinking my griefs": A very appropriate description by 
Richard of his own attitude to his griefs. He drinks them, 
cherishes them, enjoys them, makes a luxury of his woes. 

190. Bolingbroke’s caustic remark is meant to bring 
Richard back to his immediate purpose. 

191-93. But Richard cannot be put off. He meets Boling¬ 
broke with an easy retort and justifies his own digression as 
well as his gust of self-pity. Look at the telling expressions: 
“Still my griefs are mine”, still am I king of those. What 
though the crown be lostl All is not lost. His griefs at least 
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aire his. These he will make most of. Is he not king of them 
even now? 

194. Bolingbroke's consolation to Richard is hardly con¬ 
vincing. 

195-97. Richard seizes with alacrity the word “cares’* used 
by Bolingbroke and wittily plays with it. Increase of Boling¬ 
broke's ‘cares’ (anxieties) does not mean decrease of Richard’s 
'cares’ (miseries). Richard’s ‘care’ (sorrow) is loss of ‘care* 
(worry, which kingship entailed) through cessation of the old 
‘care’ (the responsibility which confronts the kings). What 
Bolingbroke complains of is increase of ‘care’ (afixieties) conse¬ 
quent on the kingship that he assumes. 

199. "*Tend”\ accompany. 

200. Bolingbroke's blunt question has a hidden sting. 

201. no; no, ay”: Richard’s aiLswer is characteristi- 
cally enigmatic: “In these syllables we see the whole man’’ 
(Brandes). He .says, “Yes, no ; no yes.’’ That is his answer to 
Bolingbroke’s question. What he means is, “I cannot say cither 
‘Yes’ or ‘no’. For if I say ‘Yes’, I become ‘nothing’, an absolute 
non-entity. Nor can I say ‘no’, for I do resign.” The more 
Bolingbroke tries to pin him to an answer, the more will 
Richard put him off. The fact, of course, is that Richard has 
to resign under pressure, against his own wishes. But Boling¬ 
broke has made it (and will make it) appear that he resigns 
willingly; Richard in fact has been goaded on by the crafty 
Bolingbroke to a position in which he has no choice but to 
abdicate. His deposition is made to appear as abdication. 

It is to be noted that “Ay” in the Folios and Quartos was 
printed “I”; that was the regular spelling and pronunciation. 
The pun was common. 

(For “an ingenious, plausible, and interesting”, if un¬ 
necessary, suggestion, see Appendix to the Arden Edition of 
the play.) 

203. He is going to unking himself. 

205. *'Unwieldy”: because I could not wield it. 
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206. **The pride.... sway “the regal thoughts 

which he could not so long shake off (163). (The occasion calls 
for his eloquence which lends him easily to the parallelism.) 

207. *‘Balm”: oil of consecration, with which the king is 
anointed. 

209. **Deny .... state*': diwown my majesty. 

210. ''Release .... rite’*: forego all ceremonious observances 
due (from subjects) to the king. 

214. Richard frees his subjects from all obligations. 

221. "Sunshine**: bright, sunshiny. 

222 / 7 . Bolingbroke’s purpose is served. Just a little remains 
however. The people must be satisfied that Richard has been 
“willing to resign", and that his abdication has been fair and 
just. A charge-sheet against Richard has, therefore, been framed. 
Richard must read the charges and plead guilty. It is Northum¬ 
berland who makes the proposal. (Bolingbroke exploits the 
over-zealous, officious Northumberland to do these unpleasant 
things, keeping himself tactfully in the background). Richard is 
taken by surprise ; he was not prepared for such an outrageous 
proposal; and he breaks out into a wail of agony. His language 
now (228//) is naturally bare of all rhetoric. 

“He is, throughout the scene, like a wild animal trapped in 
the wood, and crying in the night, while the free beasts pass 
him by and mock at his distress." (Stopford Brooke) 

225. "The state**: stability, order. "Profit**: interest. 

226. "By confessing tnern**: by hearing you confess them, 
the fact of your confessing. 

227. "Worthily**: justly. 

228. "Ravel out**: unravel, unweave. 

230. "Upon record**: placed in a document. 

231. "In .... troops’*: in the presence of such distinguished 
men. 

232. "To ... .of them**: to read them out. 

"If .... wouldst**: in case you were to read them out. 

233. "Article”: item. 
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235. ''Clacking .... oath'*', (concerning the) breaking of a 
solemn pledge. "Oath’*: Northumberland’s oath of allegiance 
to Richard. 

236. "The book of heaven**: the book in which “the 
recording angel” should keep a note of your sin. 

238. I am, as it were, a bear tied to the stake (cp. Macbeth, 
V, vii, 1), and baited by the dog. My wretchedness is the dog 
baiting me. 

239-42. Richard addresses all the assembled nobles (“all 
of you that stand and look upon me”) who have been silently 
witnessing the harrowing scene of Richard being bailed. They 
are all traitors (as Pilate was), though they pretend to be inno¬ 
cent and perhaps feign pity for him( as Pilate did). So the 
wrath of God would be visited upon tliem (as punishment 
finally descended on Pilate). Richard compares himself to 
Jesus ; he is innocent like Jesus, as sacred, an<3 betrayed even 
as Jesus was. (For the third time in the play Richard represents 
himself as Jesus betrayed.) 

The allusion is to St. Matthew xxvii. 24: “He (Pilate) took 
water, and washed his hands before the multitude saying, 1 
am innocent of the blood of this just person: see ye to it.” 
Pilate was the Roman Governor of Judaea, who declared Jesus 
innocent but delivered him to the cross. For he was afraid that 
otherwise he would be reported against and penalised. But be 
could not escape punishment; he was recalled to Rome and 
banished to Gaul. 

240. "Outivard pity": which you do not really feel. 

241. "Sour**: bitter. 

243. Northumberland presses his point. 

244. His eyes are full of tears. So he cannot read. 

245-46. But he can (in'spite of his tears) see the “sort” 

(company) of traitors around, {"sort**: bad sense nearly always, 
expresses contempt). 

247-52. Richard feels that he has been a traitor himself; 
for he has consented to “undeck" (strip of ornaments) the 
“pompous” (magnificent) body of a king, debased the king's 
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Majesty (himself) and conferred sovereignty on a slave, a peasant 
(Bolingbroke). 

250. ''Pompous’’: used in a good sense in Shakespeare. 

253. The officious Northumberland is insistent. 

254. Richard is provoked to a sudden outburst of anger, 
which is rather unusual for him, used as he is to the “melting 
mood”. 

255. "No name”: “Mark the emphasis on‘name’. Shakes¬ 
peare may have had in his mind the story circulated by the 
Bolingbroke faction that Richard was not the son of the Black 
Prince. According to Stow his real name was John, which was 
afterwards changed to Richard. "I’lie same authority supported 
by a Preuch chronicle adds that after his deposition Richard 
was styled Jehan (John) of Bordeaux.” {The Oxford and 
Cambridge Editors). 

258. "Word .... out”\ spent so many years. 

260. "Of snow”: made of snow. (His imagination works 
up again.) 

262. An obvious reminiscence of Dr. Faustus. 

264. "Sterling”: of full value ‘current’. Metaphor from 
“coinage”. 

265-67. “For the men about him how unexpectedly 
frivolous is the request I And vet how appropriate! Narcissus 
has reached the supreme moRxent of his tragedy and calls for 
a looking-glass.” (Palmer) 

269. Northumberland urges his point even now (the in¬ 
exorable Northumberland, the arch-vassal 1) The fury of 
Richard’s retort (270) is understandable. Even Bolingbroke 
considers it to be too much (1. 271). Brooke rather unwisely 
questions Shakespeare’s wisdom in allowing Northumberland to 
be so ‘brutal’ in his ‘demand’. The picture of Northumber¬ 
land that we have here fits in with our impression of the man 
elsewhere in the play. The callous officer, over-zealous Northum¬ 
berland is out only to serve Bolingbroke ; he over does himself, 
which is natural for him. It is to Bolingbroke’s interest that 
the commons should be satisfied. And Bolingbroke, the “supple. 
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audacious and secret man” thus makes use of that easily 
consenting cat's paw. 

D. IL 276-318. The Mirror Scene. 

This is the culminating moment of Richard’s misfortune. 
He is overpowered ; so he is anxious to know how he looks at 
the moment. About the merit of the scene, critics differ in 
their opinions. Pater calls it “the most poetic invention”, and 
Raleigh considers it “a wonderful summary and parable of 
the play”, while Brooke feels that Shakespeare “has over¬ 
done his work”, that the "spectacular scene” is “quite unneces¬ 
sary”, that it “lowers our pity for Richard” and “degrades the 
character of Bolingbroke”. One feels however more inclined 
to Pater’s view and Raleigh’s than to Brooke’s. Actually it 
neither lowers one’s pity for Richard nor debases Bolingbroke: 
Richard and Bolingbroke here are all of a piece with themselves 
in the rest of the play. Richard’s desii’e ’ for a mirror is as 
natural for him as Bolingbroke’s compliance with it. 

276. Richard wonders that sorrow has not affected his face 
much, that his beauty should remain unimpaired even after all 
that he has suffered. 

279-80. Richard compares the deceptive mirror to the false 
friends he had in his prosperity. 

281 &: 283. “Was this the face”: An exact reminiscence 
from Marlowe’s famous description of Helen in Dr. Fmestus. 

282-83. Shakespeare adapts Marlowe’s 

“That launch'd a thousand ships. 

And burnt the topless towers of Illium?” 

283. We read in Holinshed that “there resorted daily to 
his court above ten thousand persons that had meat and drink 
there allowed them”. 

284. The beauty of his face (like the ‘garish’ light of the 
sun) dazzled the sight of observers and made them blink. 

285. The beauty of his face defied his vices and shed lustre 
on them. Rather than his follies bedim his face, tliey them¬ 
selves shone with the reflection of its glory. 

285. Out-fac’d: outshone, put out of countenance. 
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287*88. “Richard_anticipates in this symbolic act his 

own ruin.” (Herford) 

290. ‘'Silent king'': Bolingbroke (that word “silent” is a 
key-word: unlike the loquacious Richard, Bolingbroke is 
‘silent’.) 

The “moral” for Bolingbroke is that his glory too may be 
equally brittle. 

291. His (Richard’s) sorrow has destroy’d (by dashing the 
glass) his face (the reflection of his face in the mirror, or the 
mirror reflecting his face). As Richard's sorrow has ruined his 
face, so may Bolingbroke’s too. If Richard’s glory has proved 
brittle, so may Bolingbroke’s as well. 

292. Bolingbroke the realist corrects Richard. He does 
not mean to mock Richard, but proceeds seriously to expose 
his fallacy- ‘Sorrow’ has not ‘destroy’d’ his ‘face’; on the 
contrary, the ‘shaddvT (i.c., tlie image or reflection) of sorrow 
has ‘destroy'd’ the ‘shadow’ of his face. Bolingbroke’s point is 
that Richard’s sorrow is imaginary, for its expression is unreal, 
unduly theatrical. 

29.‘l-95. Richard has to admit the point of Bolingbroke’s 
remark, but he puts his own interpretation on it (which is the 
opposite of Boliiigbroke’s meaning). His grief indeed passes 
show, it is all within. 

296-97. The' outward demonstrations (‘external manners’) 
of his grief are but shadows to the real grief which is within. 

299. "There": in my tortured soul. "Substance": reality. 

299-300. Look at the gentle raillery. 

306-308. Richard’s wit and irony should be noted. While 
a king, he used to be flattered by his subjects ; now a subject, he 
is flattered by a king. 

308. "To": for. 309. "So great": as to have a king for 
a flatterer. "To beg": the boon. 

313. Look at the weary dejected tone. 

315. "So": if only. "Sights": the sight of you all taken 
individually. 

317. "Good!": well said. 
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Convey'': He puns on Bolingbroke’s "convey" ( — escort) 
and uses it in the sense of “steal". 

"Cofiveyers _ all”: you are all thieves. 

318. Who (like thieves) "rise nimbly (improve their own 
fortunes) by another's loss ("a true king’s fall”). 

E. 11. 319-334. The winding up of the scene; the hint of 
the conspiracy. 

319. ”Wednesday 7iext'': historically inaccurate. It was 
actually a Monday (October 13, 1399). 

322-23. One more prediction of the evil to come. 

328. “Sacrament”: oath. A double oath he insists on; 
oath of secrecy, and resolve to execute the plot. 

329-330. Richard’s followers are full of ‘tears’ as well as 
‘discontent’. They have both pity and anger for what has 
happened. 

334. “A plot shall show”: which shall ;ihow. It was a plot 
to kill the usurper. Carlisle, Aumcrle, the Abbot of Westminster, 
the Dukes of Surrey and Exeter, the Earl of Salisbury and Lord 
Dispenser were the principal conspirators. 


ACT V 
Scene I 

One more glimpse of the Queen, and the first and last 
meeting between her and Richard. Shakespeare’s interest in the 
play being political, no scene of love has been allowed to 
intrude. This scene is there both to high ten the pathos and 
to give us relief. After the turmoil of politics the transition to 
this sad domestic interlude is a welcome change. The fair rose 
is withered; the Queen is pained at the sight of him. But the 
change within is even greater than that without; the Queen is 
more pained at his “base humility”, his lack of that noble rage 
which would become him better. Her effort to pull him fails. 
Then Northumberland comes with fresh instructions from 
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Bolingbroke. Richard is to be taken to Pomfret, not to the 
Tower (whither he was being taken). Richard’s grim predic¬ 
tion of the retribution which will surely be visited upon the 
wicked Northumberland leaves him unmoved. Richard and 
the Queen part with “a profusion of that wayward fancy in 
which both are rich”. 

T^'hc meeting of Richard and the Queen is all Shakespeare’s 
invention. 

2. “Julivs Caesar's'': so went the tradition. Actually it 
was built by Gundulphus, Bishop of Rochester, in the days of 
William I. 

Ill-erected: erected for evil purposes; also inauspicious (as 
Richard was going to be clapped there). 

7//. The Queen shares in more than a little of Richard’s 
^conceit’ and effusive sentimentalism. 

11-13. “Rickat’d, says the Queen, is a ghost of his old self. 
The ruins of his former glory, he may be compared to the 
relics of Troy. Again, he is now a ‘map’, a hiere outline of 
honour, while he was once honour itself. Richard deposed is 
King Richard’s tomb. Finally he is an “inn”, a temporary, if 
stately (‘beauteous’) abode. 

13-14. She fails to understand wdiy harsh looking grief 
should reside in Richard (that beautiful abode). Grief is “hard 
favoured”, while Richard is “bi.auteous”. The two are most 
unlike each other. Grief should not have, therefore, chosen 
Richard for a place of lodging. (Richard is the inn ; Grief, the 
rough guest.) 

15. (While Grief has become a guest in that beautiful inn, 
Richard), Triumph, the comely guest, has selected for its 
residence the ale-house called Bolingbroke. Note the antithesis 
between “inn” and “ale-house”. 

IG. Richard has completely reconciled himself to his fall. 
It suits his fancy now to think of himself as one awakened 
rudely from a dream. 

18-19. Richard has not actually awakened from his dream. 
He once dreamt of dreaming; now he dreams of awaking, the 
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former dreaming being as unreal as the present (fancied) 
awaking. 

"The truth of what we are'"’, the fancied truth really, as 
the lines testify. 

20-21. He will accept the terms of ‘necessity’ as “the 
summons of a sword comrade”. Richard personifies, poetizes 
Necessity; he greets it with a “romantic display of fraternity”. 
Dowden draws our attention to the very different attitude of 
Bolingbroke towards necessity, (in 2 Hcmy IV. III. i. 92-93— 
“Arc these things necessities? Then let us meet them like 
necessities.”) 

He means business ; Richard only assumes an attitude, 

"Sivoin brother": reference to the custom of two knights 
swearing to share fortunes together. 

22. "Will keefy.... death": will remaifi \inited till death. 

24. "New world's crown": crown of heaven, spiritual 
reward. 

24-25. “We must win by a religious life that heavenly 
crown which we have lost by our previous sinful hours.” 
(New Clarendon Ed.) 

16-25. Some detect a change in Richard here, Brooke, for 
instance, believes that it is a new Richard that we find in the 
last Act of the play, which is not a fact. The Queen notices 
a change in him (cp 11. 26-27) of a different kind from what 
Brooke discovers. His mood has changed here, as it .so often 
does elsewhere ; his character remains unchanged. He plays 
a part as usual, this time the part of the fallen penitent. 

27. "Transform'd": in shape. "Weaken'd": in mind. 

28. Has he even subdued your heart and deprived you of 
your noble rage? The Clarendon Editors oddly suspected the 
line to be corrupt and as oddly suggested “Benum'd thy heart”! 

29-31. The defeated lion, even when dying, strikes the earth 
with paw and thus expresses his rage at being overpowered. 

31. Receive your punishment gently, like a pupil chastised 
by the master. 
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34. Note the irony. Richard called himself a lion in 1. 1: 
^‘Lions make leopards tame”. 

35. "7/.... beasts" : if my subjects had been anything but 
beasts. (He plays on the Queen’s expression “King of beasts”.) 

39. *‘Thy last Hvhig leave": your last leave in life. 

40//. “Richard’s imagination, continually occupied with the 
effectiveness of the part he plays, carries him on to the thought 
of the future hearers whom his sufferings will move.” (Herford) 

42. '‘Long ago betid": which happened long ago. 

43. "To quit their griefs": as a return for their tales 
of woe. 

44. Tell my tragic story. 46. "For zuhy": for. 

46-47. "The senseless ire.": even Jhc logs on the hearth 
whicli are incapable of feeling will be moved to sympathy as 
they hear from my sad story. 

47. "Moving": to tears (those who will hear). 

49. "Some .... ashes" : reference to the Jewish custom of 
mourning in sack-cloth and ashes. 

"Coal-black": in dark garments (sign of mourning). 

45-48. Dr. Johnson says, “The poet should have ended 
his speech with line 45, and have spared his childish prattle 
about the fire.” A poet might have written to Johnson's 
satisfaction^ but the dramatist could not, for Richard has to 
speak and prattle in bis own manner. 

55-56. Richard’s apt description of Northumberland as 
the tool of Bolingbroke. The image fits in with Bolingbroke as 
well as Northumberland. 

55jJ. These lines point to the link between this play and 
Henry IV. We have them against (with slight changes) in 
2 Henry IV. [Only for “wherewithal” here (1. 55), we have “by 
the which” there; “the mounting Bolingbroke” is replaced by 
“My cousin Bolingbroke”; three parenthetic lines intervene 
there between lines 56 and 57 here.] 

58. "Foul sin imagery of a boil coming to a head. 

59. "Shall _ corruption": burst with putrid matter. 
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55*69. “Shakespeare is prophesying after the event", 
whence irony. 

61. Helping ifc": as you helped him to all. 

62. **Which'*', who. 63. *‘Plant”\ place on the throne. 

59*65. Richard predicts that relations (in future) between 

Bolingbroke and Northumberland are bound to be hostile. 
Even if Northumberland has half the throne as reward, he 
will consider it too small for his services, feeling that Boling¬ 
broke owes his throne to him. Bolingbroke also will distrust 
him soon, fearing that the man who planted him unlawfully on 
the throne may plant another as easily, with very little 
inducement. 

60. So bad men's love changes soon into fear, 

67-68. Hate causes one (or both) to be regarded as 
a natural source t)t danger to the other (or*to each other); the 
result is one (or both) is justly (i.e., wdth good ground) killed 
by the other (ot by each other). 

(i9. Northumberland is not to be cowed by such words. 

71. “Doubly divorced": from both crown and queen. 

74. “Unkiss": revoke with a kiss. 

76. “Pines the clime": makes it pine, pains. 

77. “Set.... pomp": from France she came with all the 
magnificence which accompanies a royal marriage. 

80. “Hallowmas": November 1, which marks the beginning 
of winter. 

“Or": that is. 

79-80. Note the contrast between sweet May and cold 
winter. 

84. That would be showing some love towards them, but 
not sound policy (not a wise action). 

87. “07ie woe": one tale of woe, a duet of lamentation 
which would compose one single story. 

89. Let us better be far off from each other than near and 
yet far apart (for not being allowed to meet). 

92. Make his way appear longer than it is so as to be 
equal to her way. (Is there a pun on “piece" and “pace"?) 
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93*94. Let us be brief in “woo’'*ing sorrow, for after the 
woo-ing, when they will be wedded to it (sorrow), their sorrow 
will be a protracted affair. [Richard is still “woo"-ing sorrow 
and talks of “wedding” it also: the old Richard over again.] 

96. “Afme”: my heart. 

97. “Miner”: my heart. 

101. Our foolish delay makes woe wanton (frivolous). 
[Rkhard is playing a part in his manner, this time the part of 
a parting lover. That he is over-acting a little is clear even 
to him.] 


Scene II 

’’Ihe scene consists of two parts: in the first forty-five lines, 
York gives a touching description of Bolingbroke in his triumph 
and Richard in his fall (revealing incidentally Bolingbroke’s 
character and at the same time heightening our pity for 
Richard); the rest deals with the discovery of Aumerle's plot 
(which indeed is the sc ene’s main theme). It is York who makes 
the discovery. The loyal York hastens to infejnn Bolingbroke, 
the Duchess and her son following him closely. For the pair 
of portraits, Shakespeare has to rely solely on himself, for he 
deviates from Holinsbed and history. While in Holinshed, 
Richard is first conveyed to Westminster, and later transferred 
to the Tower not on the cl'*) of Bolingbroke’s entry into London 
but the day after, in Shakespeare Bolingbroke enters the city 
in triumph with Richard as captive gracing his train. About 
the reception of the two in the city, all that Holinshed has to 
say is that Bolingbroke “was received with all the joy and pomp 
that might be of the Londoners, and was lodged in the Bishop’s 
Palace by Paul’s Church”, while “many evil disposed persons, 
assembling themselves together in ‘great numbers, intended to 
have met with him, and to have taken him from such as had 
the conveying of him, that they might have slain him”, but- 
they were “revoked from their evil purpose”. The second 
part is based on Holinshed with only one departure. In 
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the play, the Duchess of York is Aumerle’s mother, while she 
is historically his step-mother. The change is necessary, other¬ 
wise her role in this scene and the next would be a flagrant 
exaggeration. The conspiracy episode is a necessity too: 
without it the last Act would be devoted solely to Richard’s 
personal tragedy and the play deprived considerably of its 
specific political significance which broadens and enriches the 
merely personal theme. 

1. '"The rest'*: of the story. 

2. Even now, when York has transferred his allegiance to 
Bolingbroke, he retains sympathy for Richard ; even now he 
weeps while telling Richard’s tale of woe. 

3. '^Cousins": kinsmen. [Note the departure from 

Holinshed.J 

4. The old man’s mind wanders and he loses hold 
of the thread of his narrative. [Compare Polonius, in 
Hamlet II. i. 50.] 

“Stop **: point. 

8. More of the horse, in a later scene. 

9. Wliich seemed to know its rider and his ambition. 
(It had no reason to know its new master; but it did know. 
It felt too the ambitious spirit of its rider.) 

12. A very beautiful hyperbole. 

15-16. “Painted Imagery ifc.*’\ The construction is ambi¬ 
guous. The reference may be either to things actually there 
or to what one imagined to be there, the fonner being more 
likely. “The six lines 12-17 consist of two items of description, 
each made up of one actual feature (the windows crowded 
with faces, and the walls with painted imagery), and one 
imaginary feature (the speaking of the windows and the walls).’’ 
(Herford) “Painted imagery” is generally taken to mean 
“niottoed tapestry or arras”, to which, however, the Arden 
editor objects on the ground that “the figures in these were 
woven, not painted”. [But “painted” may not have been 
literally meant.] Malone suggests (and the Arden editor 
supports him) that the expression may mean “painted flags and 

14 
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cloths” which “were hung in the streets in the pageants that 
were exhibited in Shakespeare's time”. The difficulty is that 
“painted imagery” in the text goes with “the walls”. “Painted 
flags and cloths hung in the streets” cannot normally be 
related to “walls”, [So the meaning of 11. 15-16 seems to be— 
“the walls covered with tapestry were all crying together”.] 

18-21. Compare Richard’s description of Bolingbroke in 
a similar situation: “How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
&:c.” (1. iv. 24-3G). The astute Bolingbroke stoops low to 
conquer people’s hearts. 

23/jf. Shakespeare’s favourite imagery of the theatre. But 
“there were no ‘theatres’ in England for more than 150 years 
after this”. [Drydcn particularly appreciated the pathetic 
beauty of the description.] 

24. *‘Well‘grace'd actor”: meaning Bolingbroke. 

25. ^‘That ’ehters next”: that is, Richard. (Note the 
deviation from Hoi inshed.) 

30. '^Sacred”: even now York thinks his person ‘sacred’. 

31. Gentle sorrow”: patient sorrow. 

32. Tears and smiles were continually battling to have 
possession of his face. In other words, they were simultaneously 
present or one followed the other very closely. 

33. Tears were the badges of his grief; smiles, of his 
patience* 

34. “For .... purpose”: for some great purpose (known to 
Him, not to us). A ^ cry necessary phrase for York ; it saves 
his conscience, [cp also 11. 37-38,] 

38. To whose (Bolingbroke’s) great will we limit (“bound”) 
our desires. 

“Contents”: contentment. “Calm”: our desires are calm, 
because they accept Bolingbroke’s will and are contented to do 
so. (Proleptic use.) 

39-40. The “temporising” York! How easily he can be 
all things to all men and yet s.ave his conscience. He can “weep” 
for Richard, yet side with Bolingbroke, 

40. “Aye”: ever. “Allow”: admit. 
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41. *‘That was'"', since deprived of his dukedom. 

42. *‘That’*\ that title. 

44. ruth'' : loyalty. 

45. Fealty: fidelity. ‘'New-made": recently crowned. 

44-45. Hence his subsequent outburst at Aumerle’s 

treachery. 

46. “Violets”: new favourites at Court. 

47. “Lap”: i.e., of the earth. 

46-47. I'he new order (Bolingbroke’s regime) is, at is were, 
the ‘new-come’ spring. The advent of spring is marked by the 
burst of fresh violets adorning the green lap of the earth. So 
a new set-up means new favourites ousting the old ones. 

I'he Duchess’s metaphor (of violets and spring) is 
continued. York advises his son to be cautious and accept loyally 
Bolingbroke as King. 

52. “Hold &c.”: Are they (jousts anS'triumphs) to be 
held? 

56. “Without ihy bosom”: outside your bosom; it was 
dangling from his vest. 

62. “I... ,see7i”: I would not have it seen by you (wish 
you to see it.) 

86. She is cross with the servant because he has brought 
York his boots against her wish. 

90. This is not historically true ; York had another son. 

97. “A dozen”: According to Holiiished, nine (of whom six 
signed). 

“Here”: as the bond shows. 

98. The bond was divided into as many parts as there w'cre 
conspirators, each signing each of the separate parts, each taking 
one part for himself, thus each binding himself to each. 

100. “Then .... him ?”: then he can have no share in the 
conspiracy. 

Scene III 

The conspiracy story, already introduced, is continued. At 
the commencement we have Bolingbroke’s estimate of his 
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“unthrifty son”, a necessary prelude to the scene’s real business, 
inasmuch as it covers the gap of time and prepares us for the 
change of place, besides establishing the play’s connexion with 
Henry IV. Is not there a hint also (just a hint) of contrast 
between the two fathers, Bolingbroke and York? Light again 
is thrown on Bolingbioke’s character: we sec how he tackles the 
situation with great skill and strength but little ado. He pardons 
Aumerle (to win a friend) tactfully, but “suppresses the in¬ 
surrection” ruthlessly. It is interesting to note the implied 
contrast: in a very similar situation Richard failed miserably. 
But the fact that Bolingbroke is confronted with the conspiracy 
so soon after his usurpation is significant. Neither Richard’s 
weakness nor his own competence is sulTicient justification of his 
act of usurpation, and for this he will have to pay and the 
country too (as the play’s sequel attests). This scene reveals 
that the consetpiedces begin to be felt immediately after he 
“ascends the regal throne”. However necessary in the scheme 
of the play, the scene betrays an obvious overdoing and results 
in a grotesque farce. 

1-12. History tells us that Prince Henry was only twelve 
then. Shakespeaie makes him older so as to make him capable 
of such desperate and dissolute deeds as haunting the taverns 
and beating the watch and robbing the “passengers”. 

10. Wa72t07i: a noun, i.e., a wanton (wild, dissolute) fellow. 

20. As “dissolute” (cp. 11. 16-10) as he is “desperate” 

( 11 . 6 - 12 ). 

21. Bolingbroke is wise enough to detect the rose (which 
is to emerge from the bud) in spite of the thorn (which is already 
in sight). In Shakespeare, therefore, the Prince’s character does 
not change overnight on his accession—as it docs in the 
chronicles. His Prince Henry is all of a piece with his Henry V. 
His Prince Henry’s morning, however clouded, yet shows the day. 

31. tongue ire’*'. Compare Ezekiel, iii. 26: “I will 

make thy tongue cleave to the roof of thy mouth.” 

34. “If on the finf”: if merely contemplated (and not 
yet executed). 
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35. The shrewd Bolingbroke, w'ho will pardon a traitor to 
win a friend. 

''After love'^: future love. 

41. The prompt, practical Bolingbroke, who “draws” 
instantly to make Aumerle ‘safe’ (powerless to hurt him). 

13. York disapproves the king’s being closeted with a 
traitor as a rash act. 

44. Love for the king compels him to speak treason, to 
address him (Bolingbroke) as “fool hardy king”. 

, 47. The excited, exhausted York is gasping. 

53. When my hand signed, my heart did not go with it. 

.54. Your heart did become a traitor before your hand 
signed the bond. 

.57. Forget the promise of pardon that he has obtained 
from you. York’s begging the death of his «o<i has been called 
in c[ucstion by some critics (for instance, Brooke) as unnatural, 
offensive to “the natural instinct of the heart”. But York being 
what he is, is bound to behave as he docs. 

(>0, “Bolingbroke is fulsome in his acknowledgement of 
a service rendered and turns the moral situation inside out. 
York who deserted Richard is praised for his loyalty. Aumerle, 
who has remained true to his allegiance, is abused for treachery.” 
(Palmer) 

62-()4. York is the fountain, ‘sheer, immaculate and silver’, 
Aumerle (his son) is the stream issuing from that fountain. The 
stream has defiled itself, having pursued its course through 
muddy ways. The son, in other words, has not maintained the 
father’s standard of loyalty ; bad association has corrupted him. 
The analogy of a silver fountain and its muddy stream explains 
the present instance of a loyal father having a treatherous .son. 

65. Your “overflow of good” (i.e., excess of goodness) 
“converts to bad” (produces bacl; results)—in that it bids us 
(Bolingbroke) pardon your .son. 

67. My virtue then will encourage, aid and abet his vice. 
[“Thriftles,s sons*': recalls the parallel case of Bolingbroke’s son]. 

68-69. He will thus exhaust the entire fund of honour that 
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I have accumulated with his “shame”, just as the prodigal son 
runs through the huge fortune which his father has laboured 
hard to amass. 

70. My honour (which has been almost killed by his dis¬ 
honour) will live again when his dishonour meets its proper end 
in his execution, 

71. Otherwise my shamed life remains bound up with his 
dishonour, i.e., his dishonour will put me to perpetual shame. 

72. If you permit him to live, you kill me. 

74. The introduction of the Duchess has no warrant in 
History or Hoi inshed. 

79. “Oiir scene**: the scene of a father accusing the son 
and insisting on his execution. ‘"Serious thing**: the guilt of a 
conspirator and the father’s 'bid’ for his son’s punishment. 

80. “The Feggar &€**: reference to the famous ballad 
“King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid”. (It occurs in Percy’s 
Reliques.) Here the Duchess is the beggar, praying for her 
son’s life. 

81. “Dangerous**: because he had treasonable intentions. 

83- 84. Whosoever may pray for Aumeile’s pardon, you 
shoidd not pardon him. For that will mean encouragement to 
traitors. More sins, therefore, will flourish, many more will 
result, if yoti pardon tliis one sin. 

84- 85. Cut off this corrupted infected joint, and the rest 
of the body will remain ^ound. If you do not cut it off, it 
will destroy the whole body. 

88. That man who cannot love his own flesh and blood 
cannot love anybody else. York has been bragging of his love 
for the king. It is on the ground of his love for the king that 
he has been demanding his son’s death. But he is incapable 
of love, who does not love himself—his own son. 

99. The self-righteous loyalist! The turncoat’s anxiety to 
impress himself about his own faithfulness to the king and 
devotion to principle is perhaps understandable. 

100^. The mother pleads her case very effectively indeed— 
“with heart and soul and all beside”. 
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113-114. I£ I had been your nurse, employed to teach you 
how to speak the first word, what I would teach )Ou (to speak) 
would be “pardon”. 

117-18. It is a short word (‘pardon’) but sweet, its sweet¬ 
ness even exceeding its brevity. No word becomes the king 
better than it. [“It becomes the throned monarch better than 
his crown.” Merchant of Veyiice, IV. i. 188-89.] 

119. York’s counsel to the king is to speak “pardon” (as 
the Duchess prays) but in the French sense ( = excuse me). 
[Dowden calls it an “execrable line” ; he says that the mature 
Shakespeare would never write it. Herford concurs and .says, 
the scene as a whole perhaps the mature Shakespeare would not 
write.] York wants the king to prevaricate. 

120. This provokes the Duchess to indignation. It 
is a pity that he should advise the king to ^palter thus with 
truth, to comply with her request in appearance while doing 
the reverse in fact. For to use “pardon” in the French sen.se 
(of “excuse”,—“excuse me please”, “pardonne moi”) is to destroy, 
to annual “pardon” in its true sense. 

122. “Probably a play upon ‘word’ is here intended, the 
remoter reference being to the interpretation of the Scripture. 
Compare V. v. 13-14”. (Arden editor) 

124. ^'Chopping’": changing the meanings of words. The 
Duchess means to say—“the French arc a more brilliant people 
than we are, they can ring many changes from one meaning of a 
word to another. We, English, do not understand it. We would 
call a spade a spade, putting no twist on word or meaning. 
The way you set the word itself against the word may become 
the super-subtle French, but not us, plain English people.” The 
New Clarendon Editor says, “The audience would relish the 
epithet (‘chopping’) whether they understood it or not.” 

125. Your eye begins to speak ; pity is softening your eyes ; 
let your tongue utter the pity which is already there in the 
expression of your eyes. 

126. Or plant your ear in your heart, i.e., listen to what 
your sympathetic heart says (and not to what York says). 
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127-128. So that you may listen to our "plaints (cries) and 
prayers” and be moved to so much pity as to pronounce ‘pardon’. 

“Rehearse ”used loosely in Elizabethan English to mean 
"pronounce”, "say aloud”. 

130. “Suit”: petition. 

134. To say ‘pardon’ twice is not to pardon two traitors, 
but to make one pardon emphatic. 

137. “Henry's contemptuous mildness to Aumerle is con¬ 
trasted with his energetic rigour to the other conspirators.” 
(Herford) 

“Trusty”: ironical. “Brother-in-law”: Earl of Hunlingdon, 
(Duke of Exeter), husband of Bolingbroke’s sister. 

143. I will have them, if only I know where they may be. 
(Bolingbroke’s quick decision, his firmness and resolution.) 

145. Aumerle did prove true ever afterwards. He died 

^ Q * 

fighting at Agincourt. 

146. Note the antithesis between ‘old’ and ‘new’. "I pray 
that may make you a new character altogether, change your 
very nature.” 


Scene IV 

This brief scene shows Exton confiding to his servant that 
Bolingbrokd wanted to be "rid” of his "living fear” (Richard) 
and looked wistfully at him (Exton). We learn also of his 
resolve to kill Richard, bo the immediate result of Aumerle’s 
conspiracy is Bolingbroke’s haunting sense of personal insecu¬ 
rity, whence his instigation of Exton to the murder of Richard. 

Shakespeare based himself on Holinshed for the materials of 
the scene. Incidentally, the same theme has been dramatically 
represented in King John III. iii. 60ff. while here we have a 
bare summary of the incidents. 

1. In Holinshed, Exton hears it while attending on the 
king at table. 

2. “This living fear”: this constant source of fear to him, 
as long as he lives. 
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Who would finally rid my heart of this living fear (by 
putting him, i.e., Richard to death)? 

[It is Bolingbroke who really instigates the murder. But 
his instigation is covert, ambiguous, suggestive; so that he does 
instigate while he can pretend to be innocent of the whole 
unhappy incident. He is the cat in the adage that eats the lish 
without wetting its feet. “He has been moved to the deposi¬ 
tion of a king without explicitly avowing his intention. He is 
moved to the crowing act of murder in the same somnambulist 
fashion and when the deed is done, can, in a sense, disavow the 
intention: ‘They love not the poison’ Sec (V. vi. 38-41). He can 
even regard the act as though it had been performed not by, but 
upon, him: ‘Lords, I protest, my soul' kc.” (Palmer)] 


Scene V 

The scenc’of Richard’s murder. It opens with Richard’s 
famous monologue which reveals the dreaming, brooding 
Richard, the voluptuary even in sorrow, making a luxury of 
his very misery, revelling in his own fantastic imaginings, 
"dramatising” his own peculiar "responses to the tragedy that 
has befallen him”. He uses his powers of fancy as a sort of a 
dope to drowse himself with. While he stands thus "fooling” 
beautifully in his cell, his faithful groom visits him "to look 
upon his sometimes royal master’s face” and to tell him of his 
roan Barbary that bore Bolingbroke on his coronation day "so 
proudly as if he disdain’d the ground”. For the last time we 
are reminded of the amiable, attractive side of Richard who can 
inspire such love and attachment in a poor groom of the stable. 
An unknown musician tries unbidden to soothe his .sad heart 
with music; his groom gives himself "much ado” to meet him 
and resents the ingratitude of the horse. Finally comes the 
killing itself: Richard is given poisoned food; he detects it and 
strikes the keeper, when Exton and his servants enter. Exton 
kills him ; he dies a king—not dreaming idly, but fighting 
heroically. 
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Shakespeare’s authority for the scene is, of course, Holinshed. 
Only the monologue is his, and the incident of the groom and 
the horse is not in Holinshed. Shakespeare may have got a 
hint for it from Froissart, who tells a story of the greyhound 
Mathe who deserted Richard for Bolingbroke. 

1-5. Richard is at pains to compare his prison to the world. 
But the comparison fails at the most important point: while 
the world is densely populous, the prison has no inmate except 
himself. He fails in his task therefore ; but he will not give up 
his efforts. He will force out a parallel. 

6-9. His brain will be the mother, his soul the father and 
their offspring “a generation of still-breeding thoughts” (a 
family, that is, of ever-breeding thoughts). [The thoughts, how¬ 
ever, are doomed to complete sterility and produce no result.] 

10. These .s‘till-breeding thoughts will inhabit (“people”) 
the “little world”, the microcosm (his mind or the prison). [It 
was an old belief that man represented the ‘microcosm’, the 
universe in miniature ; the universe was called the ‘macrocosm’. 
Between the ‘microcosm’ and the ‘macrocosm’ a complete corres¬ 
pondence was supposed to exist. Richard’s ‘little world’ may 
be either his prison or his mind, both being microcosms in 
relation to the universe. 

10-11. His thoughts resembled the people of the world in 
that both were equally discontented; you could not satisfy the 
one any more than the other. 

10. ‘‘Humours*': Medieval physiology and psychology 
believed that corresponding to the four elements (air, fire, earth, 
water) there were four essential fluids (called the humours) in 
the body of man (viz., blood, bile or choler, black-bile or 
melancholia and phlegm), the proper balance among which 
resulted in an even temperament, while the excess of one over 
the others would produce respectively the sanguine, choleric, 
melancholy and phlegmatic temperaments. Thus ‘Humour^ 
came to mean any notorious eccentricity, any mental warp or 
twist; whence caprice or mood. 
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13-17. Religious thoughts find themselves confronted 
with doubts, with problems. They discover how one text of the 
scripture goes against another and cannot reconcile the contra¬ 
diction. So St. Mark X.14 clashes with St. Mark X.25 and 
Matthew XIX. 14 with Matthew XIX.24. [Religious thoughts, 
therefore, are not at ease.] 

15. Compare St. Mark X.14: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom 
of God.” 

16-17. Compare St. Mark X.25: “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom of God.” 

17. '‘Thread**: passthrough. “Postern**: back gate, hence 
narrow gate. 

18. Ambitious thoughts indulge in all, qianner of impos¬ 
sible speculations. They are anxious to accomplish absolutely 
impossible wonders. 

19-21. Here is an instance of ambitious thoughts plotting 
unlikely wonders. There are the hard impenetrable prison-walls 
around ; it is out of the question for Richard ever to contem¬ 
plate tearing a way through them ; yet he is led by thoughts of 
ambition to imagine that his nails can carve a passage through 
them. It goes without saying that these ambitious thoughts fail 
to realize themselves and die in their own pride. We see, 
therefore, that ambitious thoughts are for ever restless. 

23^. Even thoughts tending to content do not fare better. 
They too find no real ease: only a kind of ease is all they can 
ever achieve. 

23-25. Contented thoughts recalled that others before have 
suffered and others hereafter will, that their misfortune is not 
an isolated or peculiar affair, that it is the usual lot. This 
knowledge brings with it some consolation. 

25-27. Contented thoughts thus console themselves. Do 
not also simple beggars solace their shame in the same manner, 
thinking that many like them have sat for alms before and 
many also will do in future, that there have been beggars before 
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and there will be after? So contented thoughts are no better 
than beggars of this description. 

29-30. This thought comforts them. They can, as it were, 
transfer their own burden of sorrow on to the backs of those 
others (they remember) who have experienced similar misfortune 
before. 

31. Richard in one person plays many parts—now a king, 
then a prisoner—but all roles find him without content. 

32-35. Once he is a king. Then treason breaks his heart; 
he wishes to be a beggar. When he is a beggar, he discovers 
that it is better to be a king than to be crushed by poverty. 

36-41. So he is king again (in fancy); presently he allows 
himself to be deposed by Bolingbroke (in thought) and again 
he is a destitute. But in no position can he be satisfied; no 
thought can give him ease. It is death alone which can bring 
him lasting peace. So long as he lives, he cannot expect to 
know it. No man, in fact, can ever be satisfied in life. One can 
be “eas’d” only by dying (by “being nothing”). 

41. Music” &c: An unknown musician must be thus 
trying to give him solace (through music) in the prison. The 
sound of music embarks Richard on a long voyage of fancy. 

41-44. Music then is sweet when it keeps time and observes 
proportion. Otherwise it jar^. Break time and music gets sour. 
So also with the music of men’s lives. 

45-49. Richard recognizes his own folly. Here he is find¬ 
ing fault with broken music, calling upon it to keep time. But 
when the music of his state went wrong, he took no pains to 
.set it right; then his ear would not be as keen and alert, as 
fastidious, as it now is. Vigilance then would have retrieved 
his fortunes. But then he wasted time ; the result is that he is 
now wasted by time. [Richard recognizes his folly, but “the 
recognition calls up no remorse”. (Herford)] 

50-60. Richard goes on elaborating his fancy that time now 
wastes him by making him his clock. The clock expresses time 
in three ways: the ‘pendulum’ swings and jars and counts the 
seconds and marks the march of the minutes on the ‘dial’; the 
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'minute-hand' indicates the progress of time by showing how the 
minutes run to the hours ; the bell strikes the hours. Richard’s 
sigh correspond to the ticking of the pendulum (his eyes, to 
the dial); his tears, to the ‘minute-hand’; his groans to the 
‘hour-hand’ and the gong. 

50. '‘Numbering”: telling the hours. 51. “Jar”: tick. 
52. “luntches”: marks of time. 53. “Dial’s point”: the hand of 
a clock. 

59. (My time) runs fast, bringing joy to proud Bolingbroke. 

60, Once again he recognizes his folly, the fact that he is 
‘fooling’. But to diagnose is not to cure. Richard’s recognition 
of his folly is no new thing (he had glimmerings of it before); 
and it has not been accompanied either by a sense of remorse 
or by any attempt at a regeneration of himself. 

“Jack o’ the clock”: an automatic figyrf in old clocks 
striking the quarters on a bell. 

61-63. The .music sort of maddens him. He wants it to 
stop, and he recognizes how music affects him in a way which 
is the reverse of its general effect. Music has often been known 
to help madmen recover their wits. In his case, it seems to drive 
him, a sane man, to madness. 

62. Compare 1. Samuel 16.23. David’s music chased away 
the evil spirit that afflicted Saul. 63. “Wise”: opposed lo “sane”. 

64. Yet he blesses the unknown (would-be) benefactor. 

66. He is grateful to the man who seeks to divert his mind 
with music. For it shows his love for Richard and love for 
him now is a strange ‘ornament’ which adorns a man that shows 
him love, for all the world hates him. [“A vivid and beautiful 
image, which suggests characteristically that .such love was a 
graceful ornament to him who showed it”. (Herford)] 

67. Richard plays on the groom's “royal”, which means 
‘kingly’ as well as “a coin worth 30 groats”. Hence his “noble” 
peer. He puns on “noble”, which means (apart from its usual 
sense) a coin worth 20 groats. 

68. Richard taunts himself with bitter irony. (The differ¬ 
ence between a royal and a noble was ten groats.) The line 
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recalls Elizabeth’s well-known retort to Mr. John Blower who 
while preaching before the Queen chanced to address her first 
as “My royal Queen” and then as “My noble Queen”. The 
Queen’s comment was, “What, am I ten groats worse than I was.” 

70. “Sad ”: grave. 

71. “To make misfortune live”: by keeping me alive. 
(Am I not misfortune incarnate?). 

78-80. “It is only Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott who are 
capable of these divine things.” (Brooke). 

88. Compare Proverbs 16/18: “Pride goeth before destruc¬ 
tion and an unhappy spirit before a fall.” 

90ff. Richard is at first bitter towards the horse ; then he 
is bitter towards himself. The horse is born to be a beast of 
burden. The ‘bcar’-er must not be chooser. But does Richard 
himself (a man, n^ot a horse) give a better account of himself 
than his roan Barbary? Does he not bear his burden of sorrow 
as an ass may chafe with the spur of jauncing Bolingbroke? 

100-101. Probably it was written as verse. 

102-103. “A brave blaze of anger at the last.” (Palmer) 

105. The text has been suspected to be corrupt. Hudson, 
following Staunton, reads, “what? rnean’st death in this rude 
assault?” Vaughan suggests, “what mean’st then in this rude 
assault?” 

108-109. Richard yet cherishes his notion of personal sanc¬ 
tity as having been the Lord’s ‘anointed’. “He dies a king 
whose sanctity no abdication can compromise before God.” 
(Palmer) 

111. Richard dies more heroically than he has lived 
[“Dies”: sword in hand.] 

llSff. “Shakespeare habitually softens the brutality of 
murder and brings it in some sort into the sphere of poetry 
either by giving a certain refinement and beauty to the character 
of the murderer (as in Macbeth^ where the murderers are men 
“weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune” III. i. 122; cf. scene 
iii.) or by making them repent after the dead (as in Richard III. 
I. iv. 278-286—the second murderer of Clarence; IV. iii. 1-20— 
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Tyrrel’s description of the murders of the princes); and here” 
(Herford). 


Scene VI 

The last scene shows us Bolingbroke greeted with news of 
victory from all quarters ; his enemies have been crushed. Last 
comes Exton with the coffined-body of Richard. He expects 
reward for his deed. But Bolingbroke banishes him and pro¬ 
poses to undertake a pilgrimage to expiate his sin. Boling- 
broke’s triumph is complete, to all appearances ; but no rejoic¬ 
ings follow, not even a sense of security ensues. On the contrary, 
whisperings of a dark foreboding seem to be heard. We end thus 
on an anxious note of apprehension of the retribution to follow. 

2-3. We learn from Holinshed that the rebels “set on fire 
diverse houses in the town”. 3. '"Cicester^': Cirencester. 

8. “Spencer'': The Quartos give “Oxford”, evidently a 
mistake. The Folios correct it into “Spencer”. 

9-10. The manner of their capture has been set forth in 
detail in this paper. [Shakespeare does not like to make the 
play longer.] 

12. We will reward you properly. 

19-21. The Abbot of Westminster has died. 

24-29. The best in Bolingbroke is revealed in his treatment 
of Carlisle. 

31. “Buried fear": Richard (now coffined) who was a fear 
to you. 

$0ff. Exton thinks he has done a great thing which Boling¬ 
broke will appreciate. His self-congratulatory tone reveals itself 
in the pompous language. 

35. A deed that will bring slander. Your deed will 
encourage slanderous men to speak against me. [“Slander^': 
So in the First Folio ; elsewhere “slaughter” ; “slander” is to be 
preferred] 

38-40. Bolingbroke’s retort for Exton’s plea—that he did 
it only because Bolingbroke desired it. One may need poison. 
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but not love it. One may similarly need the services renderec 
by a man, without loving the man. To be useful is not there 
fore to obtain one's love. Bolingbroke did wish Richard dead 
but now that he is dead he loves him better than his murderer 
[Some suspect a quibble on “love him dead" which may mear 
“love the dead man" as well as “love that he is dead".] 

43. Compare note to I. i. 104-10G. [Cain murdered hii 
brother Abel and had to pay the penalty for his crime b] 
wandering through the shadow of the night.’’] 

48. ‘'Incontinent: immediately. 

49. I will go on a pilgtimage to the Holy Land. [Compan 
the beginning of I Henry JV.] 

52. “This _ hiet: this untimely death. 



QUESTIONS 

(With hints for answers) 

1. Write a note on Shakespeare’s History plays with particular 
reference to Richard U. 

Ans, Introduction sec. 10 (pp, xiv-xix). 

2. "Richard II is among the Histories what Romeo and Juliet is 
among the Tragedies, an almost purely lyrical drama, swilt and simple.” 
Discuss. 

Ans. Introduction see, 15 (pp. xxxvi-xxxviii). The advanced student 
may refer to Raleigh’s Shakespeare, the portions dealing with Richard II, 

3. Write a note on the patriotic clement in the play. 

Ans. Introduction sec. 14 (pp, xxxiii-xxxv). 

4. Indicate the part that England plays in the drama. 

Ans. Ibid. 

f 

5. “Once again as in the first tetralogy, England herself and nor 
the protagonist is the main concern.” Substantiate this remark. 

Ans. Ibid. 

6. Shakespeare, says Tillyard, “gives a new turn to the History play”. 
Does he? How? Answer with particular reference to Richard II. 

Ans, Introduction sec. 10 (pp. xviii-xix). 

7. Appraise Richard II as (a) a mirror for Kings, (b) a play with 
an epic note, 

Ans. Introduction sec. 10 (pp. xv-xix), 

8. Give an outline of the English chronicle play and assess Shakespeare’s 
'Qpntribution to it. 

Ans. Introduction sec 9 (pp. xi-xiv), 

9. What are Shakespeare’s sources for his Richard //? To what extent 
is he indebted to them? 

Ans. Introduction sec. 6 (pp, vi-vii). 

10. Write an essay on Shakespeare’s treatment of Holinshed so far as 
Richard 11 is concerned. 

Ans. Introduction sec. 7 (pp. viii-x). 

11. “It is difficult to condemn Richard without taking sides against 
poetry” (Raleigh). Comment on this statement. 

Ans. Introduction sec. 15 (pp. xxxvi-xxxviii). Characterization of 
Richard under sec. 13 (pp. xxii-xxv). Notes III. ii; HI. iii; IV. i, & V, v. 

12. Write a note on the “poetic appeal” of Richard II. 

Ans, Introduction sec. 15 (pp. xxxvi-xxxviii). 

15 
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13. Richard is, ac«>rding to Pater, “an exquisite poet if be is nothing 
else*'. Examine this remark. 

Am. Introduction sec. 13 (pp. xxii-xxv) and see. 15 (pp. xxxvi-xxxviii). 

14. Compare Shakespeare’s Richard with the Richard of History. 

Am. Introduction sec. 8 (pp. x-xi). 

15. Illustrate from the play, with appropriate critical comments of 
your own, Richard's “fine feeling for 'situations' ”. 

Am. Introduction sec. 13 (pp. xxii-xxv) and Notes III. ii; III. iii; IV. i; 

V. i. 

16. Dowden says of Richard that he is ‘an amateur in living’ without 
being 'an artist’ really. Consider his view. 

• Am. Ibid. 

17. To what extent can Richard II be called a tragedy? 

Am. Introduction sec. 16 (pp. xxxviii-xxxix). 

18. Compare Richard II with Shakespeare’s tragedies, pointing out its 
affinities as well as its divergences. 

Ans. Introduction sec. 16 (pp. xxxviii-xxxix). 

19. What exac'-ly is the final impression the play leaves on you? 

Ans. Ibid. 

20. Richard, according to many, rises morally towards the end of the 
play. Examine this remaik critically. 

Ans. See Notes V. i; and Introduction sec. 1.^ (pp. xxii-xxv). 

21. Write critical notes on; — 

(a) The gaiden scene; (b) the deposition scene; (c) the mirror- 
scene; (d) the parting of Richard and his Queen; (e) the 
Prison scene. 

Am. See Notes III iv; IV. i; IV. i, 268ff; V. i; V. v. 

22. Give an estimate of the character of Bolingbroke. 

Ans. Introduction sec. 13 (pp. xxvi-xxvii). 

23. Do you think that the Parliament scene (lines 154 to 318 of Act IV. 
Scene I) is part of the play as originally composed. How can you account 
for its omission from the first two Quartos? 

Am. Introduction sec. 3 (pp. iii-iv). 

24. Discuss the question of the play’s date. 

Am. Introduction sec. 4 (iv-v). 

25. What is your impression of the character of: 

(a) York, (b) John of Gaunt and (c) Northumberland? 

Am. Introduction sec. 13 (pp. xxix-xxx, xxviii-xxix, 
xxx-xxxii). 

26. What part does the Queen play in Richard //? Write a note on 
her character as represented by Shakespeare. 

Am. Introduction sec. 13 (pp. xxvii-xxviii) and sec. 7 (pp. ix*x). 
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27 The play is “a marvel of workmanship” (Chambers) 0o you 
agree? 

Ans Introduction sec 11 (\ixxxi) 

28 “Richard is so steeped in voluptuous habits that he must needs be 
a voluptuary even in his sorrow and make a luxury of uoe itself” (Hudson) 
Substantiate or contradict 

Ans Notes III ii. III iii, IV i, V i, and also Introduction sec IS 

<pp XXll XXV) 

29 What precisely is the diamatic purpose of Shakespeare s presenta¬ 
tion of Auratrle's conspiracy? 

4 m Notes V it km 

Summarise Riehaid s soliloquy in his prison at Pomfrtt Discuss 
incidentally the remark that Richard th^re is like an actor reviewing the 
scenes in which he has played and reflecting on their relation to itiliiy” 

Ans Notes V v & Introduction sec 13 (pp xxii \xv) 

31 What aspects of Richaid’s character are icvcaled in the scene of 
abdication in Westminster Hall? 

Ans See Notes IV i ^ 

32 Review Richard II as a study in different types of loyiliy 

Ans Introduction sec 13 (pp xxii xxxiii) [Gaunt and York, 
Northumberland—the type of disloyally—may also be studied along side 
It IS to be noted too that the play attaches a high enough importance to the 
office of the king Cp Bohngbroke’s words in I iii 21 23 ' How long a 

time breath of kings ’ a giudging admission of Uic supreme impor¬ 
tance of the monarch s position Mark also Gaunt’s words (I ii 37), 

^ God's IS the quarrel His Minister ’ Gaunt cmphasires distinctly 
the divine nature of the kings office Carlisle refcis to this notion in 
Iir 11 27 leir not in spite of all” And Richard, of course, is 
never tired of harping on it (<p III ii 54ff, III iii 79) Ibis mystical 
respect for the loyal office docs not howtvei, exclude the right of judgment 
on the royal person A sinceie icvcrence for monaithv (as the play suggests) 
IS not incompatible with a distinctly uncivil tieatraent of the monarch ] 

33 Richard 11 was ‘ by far the most topical political play of the 
period” Enlarge 

Ans Wc read Richard II too often as the tragedy of a piivate mdivi 
dual We make much of Shakespeare’s representation of Richard's character, 
his brilliant wayward and unstable disposition, his pathetu lapses from 
insolence to despair, his rest in dramatising his sorrows and disgrace, and 
wc arc apt to neglett the political implications of the play But the 
contemporary view of Richard II was very different Men living under 
Ehrabeth found the political aspect of the play to he its most impoitant 
feature To tliem its political signiflcance was immediate and tremendous 
Was It not played on one occasion as a propaganda piece, when it became 
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the subject of a state trial? And did not the Queen herself once exclaim 
with some exasperation, "I am Richard II, know ye not that?” 

When Shakespeare wrote the play, the harrowing experience of the 
civil war were yet fresh in the people’s 'mind. More than a hundred 
years of strong and stable and legitimate government could not quite 
efface the memory of the troubled days under the house of l^ancaster. 
To the unhappy reminiscences of the past were joined the uncertainties 
and fears of the future. For the Queen was to die childless. And after 
her what would follow? Was England to relapse into the old disorder? 
'The question paiticularly exercised tWi nation's mind at the time. 

Shakespcaic chose this movement to write a play in which a legitimate 
king is deposed and the dreadful consequences of a disputed succession 
to the down foretold with eloquence and particularity. Topical enough 
in 1595 whc’U Robert Cecil was invited to witness it at Channon Row, it 
became yet more topical when in 1601 Essex had it ostentatiously performed 
at the Globe theatre on the eve of his rebellion. This was miching 
inallecho and meant mischief. Thcic was no treason in the play, as 
Eli/abcth and her ,^*nivy Council well knew, but there was undoubtedly 
treason in the particular performance. These were special circumstances 
Urerefore which gave a topical interest to the play io the last years of 
Eli/abcth. 

Then again, Shakespeare’s Richard was bound to make a.vci 7 strong 
appeal to his contemporaries on more general grounds, Richard of 
Bordeaux had towards the end of the IGth century become a legendary 
figure. His deposition had acquired a mystical significance. For over 
two centuries he had stood to p<'Cts and liislorians, Ixjth in England and 
in France*, for a supreme example of that tragical fall of princes which 
appealed so strongly to the imagination and conscience of the post-medieval 
world. To the legitimists he was a martyr and his enforced abdication a 
sacrilege. To the Lancastrians his removal was a necessary act of provi¬ 
dence. To all alike he was a tragic symlrol of the instability of human 
fortune. Those who took the mystical view of his fall did not hesitate 
to compare his passion with that of Christ. Even those who, in deference 
to the house of I.anrastcr, effected to regard his deposition as a salutary 
act of state regarded its protagonists as blind agents of a divine purpose 
ratlior than conscious masters of the event. Bolingbrokc and Richard in 
the Tudor imagination, played their parts as in a mystery, Richard 
accepting his humiliation as a cup that might not pass away and Bolingbroke 
achieving his triumph as a thing preordained. This sacramental approach 
to the tragedy which Shakespeare inherited and to which he gave 
exquisite humanity in the person of Richard, was an essential element in 
its contemporary appeal. 

(Palmer’s Political Charactets of Shakespeare, pp. 118-120: Adapted). 
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84. Consider Richard It as a political play. 

Am. It seems at first blush to be a paradox tliat Shakespeare, of all 
men the most concerned with tlie private mind and heart of the individual 
and least inclined to respect men in public life, should have written a 
group of plays with such a rich core of political meaning as Richard 11, 
The usual explanation too of this seeming paradox is as well known as 
it is convincing. The Elizabethans, as we all know, expected to find 
upon the stage kings, princes and generals, their councils and battles and 
scrambles for jjower, their rise and their fall, and Shakespeare taking 
from ITolinshed or Plutarch a sto*y or situation which enabled them to 
fulfd these expectations found himself willy-nilly writing a political play. 
Bur is it after all much to be w'ondcicd at that Shakespeare should deal 
with political characteis and political questions in s<jmc of his plays? Is 
not all life the province of ShHkcspcarc>> And does not life include even 
your politics and politicians? 

We are apt to approach Richard H as a tragedy of a private individual. 
But it is much more than that. It has very definite political implications 
which enrich the total content of the play. To Sh.akc4p6are's coniemporarics 
its political significance was tremendous and immediate (sec ante) ; to us 
it is of much less«moment perhaps. Yet it is there even for us, and wc 
cannot afford to ignore it. 

To begin with, the play’s theme is outstandingly political. It is a 
mirror for Kings. Its purpose is to suggest what exactly nukes a king, 
and what, conversely, mars one. It contrasts kingship by inheritance with 
kingship by faculty ; it represents the clash of a kitjg by birth who is no 
king by worth with a king by power, who is not one by birth ; it show.s 
how the unfit but titled king is ousted by the fit usurper; and it finally 
jKjints out that usurpation is sure to be followed by its netnevi. T'ime 
and again in course of the play we hear that the king is God’s suhstiuilc, 
His deputy anointed in His sight, that no one may lift an angry arm 
against His minister, yet do wc find in the play that (in spite of poor 
Richard) the rough rude sea of English politics does wash the halm off 
from an anointed king. That kingship by birth has to he supplemented 
by Kingship by worth is thus clear to us, and we have in this a suggestion 
of Shakespeare’s (for that matter, the £li/al>ethan) conception of the royal 
office. Not the least remarkable feature of this conception is that it 
survives even to-day. “The English people can always be irustctl to 
dcmon.strate that a sincere reverence for monarchy is not incompatible 
with a distinctly uncivil treatment of the monarch.” “'riie emotions 
aroused in, an Elizabethan by the enacted deposition of a king have 
outlived two revolutions and the importation of two foreign princes.” 

We may note next that the play's concern is with public affairs, “with 
the kind of men who in every generation delude themselves into the belief 
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that they are making history Over against Richard, whose personal 
disaster touches tho heart of the spectator, Shakespeare has set m juxta¬ 
position a group of politicians and an analysis of political events which 
claim the attention no less forcibly” 

To turn first to tlie political situations presented m the play The 
opening scene is itself an instance in point, “it reveals itself on examina¬ 
tion to be a notably accurate presentation of a familiar—and indeed typical 
—situation in public life, in which the outward professions of the persons 
concerned bear httle or no lelation to their real purposes” Bohngbroke’s 
accusation of Mowbraj amounts irally to a covert attack on the king All 
are aware of what he is driving at But nobody would think of admitting 
it The leal issues arc not even mentioned Bolingbrokc attacking the 
king, accuses his opponent of treason to the king, Mowbray, who is of the 
king’s paity affects to he defending himself against a personal charge ” 
Here indeed arc ' two rival polituians assuming m public the atti¬ 
tudes required of them by the situation ’ Two loyal gentlemen are both 
ghblv lying with the full knowledge of everyone present, “but each, 
according to the rme ’’of* the game, must be believed” Neithei Mowbray 
nor Bolingbroke is ‘ a consciously fiaudulent person” Mowbray loves 
his country, is loyal to the king and entirely convinced cf his own honesty 
Bolingbroke no less sincerely sees himself as a faithful public servant He 
js morally sure of himscli and prepared to hazard his life in defence of 
a noble cause Both aie equally mistaken in themselves Shakespeare’s 
intention is not sniiucal he is only out to show how political persons 
normally behave The king too it may lie noted in passing—accepts the 
rules of the game and plays it with dignity Witness his words 

"We thank you lioth yet f nc but flatterers us ’ &c (I i 25 ff) , he 
is alive to the politwal iinplualions of the situations Mark also his 
warning to his cousin 

“What doth our tou i laj to Mowbray’s charges” &c {^Ibtd, 84 86) 
What strikes us most however in the scene is the grim political 
background of the tragedy as suggested by Mowbraj’s ingenuous answer 
to Bohngbroke’s chaiges How candidly does he confess having once laid 
an ambush for Gaunt’s h'e, and how innocently docs he maintain that 
since he tendered his apology for it, the imident was closed’ That an 
apology should be eonsidtial enough to condone an attempted murder 
^no one winces at Mowbray’s confident assertion) throws a lurid light on 
the political conditions of the day 

Perhaps a still more startling exposuic of the political environment 
occurs in the Duchess of Gloutester’s words in I n 
“Call it not patience. Gaunt , it is despair” 

&e (LI 29 30) 
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In fact, the second scene of the first Act is meant really to underline 
the political implications of the first. Shakerpeare here as in the scene 
that precedes shows his grasp of the political realities of the age, and his 
sureness of touch in the handling of such situations. 

The famous abdication scene, again, calls our attention to the political 
badeground and import of the play, if only for its faithful rendering of 
the reactions of public men to the impact and artistry of human emotion 
expressed in beauty and without reserve. Shakespeare, though his eyes 
are fixed on Richard, never loses sight of the dramatic ''ontrast between 
“his practical politicians and the suffering, waywaid spirit of the fallen 
king". Its opening episode is almost a replica of the initial situation of 
the play. Here is a situation vciy similar to that which confronted Richard 
at the beginning of the trage<ly. Bolingbroke there arcusetl Mowbray of 
complicity in Gloucester’s murder; Bagot here confronts Aumerle with 
precisely the same charge. Bagot, like Mowbrav, denies the accusation. 
Challenges are flung down on either side, but Bolingbroke pulls up his 
unruly peers, and takes complete control of the situation, which Richard 
could not. • • • 

Among the political scenes of the play should be mentioned the sr 
in which Aumerlc’sf conspiracy is plotted, discoveied. reported to Bolitig 
and suppressed by him. These stones reveal that Bolingbroke is faced 
with civil war “an immediate result of his usurpation". “Bolingbroke 
has deposed a king ruling by birth and conservation. The consequences weie 
to be written red in the histoiv of England for the next htmdicd years 
and to haunt the memories of England for the next as long again". So 
they complete the political significance of the play. 

From political situations let us pass on to a few of the political 
characters of the play. Bolingbroke, Yoik and Northumberland arc the 
most conspicuous instances in point. l.ook at Bolingbroke, He is “that 
most dangerous of all climbing politicians, the man who will go further 
than bis rivals, because he never allows himself to know where he is going. 
Every step in his progress towards the throne is dictated by circumstances 
and he never permits himself to have a purpose tiirit is more than halt 
fulfilled. From first to last his friends and enemies are always more 
dearly aware of his intentions than the man himself". Think again of 
YorkT the temporising York who “with every appearance of probity and 
devotions, by no means wholly imassumed", contrives to find himself “in 
the long run sturdily swimming with the tide”. It is all Bolingbroke’s 
credit that he can draw that champion of lawful authority ultimately into 
his camp. But “the politician who saves his country by turning his coat 
is God's most precious gift to a people who prefers a change of Govern¬ 
ment to a revolution". And how very convincing the portrait isf Turn 
finally to that officious busybody Northumberland, in whom disloyalty 
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that they are making history. Over against Richard, whose personal 
disaster touches the heart of the spectator, Shakespeare has set in juxta¬ 
position a group of politicians and an analysis of political events which 
claim the attention no less foicibly”. 

To turn first to the political situations presented in the play. The 
opening scene is itself an instance in point; "it reveals itself on Examina¬ 
tion to be a notably accurate presentation of a familiar—^and indeed typical 
—^situation in public life, in which the outward professions of the persons 
concerned bear Uttlc or no relation to their real purposes". Bolingbroke’s 
accusation of Mowbray amounts really to a covert attack on the king. All 
are awarc^ of what he driving at. "But nobody would think of admitting 
it. The real issues arc not even mentioned. Bolingbroke, attacking the 
king, accuses his opponent of treason to the king, Mowbray, who is of the 
king’s party .... affects to be dcfdhding himself against a personal charge." 
Here indeed are "two tival politicians assuming in public the atti¬ 
tudes required of them by the situation". Two loyal gentlemen are both 
glibly lying, with the full knowledge of everyone present, "but each, 
according to the rtfre the game, must be believed”. Neither Mowbray 
nor Bolingbroke is "a consciously fraudulent person”. Mowbray loves 
his country, is loyal to the king and entirely convinced ef his own honesty. 
Bolingbroke no less sincerely st'cs himself as a faithful public servant. He 
is morally sure of himself and prepared to hazard his life in defence of 
a noble cause. Both are equally mistaken in themselves. Shakespeare's 
intention is not satirital ; he i.s only out to show how political persons 
normally behave. '1 he king too—it may be noted in passing—accepts the 
rule.s of the game and plays it with dignity. Witness his words: 

"We |hank you both: yet one but flatterers us” &c. (I. i. 25 ff); he 
is alive to the political implications of the situations. Mark also his 
warning to his coussin: 

"What doth our cou a lay to Mowbray’s charges” 8cc. (Ibid, 84-86). 

What strikes us most however in the scene is the grim political 
background of the tragedy as suggested by Mowbray's ingenuous answer 
to Bolingbroke’s charges. How candidly does he conless having once laid 
an ambusli for Gaunt’s life, and how innocently does he maintain that 
since he tendered his apology for it, the incident was closed! Fhaf an 
apology should be considcicd enough to condone an attempted murder 
<no one winces at Mowbray’s confident assertion) throws a lurid light on 
the political conditions of the day. 

Perhaps a still more startling exposure of the political environment 
occurs in the Duchess of Gloucester’s words in I. ii: 

"Call it not patience, Gaunt; it is despair"; 

.&c. (LI. 29-30) 
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In fact, the second scene of the first Act is meant really to underline 
the political implications of the first. Shaker peare here as in the scene 
that precedes shows his grasp of the political realities of the age, and his 
surencss of touch in the handling of such situations. 

The famous abdication scene, again, calls our attention to tlie political 
background and import of the play, if only for its faithful rendering of 
the reactions of public men to the impact and artistry of human emotion 
expressed in beauty and without reserve. Shakespeare, though his eyes 
are fixed on Richard, never loses sight of the dramatic contrast between 
“his practical politicians and the suffering, wayward spirit of the fallen 
king”. Its opening episode is almost a rephea of the initial situation of 
the play. Here is a situation vciv similar to that which confiontcd Richard 
at the beginning of the iraged). Rolinghrokc there accused Mowbray of 
complicity in Gloucester’s murder; Bagot here confronts Aumerlc with 
precisely the same charge. Bagot, like Mowbray, denies the accusation. 
Challenges arc flung down on eithci side, but Bolmgbrokc pulls up his 
unruly peers, and takes complete contiol of the situation, which Richard 
could not. 

Among the political scenes of the play should be mentioned the sc' 
in which Aumerle’'f conspiracy is plotted, discovered, reported to Boling,, 
and suppressed by him. These scenes leveal that Bolingbroke is faced 
with civil war “an immediate result trf his usurpation”. “Bolingbroke 
has deposed a king ruling by birth and conservation. The consequences w'eie 
to be written red in the history of England for the next bundled years 
and to haunt the memories of England for the next as long again”. So 
they complete the political significance of the play. 

From political situations let us pass on to a few of the political 
characters of the play Bolingbroke, York and Northumberland are the 
most conspicuous instances in point. Look at Bolingbroke. He is “that 
must dangerous of all climbing politicians, the man who will go further 
than his rivals, because he never allows himself to know where he is going. 
Every step in his progress towards the throne is dictated by circumstances 
and he never permits himself to have a purpose till*it is more than halt 
fulfilled. From first to last his friends and enemies are always more 
clearly aware of his intentions than the man himself”. Think again of 
Yorlc the temporising York who “with every appearance of probity and 
devotions, by no means wholly unassumed”, contrives to find himself “in 
the long run sturdily swimming with the tide”. It is all Bolinghrokc’s 
credit that he can draw that champion of lawful authority ultimately into 
his camp. But “the politician who saves his country by turning his coat 
is God’s most precious gift to a people who prefers a change of Govern¬ 
ment to a revolution”. And how very convincing the portrait is I 'Turn 
finally to that officious busybody Northumberland, in whom disloyalty 
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18 almost a matter of principle, who abandons a cause “as soon as he^has 
{sSsrsuaded his colleagues to take it up”, “the sort of political leader who 
starts a rebellion and leaves his partners to face the consequences”. "He 
is Shakerpeare’s presentation valid for any generation, of the malcontent 
without a cause, the :tcbel without a conviction. To day he speaks boldly 
for the opposition and abstains from voting against th6 Government.” 
"The astonishing veracity of these political portraits is due indeed to the 
small interest which be took in politics as compared with the great interest 
which he took in human nature. His main concern was not so much 
with the politics as with the men who made them. He was immune from 
political bias and his political characters are therefore tiue for all time.” 

'I'o sum up then, Richard J1 is a political play witli a political theme 
which had a poignant intciesi for an Elizabethan audience, and which 
retains some interest for us even to day ; it is a political play too with 
political characters that are tiue for all ages. 7 he problems and situauons 
which his public men have to face are not far different from those con- 
fronting public med to-day. Noi have his political characters altered much. 
They have chang<?Cl ’tlieir names; their environment may have been 
•''•rfir ially akcretl. But in their essential qualities, dispositions and 
p ,, they remain the same. That is why Shakespecrc's political plays 
bave been 'political' as well as 'plays'. If is these, too, which constitutes 
their special exellencc. (Palmer, Adapted) 

35. Quote or summarise Richard's address to his native land on his 
return from Ireland. What traits of Richard's character does it reveal? 

Arts. Notes III. ii. 

36. ‘^ng Richard is easily exultant and as easily depressed”. How 
far does Act III, Sc. ii exhibit this phase of his character? 

, Am, Notes III. ii. 

37. "In every one of ^Shakespeare’s political plays we feel the cons'tau, 
presence of. a country and a people.” Illustrate (with comments) from 
Richard II. 

Am. Introduction Sec. 14 (pp. xxxiii-xxxv). Also Sec. 10 last three 
paragraphs (pp. xviii-xix). 

38. Contrast (i) Richard and Bolingbroke; (ii) Gaunt and York. 

, Ans. Introduction Sec. 13 (pp. xxii-xxx). 

39. To what defects of character ancl conduct does. Shakespeare 
ascribe the fall of Richard? 


Am. Introduction Sec. 18 (pp. xxii-xxv) .and Notes (relevant portion&y, 

40. How far does Shakespeare’s Gaunt answisr to the Gaunt of history? 
Ans^ Introduction Sec. 7 (pp. viii-ix) and 13 (pp. xxviii-xxix). 

41. The scenes of Aunerle’s conspiracy and its discovery and suppress. 
dly .om itted, on the stage. Is this omistion f^r? 









